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THE LIBERAL POLICY OF IMPERIAL 
‘DISINTEGRATION 


Lorp BEACONSFIELD in one of his greatest speeches—delivered at the 
Crystal Palace in June 1872, less than nine years before his lamented 
death—dwelt at considerable length on the anti-Imperial and anti- 
Colonial spirit that had disfigured the policy of the Liberal party ever 
since the unhappy day when Mr. Cobden with his raging and tearing 
propaganda captured, for the extreme Radical party, the old Liberals 
and Peelites on the one side, and the Chartists and Irish Nationalists 
on the other. A coalition very similar to that. of 1846, except for 
the fact that most of the old Liberals have now joined the 
Unionist party, has held office in this country for over five years, 
and has freely used its power—which at first was very great— 
to further that Imperial disintegration which was one of Mr. Cobden’s 
chief aims. This sinister influence, which is now beginning to produce 
its natural results, was specially manifested in connection with. the 
Imperial Conference of 1907. It may be useful, therefore, to recall 
some of Lord Beaconsfield’s words, and to consider their bearing on 
subsequent history and on present circumstances. 
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Lord Beaconsfield then said : 


If you look to the history of this country since the advent of Liberalism— 
forty years ago—you will find that there has been no effort so continuous, a 
subtle, supported by so much energy, and carried on with so much ability and 
acumen, asthe attempts of Liberalism to effect the disintegration of the Empire 
of England... . 

e e « It has been proved to all of us that we have lost money by our Colonies, 
It has been shown with precise, with mathematical demonstration, that there 
never was a jewel in the Crown ot England that was so truly costly as the posses. 
sion of India. How often has it been suggested that we should at once emanci- 
pate ourselves from this incubus. Well, that result was nearly accomplished, 
When those subtle views were adopted by the country under the plausible ples 
of granting self-government to the Colonies, I confess that I myself thought 
that the tie was broken, Not that I for one object to self-government, I cannot 
conceive how our distant Colonies can have their affairs administered except by 
self-government. But self-government, in my opinion, when it was conceded, 
ought to have been conceded as part of a great policy of Imperial consolidation, 
It ought to have been accompanied by an Imperial tariff. . . . 

- « » Well, what has been the result of this attempt during the reign of Liber. 
alism for the disintegration of the Empire? It has entirely failed. But how 
has it failed 2 Through the sympathy of the Colonies with the Mother Country, 
They have decided that the Empire shall not be destroyed, and in my opinion 
no Minister in this country will do his duty who neglects any opportunity of 
reconstructing as much as possible our Colonial Empire, and of responding to 
those distant sympathies which may become the source of incaloulable strength 
and happiness to this land. 


And elsewhere in the same speech, he declared his full confidence 


—a confidence that was justified in the next General Election—that 
the British people were, in all these matters, Conservative : 


When I say ‘ Conservative,’ I use the word in its purest and ioitiest sense, 
I mean that the people of England, and especially the working classes of England, 
are proud of belonging to a great country, and wish to maintain its greatness— 
that they are proud of belonging to an Imperial country, and are resolved to 
maintain, if they can, their Empire—that they believe on the whole that the 
greatness and the Empire of England are to be attributed to the ancient insti- 
tutions of the land, 


And after dwelling further on the follies of extreme Radicalism; and 
their destructive tendencies, he continued : 

I say with confidence that the great body of the working class of England 
utterly repudiate such sentiments. They have no sympathy with them. They 
are English to the core. They repudiate cosmopolitan principles. They adhere 
to national principles. They are for maintaining the greatness of the kingdom and 
the Empire, and they are proud of being subjects of our Sovereign and members 
of such an Empire. 


Before I apply these words of warning and of hope to the cit- 
oumstances of the present day, and endeavour to illustrate them by 
reference to recent history, let me point out that twenty years before 
the date of this speech, Lord Beaconsfield himself had almost lost 
hope that the Imperialist party could successfully resist the intrigues 
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of the Radical coalition, or maintain the integrity of the Empire against 
them. During the years from 1846 to 1874, the Liberals, under Lord 
John Russell, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Palmerston, and Mr. Gladstone, 
were always in power, and nearly always in office—there were only 
three little interludes, each only lasting a few months, during which 
their opponents were in office, but not in power—and Lord Malmesbury, 
in his Memoirs of an Ex-Mimister, quotes a letter from Mr. Disraeli, 
dated the 13th of August, 1852, in which he expresses his despair of being 
able to resist the forces making for disintegration. At that period the 
outlook of Imperialism in England was almost as gloomy as it is now, 
and it is to that period that Lord Beaconsfield refers in the words 
quoted above. ‘I confess that I myself thought that the tie [with the 
Colonies] was broken.’ 

At the present time, as at the time when Lord Beaconsfield spoke 
in 1872, the party in this country that wishes to avert the disintegration 
of the Empire—which party is far stronger among the masses of the 
people than it is in the House of Commons—looks largely for support to 
our kinsmen beyond the seas. So that it is not only unpatriotic, 
but it is also distinctly unfair and disingenuous, on the part of those 
who have been the real authors of the present crisis—the Radical home 
Government and their followers—to endeavour to sow ill-feeling 
between British Imperialists and the loyal people of Canada by imput- 
ing to the former an absurd and impossible desire to intrude English 
interests into a matter of Canadian domestic puiitics. As Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain finely observed in a recent debate in the House, we 
English Imperialists are really the disciples and followers of those 
Colonial statesmen, and especially of those Canadian statesmen, who 
have always been the pioneers and the apostles of the Imperial idea. 
Personally, I am proud to remember that some of my earliest lessons 
in Imperial politics were derived from Mr. (afterwards Sir John) 
Macdonald and Mr. (afterwards Sir George) Cartier, whom I met at 
Richmond in 1865 as the guests of Sir Morton Peto and Mr. Brassey 
at the time of their famous Confederation mission to England. From 
first to last—and to-day not one whit less than at former periods of 
her history—the attitude of Canada, our eldest daughter-State, to the 
Motherland has been marked not only by stately and dignified loyalty, 
but also by tender and touching affection. From the earliest times 
down to 1887, when Mr. Stanhope, the Conservative Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, and our first Vice-President of the Imperial 
Federation League,’ sent out invitations to the Colonies to send their 
representatives to the first Colonial Conference, and again from 1887 


' T had the honour to be one of the founders of the Imperial Federation League, 
and at the inaugural meeting of the 29th of July 1884, on the motion of Mr. Albert 
Grey (Liberal M.P. for Northumberland, and subsequently Earl Grey, now Governor- 
General of the Dominion), I was elected a member of the original committee, with 
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down to the last Conference of 1907, Canada has been stretching out her 
hand to the Motherland. All along she has been eagerly offering us, in 
the loftiest spirit of patriotism, the first choice of her fullest Reciprocity, 
and would do so still, as I shall show presently. She has given us the 
most splendid earnest of the intensity of her national feeling in this 
direction ; and at this moment the solid Unionist party is eagerly 
desirous of grasping the outstretched hand, and accepting the offer in 
the same magnanimous spirit as that in which it is made. But when 
our Radical Government, at an Imperial Conference, met these generous 
advances with what Mr. Winston Churchill rudely, but too truly 
describes as ‘ a banging and locking and bolting and barring the door, 
we Unionists are shocked and grieved, and I feel sure that our Canadian 
brethren will not blame us if we are indignant, not with their statesmen, 
God knows, who are bound, if the British Government persists in its 
ill-conditioned folly, to seek other allies for Canada’s glorious future, 
but with the bigots who regard every policy that does not accord with 
the immutable laws of the Cobden Club as ‘ sloppy ’ and ‘ a disastrous 
political imposture.’ Those are the polite epithets that Mr. Asquith 
thinks it decent and sensible to apply to the opinions held, not only 
by the Unionists of the United Kingdom, not only by the vast majority 
of the statesmen and economists of every one of our Colonies and 
Dependencies, but practically by the whole civilised world outside 
the petty self-sufficient clique of the Cobden Club! The Radical 
Coalition boisterously applauds the offer of Reciprocity by America 
to Canada, because it makes for Pan-Americanism,’ but when Canada 
offers us Reciprocity, having already freely given us Preference of its 
loving bounty, the Radicals insultingly talk about ‘ sordid bonds,’ and 
‘bang the door.’ An important organ of Canadian public opinion, the 
Ottawa Journal, in its issue of the lst of February, after discussing the 
obvious danger to the British Imperial tie that is involved in the Con- 
tinental American Reciprocity Agreement, shows clearly how grossly 
unjust to Canada is this ungrateful and irritating attitude of the 
Radical party. It says: 

In Customs matters this country has dealt pretty fairly with the Mother- 
country since 1896. And Canada has given the Mother-country ample oppor- 
tunity to do still better. For fourteen years our Customs duties have conceded 


a preference to England. If England had cared to respond we should have done 
still more, and with mutual preference established there would never have been 


Sir Frederick Young, Mr. Arnold Forster, Mr. Courthope, Sir John Colémb, Mr. Finch- 

Hatton, and others. We elected Mr. Stanhope as our Vice-President, and as an 

intimate personal friend of that eminent statesman I can bear the strongest personal 
testimony to his keen enthusiasm for the cause of Imperial Federation. 

; * The Nation, a leading organ of official Radicalism, in its issue of the 4th of 

February, 1911, says of the American and Canadian Reciprocity ‘Agreement, ‘ It is, 

on the part of the United States, even more an affirmation of Pan-Americanism than 


a bargain.’ 
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talk of reciprocity with the United States. The present proposition, to be plain 
spoken, is the outcome of English indifference to business with us. 

A good many people in England and some in this country for years past, 
whenever inter-Imperial trade preferences have been spoken of, have been 
blathering about the meanness of the idea of buying loyalty by commercial 
arrangements. If commercial arrangements have no bearing upon national 
affiliations, then no dread need be entertained as to the effect of the present 
reciprocity proposition upon our loyalty. But if commercial arrangements do 
have an effect upon national affiliations, then a lot of Little Englanders should 
have their heads in sackcloth and ashes now. For fourteen years Canada, com- 
mercially, has held open arms out to England, but without avail, so far as respon- 
sive trade preference is concerned. How much longer should this country repulse 


others ? 

That the Nation and other Liberal organs are right in their judg- 
ment that the Reciprocity Agreement made between the Governments 
of Canada and the United States, and awaiting confirmation by 
concurrent legislation in the two countries, makes for Pan-Americanism, 
is quite obvious, though it is difficult to understand how this can be 
regarded by Englishmen as a matter for triumph. Even if it made 
British Imperial Preference more difficult of attainment—and I shall 
show presently that this is only true to a very limited extent—one 
would have thought that even the most bigoted Cobdenite would 
hesitate to purchase a petty party advantage at such a cost. Whether 
the Pan-Americanism that will be assured by this Reciprocity Agree- 
ment be at first commercial only, or whether it be both commercial 
and political—the former inevitably leads to the latter—the establish- 
ment of a North-American ‘ Continental ’ Zollverein is unquestionably 
one of the most important and far-reaching events in modern com- 
mercial and political history. Applauded by the Radical coalition, 
it constitutes a definite and most alarming step forward—hardly less 
alarming than the Irish separation with which Mr. Asquith proposes 
to purchase Mr. Redmond’s American votes—in the policy of Imperial 
disintegration which has been unhappily adopted by the modern 
Liberal party. 

Whether its economical and industrial results to Canada will, on 
balance, be likely to be for good or for evil may be a doubtful question, 
and at any rate it is not a question for us to discuss on this side of the 
water. The Canadians themselves are the best, and must be the only, 
judges of that question. It is being fully, fairly, and intelligently 
discussed at Ottawa, and must be decided, of course, in the first place 
with reference to what is best for Canadian interests. And we must 
remember that, in this connexion, owing to the perversity of the 
British Radical Government, the debates in the Canadian Parliament 
cannot turn on the question ‘ Which is best for Canada, British Pre- 
ference or United States Preference ? ’—there would be little doubt 
about the decision of the Canadian Parliament if that were the point 
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atissue. For what did Sir Wilfrid Laurier say at Ottawa on the Ist of 
April 1907, on the occasion of the Canadian Club Banquet to 
Mr. Bryce, our Ambassador at Washington ? 

We are turning our hopes to the old Motherland. We have introduced the 
doctrine and policy of Preference to Great Britain and towards all the British 
Empire and this is the policy by which we stand at the present time. Nob for 
my part that I donot value American trade. Not for my part that I do not value 
all that we would have to gain if our relations were on a better footing. But this 
is a matter on which we shall have no more pilgrimages to Washington. This is 
the simple message I have to convey to your guest at the present moment. 


In that speech at the Canadian Club, Sir Wilfrid Laurier showed 
himself to be, not only a patriotic statesman, but also an accomplished 
diplomatist. Not only Mr. Bryce himself and the authorities at 
Washington, but also the British Government in London, must have 
understood perfectly well the delicate hint contained in these words, 
But unhappily—while the President of the United States wisely took 
it to heart—it entirely failed to elicit any sympathetic response from 
Downing Street. 

And we may note in passing that, with this policy of Imperial Pre- 
ference, and with the weapon of the Canadian Tariff devised on scientific 
Tariff Reform principles, Sir Wilfrid Laurier has not had to make 
any more ‘pilgrimages to Washington’! The United States have 
now had to come as suppliants to Ottawa, with offers of immense 
_ Concessions that leave poor ‘ Free Trade’ Great Britain entirely out 
in the cold ! 

And, further, what did Mr. Fielding, the very able and patriotic 
Canadian Minister who has now been negotiating with the suppliant 
Ministers of the United States, say on this subject at Ottawa on the7th 
of June 1904, when introducing the Canadian Budget of 1904 ? 

The two great political parties in Canada are practically a unit in favour of 
Preferential trade, and as Mr. Chamberlain has practically taken up the Canadian 
Policy to that extent, Canadians are heartily in accord with him, 


And again at Ottawa,on the 29th of November 1906, the same 
powerful Minister deelared : 

It is a question for you people of Great Britain, We adopted the British 
Preference because we believed it was a good thing for Canada, When you 
people see fit to adopt it as a good thing for Great Britain, why, we shall be 
pleased ; but if it does not suit you to adopt it from the standpoint of your own 
interests, we have no objection to make ; you must gu your own way. 


And while Canadian Ministers were making these patriotic appeals 
to the people of the Motherland, what did Mr. Borden, the leader of the 
Canadian Opposition,say ? These were his wise and far-seeing views, 
uttered in the Canadian Parliament on the 13th of March 1905 : 


I have been of opinion for a number of years that the national prosperity of the 
Enipire—and indeed the strength of the Empire, so far as the ties that bind 
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of together the different portions are concerned—might be improved by a system 
0 of mutual trade preferences within the Empire. I have advocated a policy of 
that kind, so far as Canada is concerned, in Parliament and on the public plat- 
form, and I see no reason to take back anything I have ever said. I believe that 
16 the policy would be a good one, better for Canada and for the Empire asa whole. I 
h recognise to the full, however, that while we are free to form our own conclusions 
ir as to the wisdom of the policy for Canada and for the Empire, it is absolutely 
10 within the right of every portion of the Fmpire to come to a conclusion upon 
is the matter for themselves. In so far as it touches the material welfare of the 
is British Isles, it is a matter for the British Isles alone. As a Canadian I am 
heartily in sympathy with the movement. I believe that the people of Canada, 
of the British Isles, and of the other Colonies and Dependencies could come 
d together on a business basis and make an arrangement by which they could give 
d each other in trade matters certain advantages which they do not extend to other 
it countries. 
° The quotations I have given from the speeches of the leading 
h Canadian statesmen of the day, on both sides of Canadian party 
k politics, are sufficient to show what is the unanimous opinion of public 
a men in Canada upon the general question of Preference. In the 
whole British Empire, the sole dissentient voice—Mr. Deakin, speak- 
4 ing at the Baltic in London on the 15th of May 1907, wittily called it 
, the voice of ‘the one obstinate twelfth juryman’ who stops the 
. verdict—comes from the Cobden Club and its dervishes. 
In these circumstances the Canadian Parliament will decide the 
4 various questions raised by the American Reciprocity Agreement, 
t primarily with reference to the commercial and industrial interests 
of Canada, and only in the second place with reference to the interests 
4 of the Empire at large. And rightly and necessarily so. After the 
J * banging and bolting’ of which Mr. Churchill brags, we can hardly 





with decency say anything about the loss to British trade and British 
industry involved in the success of that valiant action of Mr. Churchill 
and his colleagues. And yet even the Government itself admits that 
there must be loss. Mr. Sydney Buxton admitted it in the debate in the 
House. Mr. Montagu, who is now Mr. Asquith’s Under-Secretary of State 
for India, went to Canada in 1904 with the special object of finding 
arguments against Imperial Preference—on his return to England, he 
wrote a book to show that the Tariff Reform movement had aroused 
in the United States a desire for Reciprocity with Canada—and 
thereon he solemnly warned us as follows : 














It would be a derlorable thing, from the point of view of British Trade, were 
Canada to enter into a reciprocal Treaty with the United States, and would 
mean considerable loss of trade with Canada.—Canada and the Empire, p. 64, . 










It is happily true that Mr. Fielding assures us that there is nothing 
in the Agreement to prevent Canada at any future time dealing as 
she likes with the British Preference. That is highly satisfactory so 
far as it goes—it obviously gives us in this country new and stronger 
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incentives for pushing on the great remedial policy of Tariff Reform, 
But he also tells us—which is hardly so satisfactory for British many. 
facturers and artisans at the present moment under a Radical Goverm- 
ment—that where the Agreement brings the Canadian Tariff on 
American goods to a rate below that on British goods, the latter 
will be reduced at least to the American level. Yes; but hitherto 
we have been accustomed to work on an advantage of about 33 per 
cent. preference over American goods, and it is poor consolation to be 
told that at the worst only the preference will be lost to us! And Mr. 
Buxton, when replying to Mr. Austen Chamberlain in the debate of 
the 8th of February, admitted that according to Mr. Fielding’s explana. 
tion, some British manufactures will now lose the whole of the 
preference given to us in 1897, and some other British goods will 
lose a considerable portion of that preference. 


But, turning to the political aspect of the Agreement, Mr. Buxton 
will have the consolation of feeling that the Liberal Government, of 
which he is a distinguished member, has at last by its action at the 
Imperial Conference of 1907 succeeded in doing something towards 
carrying out the behest of the Star. On the 5th of January 1905 a 
strongly partisan journal, the Star, of which Mr. Buxton was stated at 
the time to be one of the proprietors, declared that 


The truth is, that the time has come for Liberals to hunt the devil of 
Imperialism out of our politics. It is folly to make terms with it, to imitate 
it, or to outbid it. The very name is wrong. The very word ‘Empire’ is an 
outrage on Liberal principles. An empire implies an autocrat. It means 
Cesarism. We are a free people and not an Empire. Let us think demo- 
cratically, not Imperially. Let us hear no more of this twaddle about our 
Imperial destiny and our mighty mission. 


It is evident from the nature of this Continental Reci- 
procity Agreement, and Canadian comments on its probable effects, 
that Mr. Asquith’s Government has already done much to oblige Mr. 
Buxton and the Star, and to make it impossible hereafter for any 
Liberal politician to talk this ‘ twaddle ’ without a blush. 

When the Agreement was before the House of Representatives at 
Washington, no less a personage than the Speaker-elect of the new 
House, Mr. Champ Clark, advocated its ratification on the ground 
that it would lead the way to the peaceable absorption of Canada by 
the United States. The statement was received with loud applause. 
And when asked by another member whether this would be approved 
by Great Britain, he frankly declared his opinion—obviously based 
on the attitude of British Radicals—that Great Britain would ‘ gladly 
yield her North American Colony.’ Subsequently, another member 
of Congress, Mr. Bennet, moved to refer the question of annexation to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. Of course, every effort has been 
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made, both here and in the States, to minimise the importance of these 
statements. But an American politician in the responsible position 
of Speaker-elect—who will be the virtual leader of the new House of 
Representatives—can hardly afford to speak with levity on such a 
subject. And the mere fact that the statements have been made is 
sificient to show that the belief in Great Britain’s willingness to 
disintegrate her Empire is not unknown in the States. 

The report of the Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives at Washington very fairly and honestly stated that 
the McCall Bill, embodying the Reciprocity Agreement, ‘ takes a long 
step towards establishing for continental North America a policy of un- 
restricted trade and commerce ’—that is to say, a policy under which 
the United States will have incorporated Canada with itself as one 
great commercial and fiscal unit, each of the two members thereof 
giving the other Free Trade, and each taxing British goods as the 
goods of a foreign nation. 

Now, that being the understood and admitted tendency of the Reci- 
procity Agreement, let us see what some of the chief organs of Canadian 
public opinion say of it. I have already quoted an Ottawa journal. 
The Montreal Star, one of the leading exponents of Imperial politics 
in Canada, publishes a full-page appeal to Sir Wilfrid Laurier to give 
up the Agreement : 

We now know, what a few of us realised at first, that such a gift can only be 
accepted by the barter of our commercial and, ultimately, our political freedom. 
If we turn the swollen stream of our food exports away from the west-to-east lines 
that carrv it to the British market, and send it along the north-to-south lines to 
the American market, or, rather, to the American middle-man, we utterly shatter 


the costly steel framework of this nation, and debase the Dominion to a string of 
subject provinces serving the convenience of the nearest American centres. 


The appeal declares that the Premier is the one man who can save 
the Canadian people, a people bound to preserve their independence. 
It declares that the Agreement will cut the Confederation at half-a- 
dozen vital points, that it will isolate the Maritime and the Western 
Provinces, that it will turn Quebec into 


the backyard and lumber camp of New England, stunt Ontario, which has 
been built on the growth of the West, and cause the great railway systems of the 
West to ‘die in the middle.’ ‘The Georgian Bay Canal will never be dug.’ 
‘Why widen the Welland Canal when Lake Erie starts from’Buffalo? Why 
bother about the Long Sault Dam when nothing but pleasure craft will use the 
St. Lawrence route ? Canadian ports will be side-tracked and Canadian ship- 
ping will put itself under the Stars and Stripes.’ 


And it asks very pertinently : 


Are we going to keep faith with men who have invested money in Canadian 
enterprises on the understanding that the development of Canada along national 
lines was a permanent feature of our policy, or are we about to destroy the value 
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of millions of these investments by a wanton act of betrayal, and close every 
money market in the world against us for years to come? . . . 

» - » Lf the ties of commerce are no longer to bind the British 
together, how long will the exceedingly slender political ligaments last ? 


I might multiply these expressions of horror and resentment almost 
indefinitely. I will only take one more, from the Toronto News; 


Mr. Taft’s Message to Congress reveals the attitude of mind with which he 
approached the negotiations. Recognising that the United States has seriously 
reduced its original stores of raw materials, the President urges that their deple- 
tion be stayed by obtaining access to Canadian timber, pulpwood, and other ray 
materials, For these reasons he is striving to lay a controlling hand upon our 
great unused heritage before we develop our own manufactures to a higher state 
or bind ourselves in closer trade bonds to Great Britain and other parts of the 


Empire. 

I venture to maintain that every patriotic Briton must 
warmly sympathise with these patriotic Canadians. Surely the 
political aspect of the Agreement more than fully justifies Mr, 
Balfour’s description of its ratification as an Imperial disaster ? Surely 
no intelligent student of politics can possibly doubt the inevitable 
tendency of its operation? Weall know perfectly well that the ten- 
dency, at any rate—whether that tendency be checked and stopped, 
as on former occasions, by the grand loyalty and patriotism of the Cana- 
dian people (which most of us hope and firmly believe will be the case) 
or not—is undoubtedly in the direction of the political alienation of 
Canada from the British Crown, and her ultimate absorption (which 
she has hitherto so loyally and wisely striven to avert) as an appanage 
of her mighty neighbour. This tendency, in such circumstances of close 
commercial relationship, when aided by geographical proximity, and 
not balanced by any very broad differences of race or religion, must 
always be a very powerful one, even when all allowance is made for 
the noble sentiments, so strong in Canada, of loyalty and national 
pride and social dignity. For the moment, the Radical party in 
Britain may affect to under-rate or even to ignore, the strength of this 
undoubted tendency ; but that they are well aware of it can be proved 
out of the mouth of the very founder and apostle of their anti-Im- 
perialist creed. Lord Morley’s delightful Life of Richard Cobden has 
been called The Pilgrim’s Progress of the Little Englander ; and thisis 
how Mr. Cobden speaks, at page 129, of the foundation of the German 
Zollverein under the astute and masterful leadership of Prussia, and of 
its political tendencies : 

Prussia must be looked upon as a rising State, whose greatness will be based 
upon the Commercial League (the Zollverein) . . . The effect of the League must 
inevitably be to throw the preponderating influence over thirty millions of 
people into the hands of the Cabinet of Berlin. . . . 


. » » A common standard of weights and measures, as well as of money, is 
preparing, and these being assimilated, and the revenue received from Prussia, 
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whose literature and modes will become the standard for the other portions of 
Germany, what shall prevent this entire family of one common language, and 

perfect freedom of intercourse, from merging into one nation? In 
fact they are substantially one nation now, and their remaining subdivisions will 
become by-and-by only imaginary, 


This is how a clever and far-seeing Radical statesman views such 
an event as the establishment of a great Zollverein, when he is not 
oppressed by the exigencies of partisan politics, Throughout the 
whole course of ancient and modern history we see this tendency con- 
tinually asserting itself. Even in the most recent times, we can see the 
same idea underlying the political consolidation, not only of the German 
Empire but also of the Republics of the United States and of Brazil, 
and of the great federated Dominions of Canada, of Australia, and of 
South Africa. And when we remember that among the statesmen who 
now occupy the Treasury Bench, there are certainly some who are 
not merely politicians but also scholars and men of affairs, it is 
difficult to understand how they can conscientiously view this great 
remodelling of the commercial map of North America with the terrible 
insouciance affected by the Prime Minister in his speech on the 
Address on the 7th of February, and subsequently in the debates of 
the 8th and 9th of February. 

‘Mr. Asquith on the former occasion, contented himself with the 
confession of a British impotence that does not exist except in the 
morbid brain of a Little Englander. He said: 


To my mind—and I speak only for myself for the moment—it is as certain as 
the rising of the sun or the succession of the seasons that, as time went on, sooner 
or later, the people of the United States, with their growing population, their 
developing industries, the constant encroachment upon and exhaustion of their 
natural sources of food supply—the people of the United States in order to bring 
down the cost of living and to maintain the fair subsistence of their people, would 
have been bound to bring down the tariff walls which separate them from countries 
close to their own doors, 


Yes, but the very fact that the United States must, now or very 
shortly, submit to the inevitable, and open their doors unconditionally 
to the much-needed inflow of the Canadian products of food and raw 
material, makes it all the more absurd that Canada should now be ex- 
pected to purchase, by wide concessions on her part—possibly damag- 
ing to her own industries, and certainly prejudicial to British trade— 
these very concessions from the United States, that the latter Power is 
bound, for the sake of her own populations and her own industries, to 
offer gratuitously before very long. 

Mr. Asquith affects not to see that it is Canada’s reciprocity— 


| which must divert a great volume of trade from the east-and-west 
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route to the north-and-south lines—and not the American conogs- 
sions, that affects us in this country. For he goes on to say: 


I will add that the inevitable tendency of irresistible economic forces could 
not have been neutralised or counteracted by any artificial arrangement which 
we could make with Canada or any other part of the Empire. 


But there never has been, and there never could be, any reason 
whatever for us to attempt the ridiculous task of counteracting ‘ the 
inevitable tendency of irresistible economic forces ’ that must induce 
the United States before long spontaneously to open her market freely 
to the supply of food-stuffs from Canada. Those supplies the 
population of the United States must have in any case, so that it 
makes very little difference to us whether she taxes those supplies or 
not, except that in the latter case it becomes more necessary than ever 
for us to offer Canada the inducement of a preference, to obtain our 
share of those supplies direct and not through the American 
middle-man. Mr. Asquith seems to forget, too, that of late years we 
have often received larger supplies of wheat from India, Australia, 
and New Zealand than from either the United States or Canada, 
and those other supplies are certain to be largely augmented by 
Preference. 

On the other hand, it is very doubtful whether there are any economic 
forces at. all, to induce Canada to throw open her doors to the United 
States ; and there are certainly no irresistible ones. Unlike the latter 
power she is not in want of food-stufis; and her rapidly-growing 
manufactures are neither so vast nor so well organised as those of the 
United States. The cars that carry the Canadian foodstuffs south will 
not return empty. 

The Prime Minister seems to have adopted the absurd argument of 
the leading organ of official Liberalism in the London Press, that the 
maintenance of trade barriers between Canada and the United States 
was always contrary to nature, and therefore, eventually impossible. 
Why impossible? It is done in every part of Europe. In taking up 
such an utterly untenable position, both Mr. Asquith and the Wes- 
minster Gazette have altogether forgotten the remarkable statement of 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier at the Imperial Conference of 1907 : 


We have done everything that we could—that has been our policy—to throw 
the whole of our trade towards Great Britain. We are side by side with a nation 
—one of the wealthiest and most enterprising nations on earth to-day—the 
American people. They are of the Anglo-Saxon race, the great commercial race 
of the world, and if anything they are perhaps more enterprising than their pro. 
genitors, and put in perhaps more energy and activity to push their trade than 
any other nation that I know of. Therefore, it is not surprising that in the case 
of Canada, with a population now of 6,000,000 by the side of a population of 
80,000,000 of such enterprising business men as are the Americans, our trade 
with them should be larger than our trade with Great Britain. First of all they 
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ge double in number, being 80,000,000—while you are only 40,000,000. Apart 
from that, they are neighbours. There is no boundary line except a purely 
conventional one over the whole territory. Their habits are the same as ours, and 
therefore we are induced to trade, and cannot help it, by the force of nature. 
But so far as legislation can influence trade we have done everything possible 
to push our trade towards the British people as against the American people. 











What has Mr. Asquith to say to this phrase of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
‘as against the American people’? Surely this is definite enough ? 
There is nothing ‘ sloppy ’ in this! 

And the Canadian Premier went on : 
In 1897, when we introduced Preference to British trade, the British impor- 


tations into Canada had fallen to £29,000,000. Now they have reached to the 
figure of £69,000,000, a very considerable increase. 


Again, this statement of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s is definite and 
undeniable ; indeed, both Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd-George, at 
the same session of the Imperial Conference, strongly corroborated 
the Canadian Premier’s claim. The Radical Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was forced malgré lui to admit that the benefit conferred 
on British trade by Canadian Preference had been very great indeed. 

And then Sir Wilfrid Laurier—answering, as if by a prophetic 
inspiration, Mr. Asquith’s ‘sloppy’ remarks about ‘ the inevitable 
tendency of irresistible economic forces ’"—went on to say : 























Not only have we done it by Preference, by legislation, but we have forced 
our trade against the laws of nature and geography. If we were to follow the 
laws of nature and geography between Canada and the United States, the whole 
trade would flow from south to north, and from north to south. We have done 
everything possible by building canals and subsidising railways to bring the trade 
from west to east and east to west, so as to bring trade into British channels. 
All this we have done recognising the principle of the great advantage of forcing 
trade within the British Empire. This principle we recognise. We are bound to 
say that though the preference which we have given has not done as much, per- 
haps, for British trade as the British merchant or manufacturer would like, we 
have told the British people at the same time that there is a way of doing more. 
There is the preference of mutual trade, and this is what we had in view when we 
adopted in 1902 the resolution of that year. 


Now, Mr. Asquith was one of the two or three representatives 
of English public opinion who actually heard this speech delivered 
by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and who therefore had not—as was, unhappily 
the case with everybody else, both at home, and in the Colonies, and 
abroad—to rely solely on the fleeting and casual impression produced 
bya brief and colourless communiqué, followed months afterwards by 
an immense and practically unreadable Blue-book. And yet Mr. 
Asquith’s speech, quoted above, shows him to be absolutely oblivious 
of what the Canadian Premier said at the Imperial Conference ! 

For other people, the method adopted of reporting the proceedings 
has been entirely successful in burking those proceedings. For 
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instance, itis impossible to understand how, with this very definite 
statement of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s staring him in the face in the pages 
of the huge Imperial Conference Blue-book—#} he had ever read it~ 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald could use the following words when replying 
to Mr. Balfour in the debate on the Address : 


To say that the Canadian Pacific Railway was built east and west instead of 
north and south in order that Canadian grain might come into our markets wa: 
a bad blunder in Canadian history and altogether a mistake in the well-ascertained 
facts of Canadian policy. 


It seems quite clear that neither Mr. Ramsay Macdonald nor the 
writer in the Westminster Gazette, quoted above, had ever read the 
Conference Blue-book—a fact that illustrates in a remarkable manner 
the complaint of Mr. Deakin, the Commonwealth Premier, about the 
way in which the arguments of our Colonial statesmen, and the 
replies of British Ministers to them, had been suppressed and lost 
by the methods adopted in the matter of reporting. In his speech on 
the ‘ Needs of Empire,’ delivered at the Baltic on the 15th of May, 
1907, the Australian Prime Minister said : 


We base our policy on facts, or, when they are interpreted, on figures. But 
facts and figures alike are not to be used as missiles at the heads of your opponents, 

. - » When that verbatim report of the Conference does appear, if it ever does 
appear—that is to say, if it appears in time to be used and criticised—even if it 
appears flung at you with its many different subjects mingled with each other in 
@ gigantic Blue-book calculated to appal the stoutest heart—we hope that you 
will take the pains to criticise our arguments and the replies which have been made 
to them, for we shall be happy to be confuted by better experience, and to be 
guided by superior light .. . 

. » » Remember, gentlemen, that at the Conference we made an offer. The 
offer was respectfully declined. We asked that you should name your terms; 
again that was respectfully declined. Those who so declined I have no desire in the 
least to impeach. But I state the facts. They mark a stage in the history of these 
Conferences. For if these Conferences are tofulfil their purpose they will require 
to approach somewhat more closely both in procedure and in character to the 
debates which take place each day at Westminster. It will not suffice to wait for 
procrastinating Blue-books to learn long after what has been said or proposed. In 
the next Conference—a Conference without banquets, a Conference notin a Parlia- 
mentary Session, meeting at a business time of the year for business purposes—let 
the eyes of the people of the United Kingdom be upon the representatives from 
over seas—and incidentally upon their own representatives. Let the consideration 
of means and their adaptation to ends be laid before you as they arise. Let no 
curtain interpose between the propositions before that Conference, the decision 
upon them, and the people who are or ought to be looking on. Let us hold them 
in the light of day. Who are those who escape the light of day ? Is this evasion 
by immutable law ? 


It is clear, from the expressions of opinion on the action of the 
Canadian Government to which I have referred, that Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s speech at the Imperial Conference of 1907 has never been 
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understood in this country, and it seems very doubtful whether it 
has ever been widely read in the Blue-books in which alone it was 
adequately reported. Nor can this be a matter for surprise. The 
two Blue-books that contain the only full report of the proceedings of 
the Conference that was permitted by the Government were not 
published till long after the Premiers had returned to their respective 
Colonies, and the proceedings of the Conference had become ancient 
history—they contained 1214 pages of printed matter, foolscap size, 
they weighed seven pounds, and their published price was 9s. 94. ! 
Well might Mr. Deakin speak of a ‘ curtain ’ being interposed between 
‘the propositions before that Conference, the decision upon them, 


‘ and the people, who are, or ought to be, looking on!’ Well might he 


declare that these Imperial Conferences cannot fulfil their proper 
purpose, if they are to be concealed by such a curtain as this! If 
the ‘speeches of the Colonial Premiers had been reported day by 
day in the public Press, so that the British public both at home and 
in the Colonies could have followed these memorable discussions, 
their general effect on public opinion would have been something very 
different. 

‘Tam aware that the excuse that is always offered by the Government 
for the gross scandal of this virtual suppression of the Imperial Con- 
ference debates—it has been repeated in Parliament since the Canadian 
debate, with reference to the coming Conference of 1911—is, that 
the question was remitted to the Premiers themselves to decide in 
what way they wished their speeches to be reported, Now, the 
Premiers were the guests of the Government. The expense and 
trouble involved by any full and prompt method of reporting, pro- 
perly guarding against inaccuracies and misunderstandings, would 
obviously be enormous, though not one penny more than any ordinary 
host of delicate feelings would have cheerfully incurred without saying 
a word to his guests about it. The Colonial Premiers are not like some 
“statesmen on the make,’ who go about with a retinue of photo- 
graphers, and are always craving for capital headlines and displayed 
advertisements. I may be wrong, for there is no disputing about 
matters of taste and good feeling, but I must say that the action of 
the Government, in imposing on the Premiers the invidious task of 
saying how much expense and trouble they expected the Government 
to take in reporting and publishing their speeches, was in my opinion 
in execrable taste. Of course, there could be no doubt of what the reply 
would be—simply to accept virtually any suggestion that the Govern- 
ment might make. Mr. Deakin’s speech at the Baltic Rooms showed 
—of course with all politeness—what one member at least of the 
Conference thought of the whole proceeding. It is to be hoped that 
the delicacy of feeling of our national guests will not again be imposed 
upon in this way. 
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But however this may be, there can be no doubt about the success 
that has for the moment attended the obscurantist tactics of the 
Government after ‘ banging the door’ in 1907. This is what Sir 
Gilbert Parker, M.P., himself a distinguished Canadian, and a Trinity 
College (Toronto) man, says of the present situation : 


Mr. Taft and Washington may speak ever so softly and use Homer’s honeyed 
words, but their ultimate purpose is clear. It is to have under the domination of 
the United States the whole vast continent stretching from the North Pole to 
Yucatan. Canada is being cajoled, but the object is the same as when some- 
thing more than delicate persuasion is used towards Mexico. The political, as 
well as the commercial, possibilities are simply stupendous. We are now getting 
a glimpse of what Mr. Churchill’s locking, bolting, and barring the door, for 
rhetorical and party effect, means in the actualities of the Empire. In 1907 
we at home had our great opportunity to bind Canada to us. Mr. Churchill and 
his colleagues, for party purposes, refused the opportunity. Nevertheless, 

‘ Canada allowed it to exist until the end of last year, and still we ignored it, 
If our Radical Ministers on this side had thought more of the British Empire than 
of Radical shibboleths, there would now be no arrangement such as this, which 
threatens to be so deadly in its ultimate purpose. 


But, unhappily, the ‘ deadly purpose’ of which Sir Gilbert Parker 
speaks has been dear to the heart of Radicals from the time of the Cob- 
den agitation down to the present day. 

Mr. Cobden, in his famous letter to Mr. Ashworth of the 12th of 
April 1842, made this plain declaration of the Colonial policy of the 
Free Trade party : 

The Colonial system, with all its dazzling appeals to the passions of the people, 
can never be got rid of, except by the indirect process of Free Trade, which will 
gradually and imperceptibly loose the bands which unite our Colonies to us by a 
mistaken notion of self-interest. 

And we get a lurid illustration of the working of this ‘ gradual and 
imperceptible ’ action of Free Trade in the direction of Imperial dis-: 
integration from a remarkable letter, addressed to Mr. Cobden in 1849 
by his intimate friend and comrade Bastiat. M. Bastiat wrote : 


b I remember having rashly insinuated to you in times past the advice that you 
should direct your attack against the Colonial régime with which ‘ Free Trade’ 
is incompatible. You replied that national pride is a plant which grows in all 
countries, and particularly in your own (Britain), that it would not do to attempt 
to extirpate it roughly, and that Free Trade would little by little devour its roots. 

In 1847, Bastiat had put before Cobden, in very frank language, the 
views of French Free Traders as to the benefits they expected to obtain 
from British Free Trade. He demanded that England should no 
longer entertain suspicions of France about her ‘ unlucky Algerian 
conquest.’ He said : 

England ought seriously to disarm, spontaneously to drop her underground 
opposition to the unlucky Algerian conquest, and spontaneously to put an end 
to the dangers that grow out of the Right of Search. 
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. Bastiat further protested that: . 


in adopting Free Trade England has not adopted the policy that flows logically 
from Free Trade. ,Will she do so now? If you energetically disarm your 
diplomacy, if you succeed in reducing your Naval forces, we (French Free Traders) 
shall be strong. If not, what kind of figure shall we cut before our public ? 


That is exactly the sort of appeal from the gentle foreigner that goes 
straight to the heart of the British Free Trader. 

Lord Grey in 1853 published an account of the Colonial policy of 
Lord John Russell’s Administration from 1846 to 1853, which in- 
cidentally teaches us much about the operation of Free Trade in the 
Colonies. For instance, when the New Brunswick Legislature passed 
an Act for giving a bounty to the production of hemp, Lord Grey, as 
Colonial Secretary, informed the Colony that, although he consented 
to this as a strictly temporary measure, he insisted that all commercial 
legislation must be considered as an Imperial, and not a provincial, 
concern—and must therefore conform to one general policy. And 
that policy he indicated in these peremptory words : 

As while we adhered to the policy of Protection we imposed some onerous 
restrictions on the commerce of the Colonies so, now we have abandoned our 
artificial system, we do not abdicate the power or duty of regulating alike the 
commercial policy of the whole Empire. 

The late Loid Norton, who was Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies under Lord Derby in 1866-7, said of this arrogant dictum of 
Lord Grey : ‘ One is rather reminded of the King of Babylon consign- 
ing all his nations to perdition, first for worshipping one way, and then 
if they worshipped the othcr way, by this demand on the Colonies’ 
instantly to turn over from Protection to Free Trade because Cobden’s 
agitation in England had succeeded. 

In Canada itself, this arrogant action of the successful Free Traders 
had far more serious results than in New Brunswick. In 1843, Lord 
Stanley (afterwards the Earl of Derby, Conservative Prime Minister) 
had passed the Canada Corn Bill, which admitted colonial corn to 
England at a nominal duty of 1s., with a preference of 3s. over foreign 
corn, on condition that Canada should tax all imports of United States 
corn, whether for consumption or in transit, at the same rate of 3s. 
Three years later came the Cobden revolution which swept away this 
preference. Canada in vain tried to establish Free Trade with the 
United States—the circumstances of the States at that time were very 
diflerent from what they are now—and during the ten years from 1846 
to 1856 the exports from the United States, consisting largely of wheat 
to England displacing Canadian wheat, rose from 156 million dollars 
to 293 million dollars ! 

In 1843, Mr. Goulburn, the Conservative Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, had given a considerable preference to colonial sugar grown 
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in the West Indies. On this, Lord Morley tells us with regard to 
Mr. Cobden : 2 


Later in the Session, he [Mr. Cobden] made a vigorous attack on the sugar 
duties, and the policy of giving a preference to the produce of the British Colonies, 
when the Colonies contributed nothing to the revenue, and burdened us with 
civil and military expenses, The whole Colonial trade amounted only to 
10,000,000. a year, and to maintain this 5,000,000/, were spent by the Mother- 
country. 

This huckstering sentiment was brought out still more strongly 
in a letter addressed by Mr. Cobden to Colonel Cole on the 20th of 
March, 1865, on the projected Confederation of the North American 
Colonies. Mr. Cobden wrote : 


The most interesting debate of the Session hitherto has been on Canadian 
affairs. This is a subject of increasing interest, and the projected confederation 
of the British North American Colonies will bring it into great prominence this 
Session. It seems to be generally accepted here as a desirable change, though 
I fail to discover any immediate interest which the British public have in the 
matter. There is no proposal to relieve us from the expense and risk of pre- 
tending to defend those Colonies from the United States—a task which, by the 
way, everybody admits to be beyond our power. Then I cannot see what 
substantial interest the British people have in the connexion to compensate 
them for guaranteeing three or four millions of North Americans living in 
Canada, etc., against another community of Americans living in their neigh- 
bourhood. We are told indeed of the ‘loyalty’ of the Canadians; but this 
is an ironical term to apply to people who neither pay our taxes nor obey our 
laws, nor hold themselves liable to fight our battles, who would repudiate our 
right to the sovereignty over an acre of their territory, and who claim the 
right of imposing their own Customs duties, even to the exclusion of our manu- 
factures, We are two peoples to all intents and purposes, and it is a perilous 
delusion to both parties to attempt to keep up a sham connexion and dependence 
which will snap asunder if it should ever be put to the strain of stern reality 
It is all very well for our Cockney newspapers to talk of defending Canada at 
all hazards. It would be just as possible for the United States to sustain York- 
shire in a war with England, as for us to enable Canada to contend against the 
United States. It is simply an impossibility. Nor must we forget that the 
only serious danger of a quarrel between those two neighbours arises from the 
connexion of Canada with this country. In my opinion it is for the interest 
of both that we should as speedily as possible sever the political thread by 
which we are as communities connected, and leave the individuals on both sides 
to cultivate the relations of commerce and friendly intercourse as with other 
nations . . , There is also, I think, an inherent weakness in the parody of our 
old English Constitution, which is performed on the miniature scene of the 
Colonial capitals, with their speeches from the Throne, votes of confidence, 
appeals to the country, changes of ministry, etc., and all about such trumpery 
issues that the game at last becomes ridiculous in the eyes of both spectators 
and actors. 


The outburst of narrow-minded and splenetic Little Englandism 
in the last sentence of this letter reminds one of similar Radical tirades 
against the proclamation of the Indian Empire, or those in favour 
of the scuttle from Kandahar and the surrender after Majuba Hill. 
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When Lord John Russell’s Government came into power after the 
Cobdenite victory of 1846, Lord Elgin was sent out as Governor- 
General, to look after the interests of Free Trade in Canada, already 
suffering from the repeal of Lord Stanley’s Preference. But Lord 
Eigin soon found out that Canada would be ruined if the Liberal 
Government insisted on imposing Free Trade upon her in defiance of 
the United States Tariff. In 1849 he wrote angry despatches to Lord 
Grey, the Liberal Colonial Secretary, in one of which he declared : 


If things remain on their present footing . . . there is nothing before us but 
violent agitation ending in convulsion, or annexation . .. and I very much 
fear that no measure but the establishment of reciprocal trade between Canada 
and the United States, or the imposition of a duty on the products of the States 
when imported into England, will remove it. 


Of course England refused to put a duty on the products of the 
States !—so in 1854 Lord Elgin was at last permitted to conclude a 
Reciprocity Treaty. But this again was denounced by the United 
States in 1866. Lord Monck thereupon sent out Commissions to 
increase the Canadian trade with the West Indies and other countries, 
and this policy obtained a certain amount of success. But it was not 
till the final adoption of Protection in the year 1878 by a decisive 
popular vote that the Act of Confederation was fully justified, and 
Canada entered on her great career of agricultural, industrial and com- 
mercial prosperity. 


I have already shown, in Mr. Cobden’s letter to Colonel 
Cole, the jealousy with which the Radicals viewed the Act of Con- 
federation that was to do so much for the national prestige and power 
of Canada. This view was shared by Mr. Bright, who asked, in the 
debate in the Imperial Parliament on the 19th of February, 1867 : 


Is this new State to be raised up and get everything done for it? Are they 
to be independent in every respect, except the choice of their Governor, and 
yet not pay for their own defence ? Better throw in the complement of inde- 
pendence, and cut this last link of connexion. Everyone knows that the popu- 
lation of Canada is, family for family, in a much better position as regards 
comforts than the great bulk of the population of this country. 


And, further, with a view to the future, Mr. Bright stigmatised 
as a ‘germ of malady ’ every part of the new Canadian Constitution 
that differed from that of his beloved Republican model, the United 
States ! 

But the cheerfulness with which both Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright 
viewed the possible disintegration of the Empire by the loss of the 
Dominion of Canada has a remarkable parallel in a letter addressed 
by Mr. Gladstone to my old Oxford friend the late Professor Goldwin 
Smith, who, during many years of residence in America, first as a 
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Professor of the Cornell University, and subsequently at Toronto until 
his recent lamented death, was well known as an able and consistent 
advocate of disruption. Professor Goldwin Smith, in his interesting 
work, My Memory of Gladstone, writes as follows : 

With a view probably to the satisfaction of mortified friends of the North 
in England, he [Mr. Gladstone] wrote to me suggesting that, if the North thought 
fit to let the South go, it might in time be indemnified by the union of Canada 
with the Northern States. 


The amazing coolness of this suggestion almost takes away one’s 
breath, and I do not know of any indications in Mr. Gladstone’s life or 
speeches that he seriously contemplated this very extreme step. Lord 
Morley, indeed, in his charming Life of Gladstone, tells us that : 


In their views of Colonial policy Mr. Gladstone was in substantial accord 
with Radicals of the school of Cobden, Hume, and Molesworth.* 


Now, we have seen what Cobden’s views on the point were. And 
Molesworth’s may be gathered from a speech in the House of Commons 
on the 22nd of December, 1837, when he said : 

That our dontinion in North America should now be brought to a conclusion, 
I for one most sincerely desire, but I desire it should terminate in peace and 
friendship. 

In that debate, at any rate, Mr. Gladstone spoke in an opposite 
sense. But when he was Secretary of State for the Colonies in 1846, 


after the Cobden revolution, he took upon himself to write to Canada, 
what Lord Morley calls— 


an argumentative Despatch on the commercial relations between Canada and 
the Mother-country, endeavouring to wean the Canadian Assembly from its 
economic delusions. 


The Canadians did not see the ‘ economic delusions ’ in the same light ! 
—which evidently surprises Mr. Gladstone’s faithful biographer. 

Mr. Winston Churchill, speaking at Portsmouth on the 31st of 
October, 1899, in days before the ‘ banging and bolting’ episode, 
roundly declared that ‘the Radicals (I mean those of Mr. Morley’s 
school) would have no Empire at all.’ 

That certainly seemed to be the view of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, who said, ‘ He did not much like Imperialism of any kind ’— 
exactly the idea of the Star newspaper, quoted above. And Mr. John 
Burns declared in the House of Commons on the 8th of March, 1905, 
* Possibly this country was never so great mentally, morally, or 
politically, as when it had very few Colonies.’ 

I think I have shown that this idea, unknown in Great Britain 
before the advent of Mr. Cobden, has grown with the growth of the 


’My Memory of Gladstone, pp, 43, 44. 
* Life of Gladstone, pp. 361, 362, © 
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Radical party, until it now dominates the Liberal Government. 
Moderate Liberals like Lord Rosebery, and even Radicals like Sir 
Charles Dilke, have vainly struggled against its influence in the party. 
Liberals very generally profess to take their notions of political economy 
from Adam Smith ; and yet he was full of the Imperial idea. In the 
hope of inducing some Liberals to think Imperially as well as democra- 
tically—the two ideas were harmonised by Adam Smith—I will close 
this paper with a passage from Professor Nicholson’s Project of Empire, 
in which he eloquently as well as learnedly summarises Alam Smith’s 
teaching : 

In spite of all the difficulties, a Customs union on the lines approved by 
Adam Smith ought to be possible if only the idea of Imperial Union is once 
accepted. The outstanding merit of Adam Smith was his breadth of view ; 
he ranged in search of facts over every country and every period; and he was 
not afraid to project his ideas into the future. Many of these projections 
have been realised; some are in process of being realised; his project 
of an empire is still a project. The project was outlined when, by the stress 
of events, the choice seemed inevitable between disintegration and real union. 
It is not often, in the history of nations, that such a choice is twice offered to 
the British people under circumstances that once more convert the project 
of an empire into a practical proposition. In parting, let us look at the main 
objects free from detail; Imperial defence—to which every nation or dominion 
or commonwealth or dependency or possession contributes its share; a systent 
of representation by which every responsible constituent of the empire has 
a voice in the control of the concerns of the whole ; an immense internal market 
for every part of the produce of all the constituents; a Customs union and a 
common policy in commercial relations with other countries; a policy adverse 
to every kind of monopoly, and favourable to everything that increases the 
revenue and the prosperity of the great body of the people throughout the 
empire, 

Roper LETHBRIDGE. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


FOR AND AGAINST THE DECLARATION 
OF LONDON. 


(I) 


THE question as to whether the international agreement known as the 
Declaration of London is or is not to be ratified by this country is one 
of such vast importance as to justify the wide publicity which it is 
receiving in the public press. It affects the well-being of every man, 
woman, and child in this country, so the more its provisions are studied 
and understood the better. 

At the same time it is somewhat unfortunate that its discussion by 
the greater part of those who have so far taken part in it has been 
attended by misunderstandings, misconceptions, and I may even say 
misstatements. It is a problem that cannot well be disposed of by a 
plain ‘yes’ or ‘no,’ but requires serious study from more than one 
point of view. Party politics have in many instances influenced the 
critics, and by so much the criticisms lose force. Questions of such 
magnitude should be lifted clear above all considerations of party, and 
our first and paramount consideration should be whether the Declara- 
tion is for the benefit or hindrance of this country when it unfortunately 
happens to be at war with another Power. The treatment which 
vessels belonging to our Merchant Service may receive when this 
country is a neutral is relatively a much smaller matter. 

At first I was inclined to believe, with the majority of those who 
have expressed opinions on the subject, that the acceptance of the 
Declaration was against the interests of this country ; but a closer 
investigation of the problem has convinced me that it would, if 
accepted, not handicap our Navy in time of war, nor would it injuri- 
ously affect the conditions of existence for our people ; while in the 
much more frequent cases in which we would be neutral, it would be 
of great benefit to our merchant shipping, and incidentally to the 
nation, by minimising such chance of complications or of war as might 
rise out of the present chaotic condition of affairs. 

Broadly put there are two points of view to be considered : 

(1) As it affects this country when Great Britain is belligerent. 

(2) As it affects our Merchant ie when Great Britain is 4 
neutral. 
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Briefly, the Declaration of London is the result of a conference 
which held sittings in London between December 1908 and February 
1909, and which was attended by delegates from Austria-Hungary, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Holland, Italy, Japan, Russia, and 
the United States. 

It contains a series of rules for the guidance of the International 
Prize Court, established by the Hague Convention, 1907. 

In connexion therewith a Naval Prize Bill has been introduced to 
Parliament, the object of which is ‘ to consolidate with amendments 
the enactments relating to Naval Prizes of War.’ 

It should be here noted that the prize courts of the respective 
Powers will still continue to adjudicate on all questions of Naval 
Prizes, but that an appeal to the International Prize Court is provided. 

It is obviously impossible in a short article to discuss the clauses of 
the Convention in detail, and it will suffice to consider the points 
which have been specially objected to by the Chambers of Commerce, 
of Shipping, and by the’press. Those who wish to study the Declara- 
tion in detail, will find all the necessary information in the Blue Books 
and White Paper mentioned below.' 

First I would like to emphasise the proposition that if it appears 
that the Declaration of London puts Great Britain into a less advan- 
tageous position to conduct any war with a maritime Power than it 
would occupy minus those Rules and Regulations, then such a con- 
sideration ought to be the chief with this country. The freedom to 
conduct a maritime war efficiently is infinitely more important to us 
than the gain when neutral of any material trading advantage. 

Now as between belligerents there are, of course, no rights ; each 
belligerent is free to do its worst against the enemy and the enemy’s 
merchant vessels. 

With the exception of the Rules of Blockade, where the Declaration 
makes any difference is as between a belligerent and a neutral. 

The London Chamber of Commerce has recently proposed a series 
of resolutions on the subject. These embody more or less the objec- 
tions urged in other quarters, and as they are concisely stated, it may 
be the most convenient method of considering the matter if we discuss 
them seriatim. 

(a) That the effect of the Declaration is to alter the Law of Nations as hitherto 
maintained in a manner entirely unprecedented, and to expose to capture or 
deliberate destruction food supplies borne to any port of Great Britain in neutral 
vessels. 


In the first place, it seems to be one of many misconceptions that 
there is at the present time any Law of Nations that deserves the name. 
That only can be termed a Law of Nations which is agreed to be 


' Correspondence and Documents, International Naval Conference. (Cd. 4554.) 
Correspondence respecting the Declaration of London. (Cd. 5418.) Naval Prize Bill. 
(Bill, 201.) 
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observed by the Great Powers, and, apart from the points settled by 
the Declaration of Paris in 1856, there is no such agreement. The 
Declaration of Paris contains only four articles, viz. : 

1. Privateering is and remains abolished. 

2. The Neutral Flag covers enemies’ merchandise with the excoption of 


Contraband of War. 

3. Neutral merchandise, with the exception of Contraband of War, is not 
capturable under the Enemy’s Flag. 

4. Blockades, in order to be obligatory, must be effective ; that is to say, 
maintained by a force sufficient to really prevent access to the coast of the 
Enemy. 


It was signed by Austria, France, Great Britain, Prussia, Russia, 
Sardinia, and Turkey. The United States and Spain were not parties 
to it. It will be noticed that this Declaration only settled a few, 
though very important, points of naval law. 


In regard to matters not dealt with by this Convention, each nation 
has hitherto been a law unto itself, has conducted its wars as it 
chose, declared such goods to be contraband, seized and sunk such 
neutral vessels as it liked, and generally speaking, made its rules as it 
went along. 


‘The second part of Resolution (a) refers to our food supplies in 
times of war, which might be carried in neutral vessels. Does the 
Chamber realise what part the merchant tonnage of other nations 
takes in carrying our supplies of food at present? Great Britain 
owns half the merchant tonnage of the world, and the part taken by 
other nations in the trade from and to the United Kingdom, or to and 
from our Colonies, is a comparatively small one. The Resolution 
presupposes that in a time when Great Britain is at war, her own 
merchant navy is destroyed, or so far destroyed or prevented from 
trading, that we would have to rely on neutrals for carrying the neces- 
saries of life to our ports. As a matter of fact, there does not exist 
enough neutral tonnage to carry our food supplies, even without 
deducting the tonnage of the maritime nation with whom we were at 
war. And surely it is an axiom that to presuppose our inability to 
maintain an open seaway for our own merchant vessels is to presuppose 
that the enemy has succeeded in destroying our Navy. If such a 
catastrophe happened, immunity of food supply in neutral bottom: 
would not save us, the war would be over. Besides, authorities are 
against the view that our food supplies are ever likely to be in serious 
jeopardy in time of war. The Commission on ‘Supp'y of Food and 
Raw Material in time of War,’’ which sat in 1903 and reported in 
1905, says : 

Part IV. par. 250: We think that the effect of the naval and shipping 
evidence is conclusive as to the point, that while there will be some interference 


2 Cd. 2643. 
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with trade, and some captures, not only is there no risk of a total cessation of 
gor supplies, but no reasonable probability of serious interference with them, 
wd that, even during a maritime war, there will be no material diminution in 
their volume, unless such a disaster takes place as is referred to in paragraph 114, 









(Paragraph 116 distinguishes between a naval reverse and a disaster 
that would cost us the command of the sea.) 





Part IT. par. 252: We believe it to be beyond the power of any naval force 
hich would be at the disposal of any possible combination against ™ 
sltogether to prevent the importation of our supplies. 





Mr. T. Gibson Bowles, who is a very strong objector to the accep- 
tance of the Declaration of London, is equally emphatic on this point. 
He says in Sea Law and Sea Power (page 75) ‘ that in any case our 
mpplies of food or raw material would be seriously interfered with by 
sy war whatever, much less by war with Germany alone, is impro- 
bable. Nature protects us’ ; also on the same page, ‘ even, therefore, 
had we no Navy to protect it, the access to our ports is such as all the 
navies of the world could not completely stop. But with a British 
Fleet of preponderating strength on the sea . . . even so much as 
ay serious interruption of sea-borne supplies is, in the war supposed, 
ilmost unthinkable.’ So long as our Navy exists, or, allowing for 
josses in a war, so long as it remains proportionately superior to the 
enemy’s navy, our food supplies will continue’to be carried by our own 
vessels, but if our Navy is no longer able to afford them protection, 
then the time has come, not for reliance on neutral carriers, but for the 
capitulation of Great Britain. 

(b) That the absence of any provision in the Declaration for preventing 
the conversion of merchant vessels into commerce destroyers on the high sea 
constitutes a valid reason for praying His Majesty’s Government to decline to 
ratify the Declaration, or to proceed with the Naval Prize Bill. 



















No one will deny that it is a matter of regret that we could not 
obtain such provision. The use of privateers is prohibited by the 
Declaration of Paris, and although it would not be correct to call such 
conversion on the high seas privateering, still the objections to this 
method of warfare are much the same. As no agreement on this 
point was possible, it was left out of the Declaration of London. I do, 
however, share the opinion that has been expressed to me by many, 
that our Government did not make a sufficiently sturdy stand on this 
point. 

I believe it is open to the British Government to declare that it will 
not recognise such vessels, but will serve out drastic treatment to 
them, and if our Government will say that that is the course they are 
prepared to take, everyone would hail the announcement with 
satisfaction. It is erroneous to suggest, as Mr. Gibson Bowles did in an 
interview reported in the Westminster Gazette on the 25th of January, 
that our Governnent by ratifying the No. 7 Hague Convention of 
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1907 has already agreed to the conversion of merchant vessels {nto 
warships on the high seas. It is not generally understood that a right 
to convert any vessel into a cruiser appertains to every Power without 
question. The objection always held by Great Britain is as to the 
place of conversion—that is to say, she objects to any merchant vegse] 
suddenly changing her character at sea, preying upon commerce, and 
as suddenly subsiding into her peaceful character again. The Hague 
Convention above mentioned contains the following preamble; 


Whereas however the Contracting Powers have been unable to come to an 
agreement on the question whether the conversion of merchant ships may take 
place upon the high seas, it is understood that the place where such conversion 


is effected remains outside the scope of this agreement, and is in no way affected 


by the following Rules. 


The conversion of merchant vessels on the high seas is a point 
of which too much importance can easily be made. They must be fast 
vessels of the speedier class of liners, they cannot have a large range of 
action, as they must remain near a port to which they can easily return 
for coal. I think in these days of wireless telegraphy our cruisers 
would give a good account of any such vessels, and if nothing that our 
Government can do will avoid our putting up with such conditions of 


warfare, I do not consider that this alone should induce us to refuse to. 


ratify the Convention. The main objection to conversion on the high 
seas is that privateering was ruled out by the Declaration of Paris, and 
that. the institution of this method tends to give the impression that it is 
a mere shuffling out of an obligation already incurred. The Chamber 
considers that here is sufficient reason for refusing to ratify the Con- 
vention as a whole, but it would seem to be more reasonable to decide 
this point on the larger question as to whether the advantages of 
obtaining an agreement on other points of International Naval Law are 
or are not worth having. 


(c) That the admission of the principle of destruction of neutral prizes 
would be in the highest degree prejudicial to the interests of this country. 


This deals with a time of war when Great Britain occupies the 
position of neutral. Our country has always contended that naval 
prizes should not be destroyed, but conveyed to the nearest port 
belonging to the capturing Power, there to await adjudication by its 
prize court. If it is not in a position to do this, we have always held 
that such prizes must be set at liberty. But in this respect Great 
Britain has been a voice crying in the wilderness, and it has never yet 
been able to enforce its views on other nations. 

By the Declaration, the power of destruction is largely restricted, 
and, moreover, if the prize court sustains the capture or the destruc- 
tion, there is an appeal provided to the International Court. It is 
perhaps advisable to quote the actual clauses of the Declaration 
which deal with this question. : 
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Art. 48. A neutral vessel which has been captured may not be destroyed 
by the captor ; she must be taken into such port as is proper for the determination 
there of all questions concerning the validity of the prize, 

Art. 49. As an exception, a neutral vessel which has been captured by a 
belligerent warship, and which would be liable to condemnation, may be destroyed 
if the observance of Article 48 would involve danger to the safety of the warship 
or to the success of the operations in which she is engaged at the time. 

Art. 50. Before the vessel is destroyed all persons on board must be placed 
in safety, and all the ship’s papers and other documents which the parties 
interested consider relevant for the purpose of deciding on the validity of the 
capture must be taken on board the warship. 

Art. 51. A captor who has destroyed a neutral vessel must, prior to any 
decision respecting the validity of the prize, establish that he onlygacted in 
the face of an exceptional necessity, of the nature contemplated in Article 49. 
If he fails to do this, he must compensate’ the parties interested, and no exmaina- 
tion shall be made of the question whether the capture was valid or not, 

Art. 52. If the capture of a neutral vessel is subsequently held to be invalid, 
though the act of destruction has been held to have been justifiable, the captor 
must pay compensation to the parties interested, in place of the restitution to 
which they would have been entitled. 


It will be seen that the right to sink neutrals is hedged about 
with many safeguards. The articles quoted represent a very great 
advance in the direction of the views always advocated by Great 
Britain, and moreover, as the capture of neutrals carrying contra- 
band for the enemy is perfectly within the rights of any belligerent, 
more often than otherwise it would be found that the capturing Power 
was merely sinking its own property. Critics say this is equivalent 
to hanging a man and judging him afterwards, but after all the number 
of our merchant vessels engaged in carrying contraband for a belli- 
gerent, and which are captured, is not usually a large proportion 
of our merchant navy, and the main point is that our shipowners 
or underwriters shall be able to obtain redress, Far too much seems 
to be made of this objection, and it is quite overlooked that a refusal 
to ratify the Declaration means that foreign Powers will continue to 
exercise the custom of capture and sinking neutrals without any of 
these many safeguards, and that our shipowners will, as heretofore, 
be left to the tender mercies of a foreign prize court, without the 
modification of their prize laws which the Declaration provides. 
No shipowner prefers this. 

At present all prize cases are decided by the courts of the Powers 
making the captures, and they decide them by their own rules. Surely 
it must be an immense advance to have these cases in future settled 
in accordance with an agreed international law, with an appeal to 
an International Tribunal. 

Some opponents of the Declaration affect to believe that no justice 
can be expected from this Tribunal. 

I do not think that such a view can hold. There are judges among 
foreign nations who are quite as capable of deciding matters of law 
ag are our own judges, and if it hereafter appeared that honest judg- 
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ments were not given, there would be a very short life for this Tribunal, 
All the Powers have assisted in setting it up, and it would seem 
proper and reasonable view to take that its decisions would be such 
as to command general respect. 

There are two points to be considered which are not covered by 
the London Chamber of Commerce Resolutions, but which have beep 
raised in other quarters as objections. The first relates to blockades, 
and the second to the unfairness of an arrangement whereby (on- 
tinental Powers at war with us can obtain food supplies via neutral 
ports, while all the ports in Great Britain would be considered enemy 


-@ 

In regard to blockade, the new regulations seem to me to be simply 
a further approximation to the rules of blockade hitherto strongly 
insisted upon by Great Britain, viz. that for an operation of this 
nature to be legal it must be effective. Articles 1 to 21 of the Declara- 
tion deal with this question. They are too lengthy to quote, buta 
careful study of them shows that they do not in any wise hamper 
our Navy in the prosecution of such an operation. As a matter of 
fact these new rules were proposed by Great Britain. 

As to the alleged disadvantage to this country that neutrals can 
convey supplies to the enemy through neutral ports, while all such 
supplies to British and Irish ports would, according to Article 34, 
be held to be consigned to a ‘ fortified’place belonging to the enemy 
or other place serving as a base for the armed forces of the enemy,’ 
At first sight there would appear to be some weight in this objec- 
tion, but a little clear thinking shows that the apparent disadvantage 
arises purely from a want of appreciation of the geographical position. 
Great Britain and Ireland enjoy an overwhelming advantage in time 
of war owing to their being islands. According to the authority 
quoted (i.e. the Food Supply Commission) it is almost impossible 
to conceive a situation whereby food supplies by our own vessels 
can be prevented from reaching our ports. On the other hand, Euro- 
pean nations have some advantage from their living on a continent, 
but the balance lies heavily in our favour. 

If the many avenues which give easy access to our islands are 
free to our own vessels, they will be equally free to neutrals. Hf, 
as I have said before, by a great naval catastrophe they are ever closed 
to our own vessels, then we would be starved into submission, neutrals 
or no neutrals. : 

Although an enemy may procure supplies through neighbouring 
neutral ports, no one will deny that this would mean a large rise in 
the cost of food, which would have a very important bearing on the 
conduct of any war. Again, in a war with a Continental Power, 
almost the first thing our Navy would attempt to do would be to 
blockade the enemy ports, and her trade would be entirely ruined for 
‘he time. In these days of keen commercial competition it is certain 
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that no Continental Power could continue to hold its trade if its only 
outlet was through neutral ports. 

The refusal to ratify the Declaration would not alter these natural 
conditions. If we so refuse we are not a bit better off, and if we 
accept we are in no worse position. I have no doubt that an enemy 
would make the fullest possible use of Article 34 in regard to British 
and Irish ports, but the inference is that an island Power like ours 
should always attach overwhelming importance to the absolute neces- 
sity of its being the greatest naval Power in the world. 

I would like here to refer to the position of Mr. T. Gibson 
Bowles, M.P., who has taken, and is taking, a large share in an agitation 
against the Declaration. In effect he says : ‘ Great Britain is by far the 
strongest naval Power ; let us away with all conventions ; let us carry 
on our wars as we like ; let us worry and harass the enemy in any way 
we can ; let us treat neutrals as we please ; let us stop, search, and cap- 
ture them as long as they are going to enemy ports, or we think that 
they are, whether carrying contraband, conditional contraband, or 
freegoods’ ; and I suppose even he would add, the only consideration 
restricting us being our power to enforce acquiescence in our pro- 
ceedings on the part of the Powers who happen to be at the time 
neutrals. 

This, as he says, involves denouncing the Declaration of Paris, 
which he would like us to do, but I fear that he does not count the 
cost. Were we to start on such a racket in our next fight, we might 
find that instead of being at war with one Power we should speedily 
have to face the rest of Europe. And further, if we did start on such 
a course, in the next war that came along, in which we might be 
neutrals, does he not know that the then belligerent Powers would 
also refuse to be bound by any rules, and that the capture and sinking 
of our merchant vessels that carried goods for one of the combatants. 
would be more ruthless than ever before, that our redress would 
be to the belligerent prize court, and that owning half the merchant 
tonnage of the world we should suffer more in this respect than any 
other nation ? Would not such a course involve us in serious com- 
plications with one or even both of these belligerents in our attempt to 
protect our own shipping? We have faced Europe before, and I do 
not suppose that we would flinch from it again if it were absolutely 
necessary, but it is an entirely different thing to adopt as a policy now 
one that would inevitably tend in the direction of our being forced into 
such a position, whether we liked it or not. No, I do not think that 
Mr. Bowles will convince many that his course is the right one for this 
country to pursue. 

Now let us see whether, after weighing all considerations, it is to 
the advantage or hindrance of our country to accept the Declaration 
of London. We have seen that the Declaration does not, as alleged, 
alter what has been called the Law of Nations, rather it codifies what 
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has hitherto been nebulous, and makes the same rules for all. It is ap 
advance—not the whole way—but a very long way in the direction 
of British ideals. The supply of food to our shores by neutrals has 
been shown to be of no importance to us. The conversion of mer. 
chant vessels on the high seas is not assented to by Great Britain, and 
our Government can deal with that question in a very drastic manner 
if it chooses. The sinking of neutral prizes is hedged round by go 
many restrictions, that we can obtain redress for illegal treatment 
where little or no redress has been possible before. The rules of 
blockade are largely in favour of a Power that can provide sufficient 
means for making them effective ; and lastly, the alleged disadvantage 
whereby neutrals can supply the enemy through neutral ports, and 
whereby neutrals may be prevented from trading with British or Irish 
ports, has been shown to be of little value to the enemy in the first 
case, and no disadvantage to us whatever in the second. 

The distinct advantage of the Declaration is that henceforth we 
shall know how we stand ; instead of chaos there will be law. Before, 
there was no agreement as to contraband. During the late Russo. 
Japanese War, Russia declared cotton to be contraband, and no one 
stopped her so doing. Now we have an agreed list of contraband, 
another of conditional contraband, another of free goods, and the 
same prize law all over the world. Some say the free goods list is 
so small as not to be worth consideration, but, as Sir Edward Grey 
pointed out to the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce (Letter 4, 
November 26, 1910), it amounts to about 33 per cent. of our annual 
exports and imports. Neutral vessels carrying such goods, even to 
an enemy port, are free of capture, and our trade stands to gain more 
than any other nation’s by this. It is an immense advantage to our 
merchant navy; it need not engage in contraband trading unless it 
likes, and should it do so, it knows what is contraband and what is 
not. Before, everything was uncertain. In addition, we shall have 
an International Prize Court to settle ultimately all questions arising 
out of prize law. Can anyone deny that this is a condition of things 
that is worth having? I cannot take the view that this court will fail 
to justify its existence, nor that it will fail to render justice even to 
Britons. Should it unfortunately do so, as I have said before, a 
speedy end will be made of it, and not only of it, but of the whole 
paraphernalia of the Hague Conference. In such a case we will revert 
to the position Mr. T. Gibson Bowles so urgently desires, denounce 
the Declaration of Paris, and be free to conduct our wars as we 
choose. 

The paramount consideration for us when belligerent is to be able 
successfully to defeat the enemy and to protect our food supply; 
and for that we require a Navy which is powerful enough to meet 
any combination that we may reasonably expect to meet. Some 
argue that food supplies should be put upon the free list, and urge 
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the rejection of the Declaration because of such omission. Personally, 
Tconsider that Free Food would be the most unfortunate thing that 
could happen to this country. Given our Navy, our food supplies are 
certain; given food supplies in the free list, how long would it be before 
magitation arose for reduction of our Navy because we had then no 
cause to protect our merchant vessels? There is, or I should say 
there once was, a small party in this country who thought the money 
devoted to our Navy could be better devoted to other objects. That 

never did, nor does it now, hold much weight in our councils, 
and not the least blessing conferred by the wide publicity and the ample 
discussion of the provisions contained in this same Declaration of Lon- 
don is, that it is bringing home to every one of us, as no discussion on 
Naval Estimates has ever done in the life of this generation, the over- 
whelming necessity at any cost of maintaining a Navy equal to the heavy 
responsibilities which our insular position, our trade, and our com- 
merce impose upon us. Give us our Navy and we need fear nothing. 


J. Witson Porter. 


Postscript.—Since the above was written, the annual meeting of 
the Chamber of Shipping of the United Kingdom has been held. At 
this meeting the following resolution was passed : 


That in the opinion of this Chamber, it is not desirable that the Declaration 
should be ratified unless it is first modified. 

This Chamber is fully alive to the importance of establishing an Internationa! 
court for determining appeals from prize courts, and to other advantages to 
neutral commerce which would follow from the adoption of the Declaration. But 
it believes that these are far outweighed by the disadvantageous position in 
which it would leave this nation in regard to the vital question of the importa- 
tion of food in the event of our being one of the belligerents. If we should be at 
war with a Continental nation, foodstuffs coming to our shores in neutral vessels 
would be liable to interference and possible destruction, while our enemy would 
be at liberty to import foodstufis even for the express purpose of supporting his 
amy, by the simple device of having them transported in neutral ships to neutral 
ports and then importing them overland. 

Until the Declaration can be modified by the removal of the unfair disadvan- 
tage to which reference has been made, or until foodstuffs can be placed on the 
list of articles which cannot be declared contraband, it is, in the opinion of this 
Chamber, preferable to leave matters as they are rather than ratify the Declara- 
tion, 


While the resolution approves the establishment of an International 
Court, and other advantages derivable by neutrals from the Declara- 
tion, it in effect condemns the whole convention because neutrals may 
be prevented from carrying food to our ports, or until food is placed on 
the free list, the latter an impossible as well as undesirable consum- 
mation if Sea Power is to remain effective. Incidentally it may be 
remarked that while the proposer of the resolution, in conformity 
with its terms, expressed keen appreciation of an International Court, 
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the seconder derided it and stated that he would infinitely prefer 
the tender mercies of the captor’s prize court—a preference which, 
of course he could always give effect to by abstaining from appeal. 

The Chamber of Shipping consists of thirty-one afiiliated societies 
hailing from the seaports around our coasts, eighteen of them being 
Shipowners’ Societies, and thirteen being Mutual Protection and Insu- 
rance Associations. The annual meeting is open to any shipowner or 
other person belonging to an affiliated society, but no one except a 
delegate from one of those bodies is allowed to propose resolutions, 
amendments, or to vote. Neither has anyone but a delegate the right 
to address the meeting except by courtesy. 

The General Shipowners’ Society of London, owing to a division of 
opinion among its members, did not give its delegates any instruc. 
tions as to how they should vote; apparently nearly all the other 
affiliated societies instructed their delegates to vote in favour of the 
resolution. 

At the meeting a strong appeal was made by Sir Kenneth Anderson, 
K.C.M.G. (Orient Steam Navigation Company), for either a postpone 
ment of the resolution pending further consideration of the Declaration, 
or for the appointment of a committee to report on the whole question. 
He was supported by Mr. Molteno, M.P. (Union Castle Line), and by 
Mr. Thos. L. Devitt (Chairman of the Shipping Federation). Other 
London shipowners were present ready to add their voices to counsels 
of moderation, but they did not obtain an opportunity of speaking, 

Those who have followed the discuss:ons on this quest.on, wil 
remember that the Liverpool Steamship Owners’ Association some 
time ago passed resolutions in favour of the Declaration. This is by 
far the more important of the two Shipowning Societies in Liverpool, 
and is not affiliated with the Chamber of Shipping. It represents 
about four million tons of steam shipping. I think it may be accepted 
that many of the leading London shipowners are also in favour of 
accepting the Declaration ; so the situation to-day is, that they and 
the leading shipowners of Liverpool are in favour of the Declaration, 
while the rest of the shipping community of the United Kingdom 
accept it, save practically on one point, i.e. their fear that under 
Articles 33 and 34 neutrals will be unduly restricted in the carriage 
of food supplies to our ports in war time. Such a view cannot be held 
by any fair reading of the Declaration, but in the above notes I have 
conceded this point to the opponents of the Convention. If neutrals 
were treated unfairly by our enemies in war time, the Power owning 
these neutrals may be trusted to take the strongest possible means to 
ensure that its innocent traders’ rights were respected. Of course, it 
might or might not be in a sufficiently powerful position to accomplish 
this. But let us suppose that the Chamber has its way and the Con- 
vention is so modified that neutrals would be allowed without question 
to carry supplies of food to this country in a time of war. Suppo 
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our own merchant vessels were prevented from running (and it is 
only on this supposition that the question of neutral carriers 

any interest for us), can it for one moment be considered 
feasible that Great Britain, deprived of its immense carrying trade in its 
own vessels, could continue any war, or could even exist, nurtured by 
neutrals alone? Directly our Navy is unable to protect our carrying 
trade, at that moment the war is over as far as Great Britain is 
concerned. If we can protect our own merchant vessels, the neutrals 
trading to our ports will be equally protected by us. 

The want of clear thinking that has been responsible for so many of 
the resolutions passed by Chambers of Commerce throughout: the 
country on this subject has evidently infected the Chamber of Ship- 
ping. Its resolution cannot be sustained by any sane argument. 


J. Witson Porrer. 


Vou. LX1X - No. 408 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY Mareh 


FOR AND AGAINST THE DECLARATION 
OF LONDON- 


(IL) 


I am afraid that there are few in the land able to realise the tender 
mercies that were vouchsafed when it was decided to drop the Naval 
Prize Bill, for the time being, in order that the Declaration of London 
should be thoroughly discussed at the coming Colonial Conference. 

Writing as a naval officer who commenced his career in the early 
fifties of last century, I view with positive dread some of the clauses 
in this proposed treaty, as they will affect our interests as a belligerent. 
The rise and growth of great navies have entirely changed the 
conditions and order of tliings, and this treaty in some instances falls 
far short of safeguarding our interests proportionately with our re- 
quirements. Unfortunately, by far the greater majority in the land 
cannot picture to themselves the probabilities and possibilities that 
will accrue under the stress of a great naval war. History teaches us 
little: Nelson’s days are our last historical reminiscences, and that 
great man’s sole competitor in the race for supremacy was the navy 
of France. In those days our naval prize courts were of our own 
making : now we have thrown up the sponge, and relegated our interests 
on the sea to the tender mercies of foreign influences that will sit in 
conclave at the Hague ; at once a surrender of all our maritime rights. 
So I ask, What has brought about this change ? Who laid these pro- 
positions before us? Who is answerable for accepting them? The 
whole subject, I say distinctly, is a national question, and of supreme 
importance to us, as a naval Power, in any future warfare. 

I will not weary my readers by entering into some of the clauses of 
this treaty—they are far too many and complicated for any layman 
to understand—but when its ratification comes before Parliament under 
the guise of a Naval Prize Bill, I can only hope that it will not marge 
into a party question in the ordinary sense. We have to bear in mind 
that although an international agreement of this description may 
conduce to the interest of foreign Powers, it does not follow that it 
benefits this country, considering the totally different conditions under 
which we are placed ; and that from the fact of our being insular, and 
consequently isolated, we are denied the enormous advantages that 
other Powers possess in having access to neutral ports, and the still 
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greater blessings of bordering on friendly States, for the supply of every 
conceivable requisite in the time of war. 

Yet there are two important clauses I must refer to: the first is 
connected with our conditions of food supply, and the second that 
there is no safeguard against privateering. 

The Foreign Office officials announce to the world, in one sentence, 
that under this Declaration of London food supply is no longer absolute 
contraband of war, and in the second sentence they have to qualify 
these blessings in announcing that it still may be considered conditional 
contraband. Now let us mark this very important word conditional, 
and see its effects. It is all very simple and easily understood, but 
I will illustrate it so as to make it perfectly clear to those who are not 
in the habit of ‘ going down to the sea in ships.’ 

Let us picture to ourselves England at war, and the enemy’s 
er:1iser in chase of a neutral merchant steamer running a cargo of raw 
material and foodstuffs, destined to a port (it matters not which) 
of the British Islands. The cruiser, after several hours of chase, and 
having burnt tons and tons of coal she can ill afford to waste, comes 
up with the steamer, boards her, and examines her papers. Now comes 
in the conditional part of the play. The captain of the captured 
vessel declares that his cargo is consigned to an agent at Southampton, 
and that he is sure the foodstuffs are destined to Norwich for the 
use of the agricultural community of Norfolk, and not to Aldershot for 
feeding the Territorial force mobilising for war. In the former case, 
and as it bears on this conditional contraband situation, the cruiser 
must let the steamer proceed on her way rejoicing ; in the latter, the 
capture is legal. Now, can it be supposed, in the first instance, that 
there will not be perhaps many of these captures taking place over 
our lines or the enemy’s lines of communication weekly ?—conse- 
quently, how utterly futile it is to imagine that conditional contraband 
will be respected in the slightest degree, when all the ravages of war 
are devastating the ocean’s highways! The food-laden steamer 
destined for England will have the greatest attraction for our enemies, 
and to harass our trade and cut off our food supply will concern them 
much more than the bursting of shells on the sides of our ironclads. 
Sentiment has no place in war : the most that can be expected are the 
obligations that fall on civilised nations in the cause of humanity. 

Ah! Treaties, indeed! We know something in this generation 
of how they can be torn to shreds, even in the halcyon days of peace, 
when great interests between great nations are involved. Do not let 
us run away with the idea that the far-distant judicial ceremonies 
that may take place at the Hague will operate on the nerves of the 
fighting captain, before he scuttles the merchant steamer laden with 
foodstuffs when the stars are shining their brightest. 

We are living in days when sentiment seems to pervade the age. 

That benevolent institution at the Hague was born with the sole 
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object of averting wars, whilst endeavouring to bring nations together 
to reason before the fatal shot is fired. It was never intended to 
frame rules to guide nations during warfare. If my memory serves 
me rightly, Japan did not take much notice of its overtures before 
that nation fired its first shot on a Russian squadron. There is a 
warning note in this that we shall do well to consider. And before 
I close, why, may I ask, do we rush this treaty, wherein no provision 
is made to prevent an ordinary trading vessel from hoisting his arma- 
ment out of his hold and breaking out his pendant the moment he has 
discharged his cargo, where and when it suits his convenience? For 
purposes of argument, it may be claimed that we have equal rights. 
Yes, the rights may exist, but let me tell the man in the street that 
none but the largest and most powerful steamers belonging to bel- 
ligerent nations will attempt to keep the sea in future warfare. Ours 
will be employed in procuring us our daily supply of food, but this 
necessity does not touch our possible enemy; his largest steamers 
will be employed on our trade routes and lines of communication, 
destroying all he can lay his hands on. Therein lies the difference, 
and I say that we shall suffer in consequence for our neglect in not 
insisting on a clause being inserted in the Declaration of London 
condemning privateering. 

It is stated, as a solemn warning emanating from the Foreign Office, 
that if the Declaration of London falls through, we alone would be 
held responsible for thwarting the interests of foreign Powers: there 
is plenty of time left to make use of the smoothing influences of diplo- 
macy. Reading between the lines of this statement it would appear 
as if we were already aware of some of its shortcomings. But what- 
ever happens, our concerns rest entirely on framing clauses, or agreeing 
to clauses, in a treaty that will meet our interests on the sea in time of 
war. 

As I pen these lines, an official of the Admiralty informs us that 
over nineteen millojns’ worth of foodstuffs was imported into this 
country during the month of January. It is almost incredible to con- 
ceive that so much supply is necessary to keep the inhabitants of 
these isles alive for one month ; and when it is considered we are no 
longer self-supporting for more than two months, what a situation 
has to be faced! When our lines of communication are open to attack 
in warfare of long or short duration, where comes in the benevolence 
of this Declaration? It starts in surrendering our ancient maritime 
rights to the tender care of the foreigner ; it will not operate in the 
slightest degree to safeguard food supply to any nation in the cause 
. of humanity, because the provision as to conditional contraband will 
not be worth the paper it is written on, when countries are at each 
other’s throats; and further, it has let loose the scourge of priva- 
teering, illegal capture, uncivilised methods of warfare, that the Treaty 
of Paris internationally agreed to denounce in 1856. 

V. A. Monracu (Rear-Admiral). 
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TuosE who desire to see a better state of things in the Turkish Empire 
have from the first had but one question to ask themselves: Is there 
a better alternative to the continuance of the Turkish Government ? 
Until the revolution of July 1908 the answer was on the whole a 
clear one. The government of Abdul Hamid was so intolerable and 
so incapable of reform, that any effort was worth making which might 
lead to the introduction of another authority, at least in the European 
provinces ; and for English people it was an obvious duty to support 
the policy of intervention by the Great Powers in concert, if only for 
the reason that, failing such an intervention, an attack upon Turkey by 
the Bulgarian Government, driven to desperation by the incursion of 
refugees from Macedonia and the sympathy of Bulgarians with their 
compatriots across the frontier, was inevitable. 

At the moment of the revolution it was a supreme question for the 
Bulgarian Government whether to seize such a favourable moment 
for attack, and there were members of that Government who strongly 
urged it. But in Turkey itself the spirit of fraternity was in the 
ascendant ; and relief from an intolerable anarchy and internal strife 
was so welcome, that the idea of war was put aside, and the Bulgariap 
Government chose the course of peace. 

For sympathetic observers in Europe there was, therefore, no 
course open but that of supporting the Young Turks. No one sup- 
posed that the lion would for long lie down with the lamb, or that 
really constitutional government was conceivable in Turkey. But 
such was the personality of the Young Turks, and so great the imme- 
diate happiness following on their spirited achievement, that it was 
permissible to hope that public order might at least be provided. The 
Turks would, doubtless, remain in authority, but their despotism 
might become bearable. A parallel might be drawn from the libera- 
tion of Hungary, where a dominant minority, though virtually despotic, 
had at least provided personal, if not political, justice to the subject 
races. 

English opinion in regard to this question has rightly followed 
opportunist lines, and its apparent change of front indicated no 
change of principle. 
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The Young Turks have now had time to indicate the stuff they are 
made of, and there are some observers both in England and France 
who are inclined to the conclusion that after all the leopard has not 
changed his spots. It is time to reconsider the policy of two 
years ago. Criticism has been withheld in the desire to give the 
reformers every chance, and not to shake their prestige. The English 
people would be only too glad to leave the inhabitants of other countries 
to manage their own affairs. But voices are again heard denouncing 
Turkish rule. The Balkan Committee has by a careful collection of 
information, and by the personal visits of several of its members, 
endeavoured to arrive at a conclusion. If the Young Turks are no 
better than the old, and if Turkey cannot be revived as a self-respect- 
ing State and a permanent factor in the comity of nations, the sooner 
its prestige is destroyed, and an intolerable situation relieved, the 
better. That is the conclusion which the Christian subject of the 
Ottoman Empire may be excused for arriving at. 

But the onlooker who considers as a whole what the Young Turks 
have effected, what are the possibilities of political change, and how 
great are the interests of international peace, will certainly conclude 
that the time has not yet come for a change of front on the part of the 
Western Powers. It is rather a new method of action that is required. 
If the new policy of supporting the Turkish reformers is to continue, 
the practical task has changed from one of public agitation to that of 
diplomatic influence ; in place of definite condemnation of a govern- 
ment, we have the more difficult obligation of allotting praise and 
blame. 

I 

What, then, can be put to the credit side of the account ? 

The Christian elements in European Turkey are unwilling to admit 
that improvements have taken place, but allowances must be made for 
their mentality, which is very different from ours. The Powers, and 
England in particular, have concerned themselves, not for the political 
rights of Turkish subjects, but for their personal security ; and rightly 
so from our point of view. Yet that which bulks largest in the out- 
look of almost every Christian in the East is the general interest of his 
religious community, with which is identified, in the case of Greeks, 
Bulgarians, and Servians, the nationality to which that community 
belongs. 

We must make allowance, therefore, for the disinclination of Otto- 
man subjects to judge impartially of that aspect of things with which 
we are most concerned. The Young Turks have never pretended to be 
’ “home rulers.” They were avowed Unionists from the first. The 
policy of decentralisation advocated at the revolution by the Turkish 
prince, Sabaeddin, was so intolerable to Young Turkish feeling that 
within three months of the first revolution the prince had virtually 
abandoned it. What the Young Turks did profess was civilisation on 
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Buropean lines—regard for personal security and for the economic 

which follows it. By their successes in this sphere the Young 
Turks will stand or fall. This is the condition, and the only condition, 
on which English friends have given them their support. It was for 
this matter of personal security that Lord Lansdowne and Sir Edward 
Grey worked in recent years, and so long as the Berlin Treaty and its 
history is remembered, the British Government has not only the right 
but the duty to demand it. 

What we have, therefore, to look for, is above all the security of 
the peasant from oitrage and equality of treatment in courts of law. 
In other words, we must judge the Turks by their efforts to reform the 
police, adequately to remunerate the judges, and regularly to pay the 
soldiers. 

Judged by this standard there is much to say for what the new 
régime has done. Freedom of travel is immensely enlarged. Whereas 
formerly no one might leave his district without permission, he is now 
at liberty to travel where he likes, and the railways are crowded with 
passengers. This is not only a relief from personal restraint, but an 
immense advantage to commerce, Every European who does business 
with native traders has occasion to observe the effects of this freedom ; 
for instance, the merchant who had borrowed money to enlarge his 
trade was formerly unable to collect his debts, or renew. orders, 
from his clients, from the mere inability to go and see them ; all this is 
now changed, and the result is a benefit not to be depreciated. 

Little indications of what this means are immediately apparent 
even to the tourist. Travelling down from Servia to Salonika, he sees 
at once the proofs of increased passenger traffic; it now pays the 
station restaurant at Uskup to provide luncheon when the train stops ; 
notices hang on the station walls advertising conveniences for pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem ; and on arriving at Salonika you find a new 
hotel, with which even the modernised tourist can find no fault. The 
passage of the frontier into Turkey was formerly a definite transition 
from Europe to Asia ; the sensation is no longer one of passing out of 
Europe. It may be more fitly compared with the change of atmo- 
sphere which the traveller experiences on entering Bosnia. His luggage 
is not now strewn upon the floor by the Customs authorities, and the 
great increase of railway receipts proves that it is not Europeans alone 
who experience the improved conditions. 

As in the case of freedom of travel, the cessation of vexatious 
interference has produced a marked improvement in another matter, 
viz.—freedom of speech. Formerly, the traveller who had any regard 
for the welfare of the people refrained from holding any communication 
with them as he travelled through the villages or towns, because he 
rendered them liable to suspicion and persecution ; he will now find 
that little fear on this score is felt by the peasants, and none in the 
towns. Before the Revolution every conversation between two or 
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more Ottoman subjects might bring disaster upon them, and a general 
atmosphere of anxiety destroyed social life. It is a magnificent con- 
trast for the Turk as well as the Christian to-day that he is free to meet 
his friends, and even to enjoy public meetings and club life. 

The peasant in European Turkey, however, has gained most of all, 
from another feature of the new régime, which is not the direct work 
of the Government, but incidental to it. I allude to the internecine 
feud which led in the latter years of the Hamidian epoch to a death 
roll of 200 per month, according to the statistics collected by the 
British consular agents alone. It is greatly to the credit of the Young 
Turks that they have not attempted to continue the noxious method 
of setting one section of the people against another, employed by 
Abdul Hamid. By encouraging the national hopes of the Greeks (and 
giving them carte blanche to murder) the lete Sultan succeeded in 
decimating the adherents of the Bulgarian Church—the e!ement most 
dangerous to him. I myself, for instance, in 1906, visited a large 
village, which had been a few days before attacked by a Greek and 
Turkish band, and found the wounded, men, women, and children, 
lying untended some days after the attack. Thirteen of the villagers, 
including children, had been killed. 

To such abominations the following episode of village life to-day 
forms an agreeable contrast. 

Near Strumitsa, the Bulgarian population had been terrorised by a 
Greek band, and had accepted a Greek schoolmaster, who was attempt- 
ing to teach the children a language hitherto unknown to them. 
Immediately after the Revolution these people reverted openly to their 
own church, and recalled their Bulgarian priest. Thereupon, Greek 
emissaries set fire to the church and destroyed it. But this time they 
reckoned without their host. The Turkish police were sent to arrest 
the incendiaries ; some were flogged and others sentenced to long 
imprisonment. 

The situation in this case was complicated by the presence of some 
Protestants—the fruits of the well-known American missionary pro- 
paganda. These men had refused, even in the worst times, to declare 
themselves Greek, and such has been the prestige resulting from their 
courage that within the last few months, a large part of the village, 
having first returned to worship in its own tongue, has taken a step 
further, and joined the Protestant Church. 

All this may be accounted among the solid fruits of the Revolution, 
for the attempt to maintain ascendancy by encouraging internecine 
strife must be strongly tempting to the Turks ; and the fact that they 
have refrained from it indicates a genuine measure of civilised feeling. 

The cessation of the Turco-Bulgarian feud has not merely produced 
a diminished death roll. It has gone with positive results also. The 
vexed question of the churches, it was thought by many Europeans, 
would be found impossible to settle without further bloodshed ; and, 
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indeed, before the Revolution, it was common for Europeans to express 
doubt’ whether under any European Government, even our own, the 
murder habit could be eradicated. But the revulsion from hatred to 
common sense has been most rapid. The Turkish Parliament adopted 
a law by which the Churches should be allotted to that party which 
held a certain proportion of support in the village. Such, however, 
was the improved feeling between the Greeks and the Bulgarians, that 
they forestalled the ignominious resort to a Turkish arbitrator; they 
appointed a joint Commission, and have actually settled by mutual 
consent a question which in the last five years of the old régime pro- 
duced not only quarrels but several thousand deaths. 

The necessity of common defence has doubtless operated to bring 
about this result. But the Turks also must have credit for having 
abstained from fomenting strife. 

Again, all travellers are struck with the great amount of rebuilding 
proceeding, not only in Salonika and other towns, but in countless 
villages also—an index of confidence not adequately reflected in the 
views of British residents and commercial men. 

There is, moreover, a very considerable increase of trade. The 
enormous rise in the Customs receipts is not entirely due to the cessa- 
tion of bribery, or to the improved methods instituted by Mr. Crawford, 
the admirable official lent by the British Government, whose work the 
Turks themselves are never tired of praising. English firms are behind 
those of Germany and Austria, for reasons which are partly natural, 
but in spite of the advantages which these countries possess, and their 
more adaptable methods, English imports are increasing. It is 
notable that English agricultural machines, for instance, are now on 
view in a showroom at Salonika, and are widely sold. 

Among other incidental benefits, the poorer classes are not now 
so wholly as of old beyond the reach of medical aid. I have formerly 
seen even sufferers from ghastly and mortal wounds lying untended 
in rough cottages, because to enter the Turkish hospital would probably 
have meant a worse fate, and their own community was not allowed 
to build a hospital of its own. At Salonika the Bulgarians were 
occasionally rash enough to enter the hospital, but their experience 
was not encouraging to others; one man is known to have feigned 
madness in order to get himself ejected from the hospital because of 
the ill-treatment received there. To-day, at the same hospital, of 
which the well-known Dr. Nazim Bey is the active president, Bulgarians 
may be seen in large numbers, enjoying the comforts contributed by 
a society of Turkish ladies. 

Among improvements incidental to the Revolution we must not 
omit the new freedom of public discussion, which is now widely 
enjoyed. At the English Quaker mission at Stamboul, many Turks 
now attend the open debates held upon religious and speculative 
subjects. There is a keen spirit of inquiry displayed, and even 
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Mohammedan Hojas may be found discussing the merits of Christianity 
with Armenians and Greeks. So long as the Koran is not mentioned, 
the Bible is eagerly examined. These conferences, in which mer of 
such diverse views take part, are becoming so popular that a larger 
hall is needed, and indeed no object of happier omen for the Ottoman 
state could be found. A common platform is not easily devised for 
people who have for so long lived at enmity. Well-wishers of the 
people of the Near East may find here the most perfect object for their 
charity, for the new hall, if funds are forthcoming, will definitely serve 
to appease the ingrained hatreds of the past. 

But the benefits resulting from a mere relaxation of interference 
are of less importance in the long run than the positive action of 
the Government. It is more important to inquire what steps the 
reformers are taking to lay the foundations of future well-being 
The Young Turks are free to admit that in visible works of utility 
they have not progressed far. But possibly in regard to railway, 
irrigation, and road schemes, the Turkish habit of elaborate inquiry 
by leisurely commissions is not out of place. A little ‘ Yavash’ 
is better than the old-time practice of hastily beginning a road and 
leaving it without bridges. No time, indeed, was lost in setting on 
foot the investigations of Sir William Willcocks in Mesopotamia, and 
French engineers have been busy in the Vardar valley and other 
suitable fields for irrigation. Contracts have been signed for the 
improvement of roads and new railways. Foreign concessionnaires 
are apt to complain of vexatious delays; but the backwardness of 
British firms is not entirely due to this cause, as the progress made 
by the firm of Sir John Jackson serves to indicate. 

The one field of progress for which the Turks claim credit is that 
of army reform. This, they say, is rightly the first sphere for the 
establishment of equality. It is to create a patriotic feeling, to 
turn the eyes of the Christians from Athens or Sofia to Constantinople, 
to increase the sense of imperial unity and strength, and to indica 
the Turkish idea of equal justice. 

I was taken through a series of newly-built barrack-rooms, and 
a considerable number of Christians in the ranks were brought forward. 
It may indeed be doubted whether the privilege of bearing arms will 
bring any material increase of happiness to the Christians or the Jews. 
It is said that the menial tasks are allotted to them, and that equality 
in this case only means the privilege of dying from cholera on the 
Arabian sands. In Salonika such was the anxiety among the great 
Jewish colony to avoid service that the question of birth certificates 
became a burning one, and it appeared that in a certain year from 
which the recruiting age was to date, no births had occurred at all! 
But the theory of Ottoman unity must clearly be expressed in the 
armed embodiment of the empire ; and the Turks have made a start 
with vigour. European residents scoffed at the promise to enrol 
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Christians in the ranks. To-day Christian officers are being trained. 
But success will demand a fairer proportion of the various races. The 
insignificant influence of the Christian element in one barrack which 
I saw was markedly indicated when the Mohammedans, in their 
khaki uniforms, fell upon their knees for the sunset prayer. There 
must be no sense of subordination for the non-Moslem. It is, however, 
s boast eagerly made by the Turkish officers that the parents of 
Christian recruits write to tell them how their sons wish their term 
of service with the regiment to be extended. 

Many turbulent elements, also, are being enlisted for the first time. 
Travellers who in former days have witnessed the lawlessness of 
Albania or Armenia will not readily condemn the policy of the Turks 
in breaking down the authority of those Albanian or Kurdish chiefs, 
who have flourished on the impoverishment and enslavement 
of their Christian neighbours. I saw few more hopeful signs than 
a company of recruits from Novi Bazar, whose familiar aspect of 
savagery was but slightly concealed by their grey military hoods. 
For them a term of discipline appeared to me a very proper exchange 
for the liberty to refuse taxes and bully their neighbours, which I 
witnessed a few years ago in the district known as Old Servia. 

Opinions among those Europeans who accompanied the Turkish 
army in Albania last year differ widely as to the degree of efficiency 
as yet attained, but there can be no question that as a fighting fore 
the army is improved, and that in regard to its political aspect the 
military forces of Turkey have been assimilated greatly to those of, 
let us say, the Austrians in Bosnia. 

It can at all events be put to the credit of the Turks that not only 
the common soldier but the gendarmerie and the policemen receive 
their pay with tolerable regularity. 

The efficiency of the gendarmerie is the crucial test by which the 
new régime should be judged ; and it might be wished that the Turks 
took more advantage of European aid in organising it. But national 
pride must be allowed for ; and if progress is slow, it is not yet proved 
that the security of the roads is not already greatly increased, even 
though the Turks do not yet profess to have completed the reorganisa- 
tion. Special frontier battalions are being trained. 

We might despair of reforms of every kind if the question of 
finance were not being tackled also. But here, at the very root 
of all efficiency, it cannot be denied that Turkey has done even more 
than was expected of her. A man of immense assiduity, combined 
with great brilliance, has been found in Djavid Bey. For the first 
time Turkey has had a real Budget, and a Parliamentary control 
exercised by an active Finance Committee in the Parliament House ; 
and the Government has also invited the aid of the Great Powers 
and freely adopts the advice of their representatives on the Finance 
Commission. The revenue has greatly increased, and though Djavid 
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Bey has been compelled to allot an undue proportion to warlike 
expense, Turkey may well be congratulated upon this young teacher 
from a Salonika school, whose exposition of Turkish financial prospects 
and political aims made such an impression upon a large number 
of English parliamentarians at the House of Commons last summer, 

Though it is doubtless disappointing to observe that militarism 
has eaten up what was required for public works and education, there ig 
progress in these respects also. Ministers have shown great interest 
in educational reforms, and have not been above co-operating with 
Europeans to this end. They have lectured at the American College 
and the Turkish Ladies’ Club, which meets at the American Mission 
house. They have paid for students to be trained as teachers at the 
Scutari College, and greatly improved their own normal schools, It 
is true that the sum allotted to education in the Budget is not greatly 
increased, but it would be useless to build schools for teachers who 
do not yet exist. 

Failing adequate governmental action, certain branches of 
education have been virtually undertaken by the ‘ Committee of 
Union and Progress,’ among whose members it is a rule that each 
shall contribute one per cent. of his income to the funds of the Com- 
mittee. It is now laid down that no branch of the Committee shall 
be formed unless it maintains a school. A visit to the Committee's 
school at Salonika is a most happy experience. Among the boys 
are sons of Turkish functionaries and leading members of the Com- 
mittee, and a very considerable number of Christians and Jews. The 
only language employed, besides Turkish, is French, and pupils who 
undertake to be teachers in after life are received free. It is said 
that 600 Turkish towns can now boast a Committee school, and 
though the teachers may not be of the highest efficiency, the scheme 
does represent an attempt to provide for the future exactly in the 
way that political wisdom dictates. 

There is another class of school which the Committee has established 
and which has been received with great enthusiasm. This is the 
night school for giving free elementary teaching to that vast number 
of; men who, under the old régime, had learnt neither to read nor 
write. I have visited these schools in Stamboul and found gathered 
together there at 8 o’clock in the evening, soldiers, policemen, clerks 
in clean collars, black Arabs, and dark-faced Kurdish porters with 
their irregular turbans, learning, in friendly proximity, their A B C. 

Among positive reforms effected by the Government, the Turks 
claim to have done much in the appointment of non-Turks to official 
posts. But perhaps the most effective recognition of the idea of 
inter-religious equality has been the Parliament itself. Though 
‘constitutional’ is hardly the word to apply, yet we must remember 
that methods for securing the preponderance of the dominant race 
are very familiar in Europe, and particularly in a monarchy so near to 
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Turkey as Hungary; and where the feeling of religious and racial 
ascendancy has been so intense it is no small achievement that 
Christian deputies should be allowed not only to sit but to make 
the most scathing attacks upon the conduct of the Government. 

The press is not so free, it appears, as the Members of Parliament. 
But criticisms of the Government appearing in foreign newspapers are 
at least reproduced in the Turkish journals, and it would be unfair 
in this or any other respect to apply a standard more lofty than we 
should demand of certain European states with whom we are on 
friendly terms and whose methods we seldom criticise. 













II 


It should, however, be remembered that of all the Christian subjects 

of the Ottoman Empire, few indeed would be found to concur in 
the praises which we have allotted in the above survey. No improve- 
ment has occurred which inclines the Christian population, at least 
of European Turkey, to make the best of the situation. The enmities 
and the hatreds of the past have been too deep to disappear in less 
than a decade, or perhaps in many generations. The European 
observer may be pardoned for thinking that he is able to take a juster 
view, and to accord his sympathy to the attempt of the Turks to 
revive the Ottoman Empire. He is concerned to see the possibility 
of civilised life accorded to the population at large. He is not con- 
cerned to gratify the political sympathies of one section or another. 
He therefore judges the success of the Turks, as Lord Lansdowne 
and Lord Crewe indicated recently in the House of Lords, by the 
standard of public order. He may condone the policy of repression 
which led to barbarities in Albania and Macedonia, but he cannot 
condone the irregular and widespread cruelties which accompanied 
that repression. It is clear, even to the traveller, that, whatever 
the cause may be, security has not been provided, and that therefore 
the support of Europe to Young Turkey cannot yet be regarded as a 
permanent factor. 

It is not denied, even by the Turks themselves, that the troops 
employed in collecting arms behaved no better than in Abdul Hamid’s 
time. Many thousands of villagers were mercilessly flogged, and 
great numbers were permanently disabled. Though outrages on 
women of the old kind do not seem to have been recorded, many were 
beaten ; while a certain number of peasants died under maltreatment 
and some disappeared. What is perhaps worse than the above 
(which may have been incidental to a situation which will not occur 
again), isolated crimes have not been suppressed, while numbers of 
peasants have been attacked and murdered on suspicion of sym- 
pathising with sedition, in spite of the amnesty proclaimed. By 
these means the Turks have blundered into provoking a policy of 
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reprisal, which has made their task harder than before, and which 
may bring them back to the situation in which Europe was compelled 
to interfere. They may plead inexperience and the fanaticism of 
the Turkish population, but Europe must take them as they are, | 
is to be feared that the leaders have yielded too readily to the demand 
for a policy of brow-beating and racial domination. 

The external indications of trouble include, for instance, the 
numerous pickets which still guard the railway bridges, the presence 
of armed bands, and the crowded state of the prisons. It is pleaded 
on the part of the policy of disarmament that, having taken army 
from the Albanians, it was impossible to leave them to the tende 
mercies of their armed Bulgarian neighbours. But there are leading 
Young Turks who express regret that even so the policy was not 
abandoned. It would have been better sternly to punish those who 
carried arms and to labour at taking away the grievances of the 
peasant; for so long as these grievances remain, the villager can 
be induced to support the armed bands which former insurgents are 
only too ready to keep in existence ; while once the bands have takep 
to the hills, the Turks, in turn, can hardly be expected to do other than 
avenge the reprisals which these bands commit. 

The Band leaders argue that reform in Turkey is inconceivable; 
that intervention of the Powers must be obtained even at the cost 
of suffering and death for the villagers; and again that the outrages 
on Christians are less numerous if a measure of fear is instilled into 
the hearts of the Turks. A noted leader, Apostol, has threatened 
with punishment any Bulgarian who should take office under the 
Turks, and peasants have been punished for giving up their arms, 
But it is not denied that the visit of this leader to Yenidje last autumn 
brought upon the district a series of brutalities of an appalling character, 
and that the murder of six non-combatant Turks at Ishtib has been 
the sole cause of the imprisonment of scores of peasants. An ominous 
feature of this has been that the late Minister of the Interior, Talaat 
Bey, was apparently unable to put a stop to the atrocious methods 
which prevailed last summer. It is to be feared that the troops, 
including many of their officers, have been only too ready to respond 
to the Chauvinistic feeling of the Young Turkish Committees at 
Monastir and Uskub, and that the Minister has lacked the authority 
to control the troops. The operations had of necessity to be.con- 
ducted by the army, the new gendarmerie not being yet organised; 
and it may be hoped that the special occasion for barbarity will 
not recur. 

No one acquainted with Talaat Bey could doubt his anxiety to con- 
fine the troops to civilised methods, and, indeed, some lack of firmness 
may be excused in a Minister who was but lately a clerk in the Post 
Office Department, and was suddenly called on to solve one of the 
most difficult problems of internal government in the world. But 
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barbarous methods must cease, or the days of Young Turkey are 
numbered. 

The Christian complains that nothing has been done to ingratiate 
the new régime in the eyes of the peasants. He sees no new railways 
roads, or improvement works. His school is upset by ignorant Turkish 
inspectors, and by the withdrawal of many of the teachers on the 
ground that they were not Turkish subjects. This has occurred even 
in the case of teachers trained under Protestant auspices, who are now 
teaching in American schools. The dispute over the schools is one 
of the troubles which would arise whether the authority were Turkish, 
Austrian, or any other. The Greek and Bulgarian schools have hitherto 
enjoyed a liberty which no European empire would recognise, and 
the Young Turks cannot be blamed for insisting upon some measure of 
inspection, though the enforcement of the Turkish language would be 
extremely unwise. But the ecclesiastical authorities decline to admit 
the inspectors and refer them to the metropolitan officials of the Church. 
The Turks would have been wiser to deal with the matter less harshly 
than they have. They would do well to remember the age-long injury 
which the subject populations have suffered from Turkey as it was. 
But this is more than we expect from governing races—even those 
whose civilisation should make them more conscious of the point of 
view of others. The Turks can see nothing but exaggeration in the 
complaints of cruelty, nothing but danger and insurrection in the 
presence of seditious bands, nothing but warlike ambition in the 
claims of the Greek and Bulgarian schools, where maps are found 
indicating that the scholars are taught to covet large sections of the 
Turkish Empire. 

European residents have many complaints to make of the Young 
Turks, some of which are hardly reasonable. From their point of view 
it is natural to deplore the diminished influence of the consuls, the 
sometimes truculent attitude of officials, and in general, the assump- 
tion of the right of Turkey to be treated as a European State, for 
instance in regard to the relations of the Foreign Minister with Euro- 
pean ambassadors. The immense influence of the chief dragomans of 
embassies, which was the feature of political life in Constantinople as 
most men have known it, was naturally offensive to a governing class 
whose pride demands an equal place with that of European peoples, 
and Rifat Pasha recently announced that he would in future deal with 
ambassadors alone. 

Some of the proposals of the Young Turks for bringing themselves 
into line with Europe are doubtless crude. A section has displayed 
great anxiety, for instance, to destroy the walls of Constantinople, and 
it is to be feared that the unique architectural relic represented by the 
ancient defences of Salonika, is not yet out of danger. Europeans 
are tempted to ridicule the anxiety of mere Turks to place themselves 
on @ footing with Paris and Vienna by pulling down these archi- 
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tectural treasures. It is to be hoped that this timely enthusiasm gf 
Christian residents for archeology will take a practical shape, 
Valuable influence is lost in the unwillingness of educated Greeks tp 
cultivate Turkish acquaintances. 

One hears much also of Turkish obstruction to foreign capitalists, 
For instance, the Standard Oil Company, which applied for permission 
to establish a factory near Constantinople, has found itself without th 
necessary permission to take up the land allotted six months after th 
agreement was nominally concluded. 


o 


III 


It is very easy to argue that a governing class which possesses les 
cultivation and business capacity than the subject peoples is incapable 
of building an empire. If this were the view upon which England o 
the Concert had generally based its policy, every kind of criticism 
might reasonably be heaped upon Young Turkey. But this is not the 
nature of the situation. Great Britain is not only in line with other 
powers in determination to give the Turks a chance, but took a pro- 
minent lead in aiding them at the first. | While this policy standsit 
would certainly appear to be the business of Englishmen, whether 
official or unofficial, to base their action on a desire to see the Turks 
succeed. From this point of view it is reasonable to make allowance for 
Turkish mistakes. However great the civilising enthusiasm of the 
Turkish Cabinet, it would be bound to take into account the limitations 
imposed by circumstances. A certain conformity to Mohammedan 
practice is clearly desirable, and to scoff at European Turks because 
they practise observances with which they can hardly sympathise in 
reality, is out of place. Still less is it proper to find fault with them 
for conforming too much and at the same time for rashly offending 
old-fashioned opinion. 

The Young Reformers are confronted with a most difficult task. 
Neither Hungarians, Japanese, nor Chinese have undertaken the 
regeneration of an empire with so many inherent difficulties arising 
from the governing race itself. To take an example. There is a great 
desire to break up the feudal Turkish estates or “ chifliks ” in European 
Turkey and settle peasant owners upon the land ; but Turkish opinion 
will not tolerate a policy which avowedly confers the soil of Turkey 
upon Christian peasants. This is a certain excuse for the dangerous 
importation of Bosnian settlers, because incidentally to their estab 
lishment on the land, the Greek or Bulgarian peasants who formerly 
lived as hired servants of the landlord, are now presented with land, 
under cover of a scheme which appears Mohammedan in principle. 

In European Turkey the ambitions of the neighbouring states and 
the refusal of the Christian populations to accept a Turkish dominx 
tion, somewhat justify the policy of centralisation and even d 
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ion. An inexperienced government is confronted with a great 
goret organisation disposing of armed bands, which often forbid the 
ts to give up their arms, and have been known to threaten 

with death any who take office under the Turks. 

Whatever may be the ultimate fate of European Turkey, the action 
of these armed bands cannot now be too deeply deplored, for the 
suffering which they inevitably bring upon peasants whose only 
ambition is to make a living in peace cannot now be weighed against 
my conceivable gain to the population as a whole, as might 
reasonably be hoped in the days when Europe was engaged in im- 
posing its authority upon the Turkish Government. 

The difficulties which hamper the real reformers from governing 
asthey wished to do are freely stated by them. They are four— 
the want of men, the want of money, fanaticism, and ignorance. 

The Hamidian system of suppressing every intelligent man as a 
source of danger has reduced to a minimum in recent years the amount 
of experience available to educate useful officials. The most civilised 
are the most untried. The immense number of posts of importance 
jn a vast empire obliges the Government to make experiment after 
experiment ; in some provinces no less than twelve governors or sub- 
governors have tried their hands in two years. Even in the Govern- 
nent itself it has been a matter of putting individuals on trial, and, asa 
leading member of the Committee remarked to me, every unsuccessful 
experiment means a retrograde movement, or at best a waste of time. 

The want of money will, let us hope, be remedied by the pursuance 
ofa more conciliatory policy, both in Albania and Arabia, for the pre- 
sent Budget would provide amply for education and public works if 
naval and military expenses were reduced to a reasonable level. 
Turkey’s diplomatic position has been extraordinarily good, and she 
has no need to throw away the benefits of her Revolution on a policy 
of war. 

The prevailing ignorance is such that the public is very easily misled 
by interested mischief-makers, and this may to some extent excuse the 
sitingent censorship of the press. 

Fanaticism is so great that the cry ‘ Religion in danger’ counts for 
much more than an appeal for the constitution. We must be sparing 
of blame when the Turks on occasion appear to side unjustly with 
their own people. To lead the Turkish world toward European 
standards is a delicate task. There are good authorities who condemn 
the Turks in connexion with the Adana massacres of 1909, not because 
they punished too little, but because they committed an error of tactics 
in punishing too much. An officer, who presided over one of the courts- 
martial in Macedonia, received significant warning that a reaction 
might be provoked ; the morning after he had acquitted some Christian 
peasants charged with sedition, a coffin suitably inscribed was found 
placed at his door. But let us not despair too soon. There are white 
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men’s countries, where to execute a white man for the murder of 
black is held to be dangerous, even from the point of view of the blacks, 
because the outraged pride of the governing race would take the lay 
into its own hands. 

Were the Turks never so. experienced and wise, they would still have 
before them a task of unparalleled difficulty. They have to deal with 
hatreds toward themselves, and of one section towards another, which 
have lasted for centuries, and to allay which would pass the wit of any 
European Colonial Office. Whether they should move fast orslow; 
whether they should attempt a centralised system giving equality after 
the French model, or seek to turn the attention of the people by con- 
fevring powers: of local autonomy ; whether they should unite the 
people in one kind of school, or permit local differences to find expres- 
sion in a variety of schools, hospitals and clubs; whether education 
should be brought under Government or left for separate communities 
to. provide; whether the rivalry of various sects can be diverted « 
competition of trade and of charitable works—all these are problems 
which have presented themselves, for instance, to the Austrian Govern 
ment in Bosnia, and: have not on the whole been decided theoretically 
in a different direction from that selected by the Turks. Many of the 
charges brought by the Christians, and even by Europeans, against the 
Government are charges. which would inevitably fall to the lot of 
Austria or any other European imperial government. 

To. do. them justice, the Turks do not claim to have settled the 
questions, of education or trade, Their one subject of boast is the 
army. If they can induce the Christians.and the Jews to take a pmde 
in bearing arms for the State, the idea of producing a sense of unity 
as it were: by force. will be amply justified. But it would be of better 
omen if the national energy had first of all been turned to the machinery 
of public order in general and the reorganisation of the gendarmerie 
in particular. The vital necessity in the eyes of Europe is the punish- 
ment of ordinary crime and the establishment of justice in the courts. 
Though the Turks may point to very incomplete suecess—in the sup- 
pression of crime—on the part of the English in Egypt, and of the 
autonomous government in Crete, they have not yet so guaranteed the 
safety of village life that they can ask the unqualified sympathy of 
Europe in protesting against the armed bands (whose excuse is that 
they defend the villages) till they have-set their own house in order. 


IV 


For the Christians there are problems of action equally vital tothe 
future happiness of the country. With the intense hatreds of the past 
and the ingrained sectional nationalism which prevails, it is natuzal 
that they: should despair of working with the Turks. But their effort 
is vainly spent in debating the question, Will the Turkish Gover 
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ment remain ? If it is to remain, practical people will set themselves 
tomake the best of it. Sentiment, however, prevails over a calculating 
sense of personal advantage. The hard-headed Bulgarian might be 
expected to make the best of the situation, and indeed the revolu- 
tionary leader, Sandanski, little as his personality may be admired, 
has brought a better state of things to his district than is possessed by 
any other. The villagers are living there at peace, and their schools 
have received considerable help from the Government. 

In the case of the Greeks, their leading men, with all the advan- 
tages of wealth and education, might have obtained, by frankly work- 
ing with the Turks, a far better position both for themselves and their 
poorer classes, and would, to take only one instance, have avoided the 
boycotting which has ruined so many. They will not admit that the 
Turkish mind is capable of putting on a European character, though 
in the next sentence they will remark that there are no Turks at all— 
all of them are of mixed blood. It has been from the first a vital 
question both for the Greeks and Bulgarians whether to join the 
‘Committee of Union and Progress.’ It was no doubt galling to 
accept an inferior position from a race they aspire to despise, but in the 
end the humiliation of accepting the Turks as their masters would per- 
haps prove less painful than a régime of unavoidable suppression. The 
leading Greeks have taken no pains to be on personal terms with lead- 
ing Turks, and indeed any movement of theirs towards conciliation 
is condemned by their followers. Yet the Armenians (who wisely 
adopted the other policy) have entered the Turkish Committee in large 
numbers, with undeniably happy results for all classes of their people. 

The most hopeful attempts at producing harmony appear to be 
those promoted by the agency of Protestant bodies. Mutual enmity 
could hardly decay within a period of years, and it may be expected 
that the patient work of the American missionaries, not to speak of 
many others, will discover in the end common grounds, whether of 
education or of philanthropic work, upon which all religions and races 
will work together. 


Vv 


For the European onlooker, it is indeed a question of vast interest 
whether the Turks in sufficient numbers will develop a political sense 
equal to governing a variety of populations and large civilised com- 
munities. For the English, it is a still more cogent question whether 
their obligation to promote security for the Kuropean provinces, which 
arises from their intervention in the past, and their special treaty 
obligations, is now satisfied by the degree of reform obtained. 

It might be argued that Bulgaria, or an autonomous Macedonia, 
would provide a happier fate for the peoples concerned, or avoid the 
European danger which arises from the continuance of discontent- 
But since, rightly or wrongly, Europe has accepted the right of Young 
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Turkey to a friendly trial, there can be no question of our duty in 
practice. It is to pursue such a policy as will give to reformed 
Turkey the utmost help, and that not only by abstaining from hostility, 
but by an actively friendly policy such as was represented in a measure 
by the great ambassador Stratford Canning. This is not to say that 
mistakes and barbarities should be overlooked. Rather the position 
of a sincere and energetic supporter would entitle us to represent the 
humane as well as the material interests of Great Britain, and would 
add weight to our protests. Failing some influence which will keep 
the Turkish policy upon lines of conciliation at home and abroad, the 
continuance of Turkey itself is uncertain, for she must in that case 
maintain a great army, while a great army, if efficiently maintained, 
will inevitably drag her into bankruptcy ; and at the same time she must 
repress progressive and Christian elements ; yet these very elements 
are necessary to her if the wealth of the country is to be developed 
sufficiently to make a civilised State. British influence, in labouring 
actively for the development of Turkey, would be not only maintaining 
her tradition as the friend of national aspirations, but would be serving 
the cause of international peace. 
Nort Boxton. 
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THE POSITION OF THE LAITY IN THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Ir has long been felt by many of those who are interested in the 
Church of England that the autocratic position of the parochial clergy 
js an anachronism, and some would say a scandal. By theory, if 
not in practice, the incumbent, as long as he conforms to the Prayer- 
Book, obeys Church law, and leads a decent life, can order to his own 
liking the method of conducting the services of his parish church, 
the hours of service, and the ‘ ornaments,’ including the decorations 
of the church and the vestures of the clergy who serve it. He is 
supreme in the churchyard as well as in the church, except for certain 
enactments giving access to ministers of other religions ; he can make 
what arrangements he pleases for funerals and epitaphs, for christen- 
ings, churchings, and weddings. He is subject to ecclesiastical law, 
but is practically irremovable and therefore inaccessible, because 
ecclesiastical law aims at correction, not prevention, and bishops are 
unable or unwilling to prosecute. If Churchmen feel this state of 
things to be a grievance, much more is it a cause of offence to Noncon- 
formists, and one of the strongest planks in the Liberationist platform. 
The difficulty is accentuated by the growth of the High Church party. 
The clergy of that way of thinking, from their zeal in good works, the 
attractiveness of their services, and the power of a definite theology, 
have gained a strong position, at any rate in the towns, won from the 
Evangelical and moderate parties within the Church. They claim, 
not without reason, to content their congregations, who supply money 
for all the expenses which an ornate ritual involves: in any case 
they have no mind to obey their flocks, though willing to serve 
them. 

When Gladstone in 1868 told the House of Commons that 
there was a crisis in the affairs of Ireland, he was answered by 
Disraeli that the crisis had gone on for seven hundred years. And 
if it were said now that the affairs of the Church of England were 
approaching a crisis, a similar answer might be made. Some politicians 
see a crisis in every event; others deny it till it comes, and then it 
may be too late. 
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Since the year 1905 three General Elections have taken place, and 
the Liberal party has obtained a majority in all three. The Education 
Bills of 1906 and‘1907 pointed to a crisis in Church affairs. They 
threatened the predominance of the Church of England in education; 
and though these Bills did not become law, the Nonconformist and 
Secularist sections of the Liberal party have not forgotten the history 
of those years, and will try the issue again when a favourable oppor 
tunity offers. The debates of 1906 and 1907 showed once more the 
political strength of the Nonconformist bodies, secured the lay control 
of education, and pointed the way to further encroachment upon 
privilege ; and turned the thoughts of not a few to wish for a free 
Church of England—free from State control and the bondage of Pro- 
testant formularies, free also from the worldliness which is inseparable 
from dignity and wealth, free to elect its bishops and organise its 
polity without the interference of lay tribunals and the paralysing 
shadow of Parliament in the background. The crisis of which I speak 
is that which is likely to come whenever the question of disestablish- 
ment becomes a question of practical politics. 

The third Parliament, though it has not had time to show its 
temper, is not likely to ignore ecclesiastical politics. The three 
corps @armée (to use Gladstone’s expression) of Nonconformists, 
Nationalists, and secularists of various colours, are not likely to leave 
unattacked such a stronghold of Conservatism as the Church of Eng- 
land, and whatever action takes place will be in the direction of dis 
establishment. It is because I believe in a State establishment, 
Crown nomination, lay tribunals, Protestant tradition, and Parliamen- 
tary control at the back of it all, and think that disestablishment and 
disendowment are evils, not blessings in disguise, that I wish to draw 
attention to the position of the laity in the Church of England, and 
to indicate the outlines of a policy which might be found of use to the 
Church, _whether established or disestablished. 


The Roman Church, as all the world knows, is built upon 4 
monarchical foundation, and from the establishment of the Roman 
Empire to the fifteenth century almost all States were monarchical. 
Kings and Popes, though they often disagreed among themselves, 
agreed in suppressing free thought. Protestantism is in one of its 
most important aspects the outcome of the popular demand for free 
thought. The individual right to read and interpret the Bible without 
the sanction of clerical authority, a right asserted and assumed by 
the nations which renounced the Roman obedience, contained within 
it the principle of individual liberty, and the right of disobedience to 
any authority whatever that cannot make its claims good. But 
in the early history of Protestantism, a large monarchical element is 
also present. No one had yet questioned the necessity of some final 
authority in religion, whether that authority resided in the Pope, the 
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Bible, or the congregation ; and in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies monarchy was reaching its highest level in the history of the 
world, and ‘the prince’ was the natural imposer and exponent of 
sothority. The maxim ‘ Cujus regio ejus religio’ was no strange doctrine 
in those days. Kings and Popes had triumphed uncontradicted over 
wbellion and heresy, till Luther turned the world upside down by 
stlisting the kings on the side of the rebels. Whether we like or dislike 
[luther and Henry the Eighth we cannot get rid of them. Assertors 
of authority, they led the way to the denial of authority. They made 
the world we live in what it is, and the course of out thought catinot 
eseape theit destructive influence. In one word, we are and must 
be democratic. All new institutions are framed on democratic lines; 
all old institutions have to adapt themselves to democratic standards. 
There is no e8cape. 

The Church of England carried on from the Roman Chureh the 
theory of authority, divided between Church and Bible, under the 
shadow of royal power, submission to the Tudor or Stuart King, 
submission under the King to the hierarchy who interpret the law of 
God. The spirit of liberty is found, strangely mixed with autocratic 
cements, in the Thirty-nine Articles, the Protestant part of the 
Prayer-Book; and outside the Prayer-Book the habit of religious 
liberty, as all our history shows, prevailed over the habit of obedience 
both in secular and in religious affairs. But the nation is more Pro- 
testant than the Prayer-Book: we think for ourselves, not as we are 
told to think. With this freedom comes a responsibility, a call to be 
cautious, prudent, and humble; but not even those who put the 
claims of authority at the highest are going to give up the habit of 
thinking for themselves, or the habit, which goes with it, of deferring 
not to a Pope or a King or a hierarchy, but to the general sense of the 
Church, and ultimately of the community, for guidance, in action 
if not in thought. 

This line of argument may seem to suggest that the shaping of 
theological formulas ought to fall to the laity. Medieval Church 
history does not favour this view. Popes and Councils defined dogma ; 
the disputes of those times did not touch dogma, but were carried on 
upon the borderland between Church and State, the precedence of 
Pope or Emperor, the right of investiture, the interference of the 
clergy in secular life, and the limits of spiritual and civil jurisdiction. 
Dogmatic disputes were settled by the secular arm, always ready to 
put down heresy. But usurping princes profited by the disruption of 
the Church at the Reformation, and Tudor and Stuart Parliaments 
and Secretaries of State did not scruple to meddle with controversy. 
Though the forms were preserved, the Churchmen of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, from conviction or from fear, submitted, 
however unwillingly, to have theology formulated by Parliament, as 
the Churchmen of the nineteenth century submitted, however un- 
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willingly, to have theology formulated by the judges of the Privy 
Council. The question before the clergy of the Church of England 
at the present moment is whether they will stand stiff in a resolution 
to rule the Church by their own methods, or accept secular control, 
which may come in the form of Parliament law, or judicial decisions, or 
parochial interference, or all three. To accept the first alternative is 
to accept disestablishment ; the second choice is to democratise the 
Church. 


There is a feeling in the Church that reform is wanted. The decay 
of discipline, for instance, is so notorious that a Royal Commission 
was appointed to deal with it in 1895, and Convocation applied 
for and obtained Letters of Business to deal with it. Some people 
are so sanguine as to believe or hope that a scheme of reform proposed 
by Convocation might be passed by Parliament en bloc without dis- 
cussion. To such people the phrase of Thucydides might be applied; 
‘we think them happy in their inexperience of evil, but not in the 
conclusions which they draw from it.’ Such a thing might be possible, 
or even probable, if, as was the case a hundred or even fifty years ago, 
the common religious conviction of the country were the same as that 
of the predominant party among the clergy; if, in other words, it 
were felt that Convocation, and especially the Lower House of Con- 
vocation, could be trusted to make moderate proposals—proposals 
which would be accepted by liberal Churchmen and Evangelicals, not 
by High Churchmen only. But is it not clear, from the report itself 
of the Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline, that canons framed 
upon that report would, whilst checking the extremest develop- 
ments of Ritualism, legalise much that is entirely opposed to 
the bonum communem modum accepted by the Church almost uni- 
versally forty years ago? In 1867 Lord Shaftesbury brought ina 
bill to make Canon 58 the law of the Church—7.r. to admit no vest- 
ment except surplice, stole or scarf, and hood. In 1868 the Ritual 
Commission recommended the restraint of ‘ all variations in respect 
of vesture for that which had long been the established usage,’ though 
they were not prepared to suggest means of restraint. But in 1906 
the Ecclesiastical Discipline Commissioners appear to have given up 
the idea of ‘ established usage ’ altogether, and to be reaching out in 
the direction of that very diversity of use which is condemned in the 
Introduction to the Prayer-Book. I take the instance of the use of 
vestments, because it is notorious; does anyone suppose that if 
Convocation were to frame and pass a canon making eucharistic 
vestments legal at the wish of the incumbent, such a canon would be 
enacted sub silentio by either Lords or Commons ? Is it not clear, on 
the contrary, that it would cause long and acrimonious debate, and 
if passed at all would be passed with amendments which would be 
very distastefu] to its framers ? And so with regard to other develop: 
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ments or innovations. It may be said that Parliament is not an 
assembly of Churchmen or even Christians, that it ought not to discuss 
religious questions, and that its decisions cannot bind the Church. 
That is an argument in favour of disestablishment ; for as long as the 
Church is established it must be bound by Parliament in all things 
except the definition of doctrine, which is reserved by Act of Parlia- 
ment to the decision of the spiritualty, however the reservation may 
be traversed by Privy Council decisions, which have the force of law; 
for ecclesiastical penalties are obsolete, and if you take away the 
sanctions of a law, you take away the law. You cannot have the 
advantages of establishment—and how great they are, the hostility 
of the Nonconformists bears evidence—without the disadvantages, if 
disadvantages they are, of Parliamentary and judicial control. If 
that control is little felt at the present moment, it may be for two 
reasons: first, because Parliament prefers ignoring the Church to 
attempting interference, having disestablishment in reserve ; secondly, 
because the exercise of the episcopal veto has put an end to all attempt 
at enforcing discipline in matters of ritual; and the experience of 
ecclesiastical tribunals, as well as their expense, makes the bishops 
unwilling to take action against any doctrine, however extreme. 
But Parliament is there, and if the clergy would have reform 
without disestablishment they must make such proposals as 
Parliament will accept. We are not, it would seem, very far removed 
from the precedents of Edward the Sixth and Elizabeth. 

I have no wish to exaggerate the growth of democratic opinion or 
democratic sentiment, nor to make capital out of the Liberal majority 
now affirmed by three elections. The next election may reverse 
these judgments. But an election like that which brought in the 
Liberals in 1906 affects future Governments. It has sequelae: things 
are not the same as they were before it ; and when the Conservatives 
come in again, they will find that they have been carried along with 
public opinion, and that they must accept developments which they 
had no hand increating. For instance, in the contest over the Educa- 
tion Bill of 1906, the questions of local control and religious tests were 
settled by the surrender of the Conservative party. Those positions 
were surrendered, and it is not likely that they will be reconquered. 
In the same way it may be safely predicted that in any serious restora- 
tion or reconstruction of Church government it will be necessary to 
accept a larger measure of lay control, to grant to the laity, that is, a 
substantial share in Church government as of right, not as of grace ; 
not a mere consultative voice, but a voting power. 

The Church of England does not hold so strong a position in the 
country as it held a century or even half a century ago. At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century Dissenters were, compared with 
Churchpeople, as one to three. Now, the number of Nonconformists 
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exceeds that of Churchpeople. What is the reason ? To answer that 
question would lead to a long historical argument, every step of which 
would be controversial. But whatever the reason, it may fairly be 
said that the change of opinion which has taken place in the course 
of two generations has been in the direction of indifference rather 
than hostility. External hostility has been affected by political 
causes ; internal indifference may be put down to a divergence of 
religious feeling, as regards doctrine and ritual, between the clergy 
and the rank and file of the laity. Fifty or forty years ago everybody 
“went to church’: now it is not so. A large proportion of the laity, 
especially the younger generation, is drifting away from the Church, 
not into Nonconformity, but into Secularism. On the other hand 
there is greater unanimity and more zeal among the High Church 
laity. How far this divergence is created by causes operating through- 
out the world, and notoriously in France, how far it depends upon 
domestic influences, it is difficult to judge. 

Again I am approaching a controversial subject which has a 
long history, and I will not attempt to prove, what nevertheless ] 
believe to be true—that the want of sympathy which exists between 
clergy and laity had its rise in the Oxford Movement, which was founded 
upon the sacerdotal idea. That movement was anti-Protestant, 
the people of England as a whole was Protestant. Since then, the 
un-English’ words ‘ clerical’ and ‘ anti-clerical’ have been imported, 
and it has been said—and though it may be exaggerated there is truth 
in the saying—that the clergy and the laity do not hold the same faith. 
The mass of the laity will not become Tractarian ; therefore the 
Church of England, if it is to be the Church of the nation and main- 
tained by public establishment, must be a Protestant Church—a 
Charch, that is, which is not ashamed of its history, which does not 
try to set up again doctrines, ceremonies, and usages deliberately 
discarded at the Reformation, which prefers English customs to 
Roman customs, and looks to England, not to Rome, for the rule of 
doctrine and practice. 

I shall be told that this is old-fashioned and out of date. But is 
it not rather true that the Romanising movement of the last seventy 
years is out of date—an anachronism, entirely dissociated from the 
course of modern thought, and only explicable and defensible on the 
lines of that august anachronism, the Church of Rome? If the 
laity in general, and the parishes in particular, were asked their opinion 
on this question, the answer would on the whole be in favour of a Pro- 
testant solution: no innovations in ritual, no extreme sacramental 
doctrine, no preaching of confession, no use of ceremonies and services 
beyond the Prayer-Book, such as are discountenanced but not forbidden 
by bishops. I am aware that in many town districts and some 
country parishes, where High Church clergymen have the confidence 
of their flock, the answer would be in the opposite sense ; that some 
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of these questions are obviously not proper for laymen to handle ; 
and that what is here written does not touch those of the clergy who 
observe the bonum communem modum; but there ought to be some 
constitutional check upon the minority who do not. The evidence 
given before the Ritual Commission of 1868 and the Ecclesiastical 
Discipline Commission of 1905 shows a wide divergence—too wide 
adivergence—of ritual. The existing authorities cannot deal with it ; 
legislation has hitherto proved ineffectual; and what is wanted is 
not correction, but prevention ; the pressure of public opinion to 
restrain, not to punish, those of the clergy who set up their own 
standard of ritual and support it by their own notions of ecclesiastical 
law; and who are supported, as they were not supported in former 
times, by a strong Press, a strong party organisation, and a considerable 
apparatus of Church history and ecclesiology. 

It appears to me that the simplest method of applying the pressure 
of public opinion is in detail, not from headquarters; and the plan 
outlined in these pages is no invention of my own, but one which was 
recommended by men of high standing in the Church in the middle 
of the last century, and which is to a certain extent actually put in 
practice at the present day—a plan of parochial and diocesan Church 
Councils, legally constituted and with legal powers. 

It will not be denied that the want of parochial organisation has 
long been felt to be a grievance by many Churchmen, especially in 
country districts, where the control of Church affairs is, for the most - 
part, in the hands of the parson and the squire, or of a small clique 
of ladies and charitable people who, because they take a practical 
interest in the working of the parish, do not wish to be interfered with 
by others who are not interested in the same way. Such a grievance 
may be felt where it is not expressed ; its expression is often exag- 
gerated. The existence of a grievance is admitted by bishops and 
clergy in Convocation and by Parliament. Yet in all these years 
nothing has been done, and ‘ the parson’s freehold ’ remains untouched 
with all its incidents, including the absolute control of all Church of 
England services performed within the bounds of his parish, and the 
mass of legal obstacles which often make it impossible for the bishops 
to remove incumbents who from age, infirmity, idleness, scandalous 
life, or other disqualifications do not do their duty. 

It may well be that in most parishes priest and people live in 
harmony. But cases must occur in which a clergyman, in other 
respects well qualified for his place, may fail to satisfy his flock, because 
he is not in touch with them and does not know how his own actions 
affect them. Such matters as hours of service, frequency and length 
of services, ritual, education, management of parochial funds, vestry 
business, may be worked so as to give universal satisfaction, or so as 
to give no satisfaction at all. In the latter case there is no remedy, 
and a new-comer can, if he chooses, of his own authority upset all 
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the arrangements of his predecessor. What is needed is some meagure 
of parochial self-government ; the creation of parish councils which 
should be both a guide and a check to the incumbent, but not infringe 
upon his due liberty and authority. Such councils exist in some 
parishes, and it would be well if they existed in all. 


Forty years ago, when the emancipation movement of the Reform 
Bill era was still working, when the hopes of Liberals were high, 
and Mr. Gladstone was entering upon a period of effective legislation, 
certain clerical and lay members of the Church of England began a 
movement in favour of Church Reform. The Church Reform Union 
was founded in 1870 by the Rev. W. R. Fremantle, now Dean of Ripon, 
and among those who supported the movement may be mentioned 
Mr. Cowper-Temple, Dean Stanley, Bishops Ryle of Liverpool and 
Barry, Thomas Hughes and Professor Seeley ; and Dr. Butler, the 
Master of Trinity, Mr. Llewelyn Davies, Dr. Abbott, and Sir George 
Young, who still survive. 

The objects of the Union, as set forth by its responsible authors, 
were to promote (1) acceptance of liturgical changes such as those 
recommended by the Ritual Commission of 1868 and brought forward 
in Convocation by Archbishop Tait; (2) optional disuse of the 
Athanasian Creed in the services of the Church; (3) acceptance of 
the principles of Lord Sandon’s Parochial Councils Bill. 

The following remarks will be confined to the third of these heads. 

The proposal of Canon Fremantle was that it should be enacted 
by Parliament ‘ that in all matters not actually prescribed by statute, 
any course should be allowed on which the parishioners and the 
incumbent could agree and which the bishop might sanction; that 
each one of these three parties should have a veto upon any proposed 
change, and that any one of them might take the initiative in pro- 
posing it.’ 

This definition, it will be seen, technically excludes questions of 
ritual, since they are prescribed by law, however that law may’ be 
interpreted in practice. But it was open to the proposer of a Bill 
in Parliament to include such subjects. 

Lord Sandon brought in his first Parochial Councils Bill in June 
1870. The purport of the Bill was to establish parochial councils 
in all parishes in England and Wales, with the object of restoring 
to the Church the affections of the people of England, by altering the 
position of almost entire independence of their parishioners in which 
the clergy were placed by the law, a position ‘dangerous for any 
person to occupy.’ The Bill provided for the election of ‘ sidesmen’ 
by the whole parish, without respect of denominations; but the 
sidesmen were to declare themselves members of the Church of 
England. The council, consisting of incumbent, churchwardens, and 
sidesmen, was to have power over the manner and times of conducting 
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the services, the decorations and fittings of the church, and the vesture 
of the minister; but no change was to be made without due notice, 
and power of appeal to the bishop was given. The Bill was received 
with general favour, and Mr. Gladstone gave it the support of the 
Government ; but it was not proceeded with. 

In the following year (March 29, 1871), Lord Sandon, in moving 
the second reading of a new Bill, claimed the approval by many 
of his hearers, both Churchmen and Nonconformists, of the 
principle of the Bill—viz. the right of the laity to a larger share in the 
management of their own parish churches. The object of the Bill, 
he said, was to strengthen both the parishioners and the clergy. He 
reminded them that since the administration of poor law relief 
had been transferred from the vestry to the guardians, the vestry 
had ceased to be a common meeting of the parishioners; the clergy 
met the laity of the parish less frequently, and so were less able 
to work harmoniously with them. The incumbent was directed to 
apply to the bishop for resolution of doubts and definition of rights ; 
but when it came to a practical question, it appeared that no one had 
any rights except the incumbent, and he had no doubts to resolve. 
The whole government of the parish was in the parson’s hands ; such 
things as the conduct of the service, the choice of hymn-books, the 
choir, the decoration of the church and the vesture of the minister 
and the choir, and the disposal of money collected in church, were all 
under his control. By strict law nothing can be done without a 
faculty, but to apply for a faculty for every trifle is impossible. 

The point at issue, since all agreed that some organisation was 
necessary, was, said Lord Sandon, whether it was better to trust to 
voluntary association of the laity at the bidding of the clergy, or to 
give a legal position to the parishioners in council. 

The Bill of 1871 omitted some of the provisions of the last year’s 
Bill, and restored to the incumbent the control of services and church 
ornaments of all kinds; but it applied the principle of local self- 
government to such things as church collections, Sunday schools, 
choirs, church societies, and parish missions. The Bill was made 
permissive, not compulsory, as that of 1870. It also provided that 
the sidesmen should be communicants, and that one-fourth of the 
council should be nominated by the clergyman. 

Ten years later, in 1881, the Church Boards Bill was brought 
forward by the Hon. Albert Grey (now Earl Grey), in no hostile spirit 
to the clergy, as its author explained, but to strengthen the hands of 
the clergy and increase their influence by diminishing their autocracy. 
Especial mention was made of arbitrary changes in Church ritual, thrust 
upon an unwilling parish. It was noted that at the Church Congress 
held at Sheffield in 1878 a majority had affirmed the principle of 
legalised parish councils. The Bill provided that a majority of the 
parishioners of any parish meeting in vestry at any. time might resolve 
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to form a Church Board, such board to be elected by the members of 
the vestry, and to consist of the incumbent and churchwardens, and of 
a certain number of elected members, not less than four nor more than 
twelve, according to the population of the parish. The board was to 
have power to make changes in the manner of conducting services, to 
arrange for the seating, the ornaments and other decorations of the 
church, to distribute money collected, and ‘ to undertake the manage. 
ment of any matter of an ecclesiastical nature affecting the general 
interest of the parish which had heretofore been managed by the 
incumbent, or by the incumbent and the churchwardens’; the 
board was also to have a negative voice in the case of changes being 
proposed by the incumbent ; subject in all cases to an appeal from the 
incumbent to the bishop, whose judgment should be final. 

The limits of this Bill, it will be seen, were wider than those of 
Lord Sandon’s Bill ; indeed, there is hardly any ecclesiastical matter, 
except the definition of doctrine, which might not come within its 
scope. No test of Church membership was imposed for electors or 
elected : all members were to be elected, none nominated by the 
incumbent. 

Mr. Grey’s Bill, like Lord Sandon’s, passed the second reading, 
but went no further; and the years which have elapsed since then 
have greatly changed the position of affairs. The activity of the clergy 
and those who work under the direction of the clergy has been greatly 
and beneficently developed ; but at the same time, in consequence of 
the complete disuse of coercive measures, practices disapproved by 
the Ritual Commission of 1868 have largely increased, as is amply 
proved by the evidence given before the Clergy Discipline Commission 
and the Report of that Commission, in which is to be found a full 
historical account of the rise of Ritualism. 

No Parliamentary action has taken place since 1881 ; but five years 
after the introduction of the Church Boards Bill an agitation was begun, 
one result of which was that two memorials in favour of the principle 
of legalised parish councils were presented to the archbishops, one 
from Cambridge, signed by many of the leading professors and other 
learned men in the University ; the other from the clergy generally, to 
which were appended more than four thousand names. The latter 
memorial especially mentioned parochial councils with ‘ well-defined 
statutory powers.’ 

The question of lay control was also considered in Convocation, 
and in February 1886 the bishops, in considering a report of their 
own committee on Church Reform, state that they ‘ give full weight to 
the desire that has been expressed for the admission of the faithful 
laity . . . to a substantial share in the control of Church affairs,’ 
They recommend the formation of voluntary parochial boards or 
councils, but not of boards or councils with defined statutory powers, 
‘as at present advised, till the principles on which they are to be 
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founded shall have been considered and approved by the Synods of 
the Church.’ 

Three months later, in May 1886, the same question was debated 
in the Lower House of Convocation, and a report was approved to 
the effect that the House could not recommend the establishment of 
parochial councils with statutory powers, but that. voluntary parochial 
councils, summoned by the clergy, and composed of the faithful 
laity of all classes, might, in many parishes, be established with advan- 
tage, such councils being subject in all matters to the authority of the 
bishop. Any statutory powers were regarded as ‘dangerous’ to the 
Church. Im the debate which arose on this occasion a memorable 
speech was delivered by Dr. Butler, the present Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, who was at that time Dean of Gloucester, to 
which, as a masterly exposition of the subject, nothing can be added. 
After alluding to the memorials recently laid before the archbishops, 
he commented severely on the uncompromising words of the com- 
mittee’s report: ‘The committee earnestly deprecated the creation 
of statutory parochial councils’; he protested against the tendency 
to regard parish councils as a check rather than an encouragement to 
the incumbent, noted their precarious position if they were to be sum - 
moned or not at the will of the clergy, and eloquently pleaded for the 
recognition of the layman’s right in the Church. 

Speaking of Convocation, he said : 


It, is beeause we have, by constitutional right, a part in the ecclesiastical con- 
stitution of this Church and realm, that we value the privilege of meeting here in 
council, and discussing what is best for the interests of the Church, I wish, Sir— 
Ispeak humbly but with feeling—I wish to see extended that same constitutional 
right far and wide throughout the Church of England, , .., 


After speaking of the doubt whether the Church fully retained the 
sympathy of her congregations, Dr. Butler concluded as follows : 


| My belief is, that if, during the last two centuries, we had had Church life based 
upon local attachment of the kind for which I am now pleading, and finding ex- 
pression in parochial councils, carefully limited by wise and not impossible con- 
ditions, the misgivings which have been expressed during the last few months 
would have been seen to be absolutely idie, and that the Church would have been 
found to be under God’s blessing ‘ broad-based upon her people’s will,’ and 
receiving the unconquerable love and attachment of the humblest of her membere, 


Dr. Butler did not carry his amendment, nor is it likely that it 
would be carried if brought forward at the present moment. 


The subject of Lay Representation in Church Councils and statu- 
tory Parochial Councils was brought up at the Church Congress held 
at Manchester in October 1888; and, in debating it, Lord Egerton of 
Tatton expressed a doubt whether public feeling was ripe for legisla- 
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tion like that proposed by Bishop Jackson of London, under which 
Convocation was to submit to Parliament schemes of legislation 
which should pass into law, subject to an Order in Council and the veto 
of Parliament. He admitted that lay co-operation and control was 
generally thought desirable in the management and decoration of 
churches, arrangement of services, parochial organisations, and dis- 
posal of church funds. But he feared the division of parishes into 
parties, if all ratepayers with no further qualification were admitted 
to elect and be elected to parish councils; and he argued that the 
existing hierarchy of incumbent, rural dean, chancellor (he might 
have added archdeacon), and bishop was enough to provide all the lay 
control that was desirable; and quoted Bishop Harold Browne of 
Ely in 1871 as recommending the establishment of parochial councils 
in all parishes, but denying them for the present any independent 
power. This is the guieta non movere policy, which leads nowhere, 
It is clear that a high-handed incumbent would not be likely to appoint 
such a council proprio motu. His notion of consulting his parishioners 
would be to tell them what he was going to do; and if they do not 
like it they have no remedy so long as he does not break the law. 

At the same Congress Canon Fremantle pointed out the fact that 
in 1886 an address signed by 4300 clergymen had been presented to 
the archbishops, praying that parochial councils ‘ with well-defined 
statutory powers’ should be formed ‘ as tending in the most effectual 
way to increase the local interest of the laity in Church affairs, and to 
stimulate and maintain in them a feeling that the National Church is 
theirs, and that they have a responsible share in its life.’ 

Canon Fremantle asked pertinently why such a pronouncement 
from nearly a quarter of the working clergy had produced no result 
in two and a-half years. The question may be asked with more force 
after twenty-four years; and it is not an easy question to answer. 
The working clergy may be as ready to address the archbishops 
as they were in 1886. If they are not of the same mind to-day, this 
may partly be due to the growth among them of the sacerdotal spirit 
and the wish to keep Uzzah’s hands from the ark; or to the closer 
organisation of voluntary parochial aid, which in many large towns 
brings the laity into Church work without friction ; or to the tendency 
of the well-to-do laity to pay their annual tribute of money, but not 
go to church : the indifference which is the chief danger of the Churchin 
these days, because the natural defenders of the Church establishment 
are apathetic. It is in any case to be observed that, the parish being, 
as it is, autocratic, the more thoroughly the parish is worked the 
greater becomes the parson’s power ; and this causes a sharper line to 
be drawn between those Churchmen who support the system existing 
for the moment, and those who do not. The number of churchgoers 
is smaller; but the Ritualist laity, who will go all lengths, are more 
numerous, and are loud in proclaiming their own nullity. 
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Since 1888, parish councils have been debated in several Church 
, but with no great zeal or conviction: at Shrewsbury in 
1990, at Bradford in 1898, when Dr. Jessopp lamented that the wall 
wt up between clergy and laity was continually growing higher, and 
(hancellor Sir Lewis Dibdin pleaded for the Parliamentary appoint- 
nent of a proper vestry, and declared that human beings would not do 
york without the power which attends responsibility ; at London, 
in 1899, when the present Bishop of Birmingham advocated the 
qnstitution of voluntary councils on a diocesan basis, which might in 
fime acquire statutory rights; at Northampton, in 1902, when 
Dr. Barlow urged the example of the Churches of Ireland, New Zealand, 
Australia, and the colonial Churches, as well as the Episcopal Church 
dAmerica ; and again, in 1903, at Bristol. But on the whole the 
subject, as a practical question, has attracted little attention. 

I should not be surprised to learn that the clerical or autocratic 
view has become stronger in the last quarter of a century; but the 
aample of Ireland and the colonial Churches favours the inclusion of 
the laity. It does more: it goes far to show that if the Church of 
England were disestablished the parson’s monopoly of direction would 
disappear with his ‘ freehold.’ 


® Without going into details or presuming to frame a constitution, I 
would suggest that there should be in every parish, besides the 
incumbent, the churchwardens, and other officials, a council or select 
vestry, consisting of a certain number of laymen elected either by the 
vestry or by all parishioners who declare themselves bond fide members 
ofthe Church of England. The board or select vestry so elected should 
hold frequent meetings, and be consulted by the incumbent on all 
matters of parochial interest, including the ornaments of the church 
ad the mode of conducting the services. They should administer 
parish funds of all kinds, and have the power of appointing and dis- 
missing parish officers, and the incumbent should not be able to force 
his own wishes upon them. He would thus accept the position of a 
constitutional monarch and head of the executive, not of an autocrat. 
If the clergyman and the council were at variance, the council would 
appeal to the archdeacon in his province or to the bishop in his. 

I am not speaking at random. In the Church of Ireland, by the 
constitution settled in 1870, a select vestry is annually appointed in 
every parish, which has the control and charge of all parochial charity 
and church funds, and is charged with providing for the services of the 
church and keeping the church and other buildings in repair. It has 
the appointment and control of all church and parish officers and 
servants, and no alteration can be made in the fabric or ornaments of 
the church without its sanction. I do not find that the select vestries 
lave any power of dealing with matters of doctrine or ritual; and 
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any such power, if granted at all, should be carefully guarded, anj 
would probably amount to no more than a recognised Tight of appeal 
to the bishop, or at the furthest a negative voice. In mos 
parishes—in all parishes where the parson was content to hy 
the servant of his people—the select vestry would be his most valuable 
assistant. It is found to be so in school affairs: the clergy have no 
lost influence by being associated with councils of school managem; 
why not in church affairs too ? 

The parish church council would lead naturally to lay representy. 
tion in the diocesan synod and in Convocation. That exists already, 
but in an imperfect form. If the lay members of the Church were ip 
church membership, as the term is understood, or as the reality is 
practised, in nonconformist Churches or in the Roman Church, it 
would be an object of ambition to belong to the parish board or select 
vestry, the diocesan council, the house of representatives. The day of 
election would be known to everyone, the announcement of a poll 
would be keenly expected. As it is, the diocesan councils and the 
Houses of Laymen have little weight in the dioceses and the county, 
because their election is not made a matter of public interest, and they 
have only a consultative voice ; they are voluntary bodies, and have 
no legal existence. The diocesan assemblies have too clerical a com- 
plexion, and a larger addition of the lay element would bring them me 
into touch with county action, into which so much healthy vitality ha 
been infused by the County Councils Act, the Education Acts, ands 
forth. As for the Houses of Laymen and the Representative Counel, 
they are more clerical than Convocation. Convocation has done good 
work since its revival in 1852; but it has never reformed its om 
constitution, it is not representative even of the clergy ; the Houses of 
Laymen are nominated by carefully sifted electors, and when elected 
have no powers. 

Here again the Irish Church might set a useful example to the 
English. The change in the general constitution of the Chureh of 
Ireland was nothing less than a revolution, the conversion of a hierarchy 
into a democracy. Briefly, the constitution enacted in 1870 provide 
a General Synod consisting of three orders sitting in two Houses—the 
House of Bishops and the House of Representatives containing 62 
members publicly elected—208 clergy and 416 laity—being Churchma 
and communicants. All legislation must pass both Houses ; and thw 
either House has in all cases an ultimate veto. win fi 

It is easy to frame constitutions ; the question is, whether they i 
work. This constitution does work. The same may be said of the 
Church constitutions set up in the various branches of th 
Church of England in the British Colonies and in the United 
States. In all; the democratic principle is accepted, and clegy 
and laity work harmoniously side by side in greater matters as wal 
as lesser. j 2 
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I have touched on a small corner of a large subject—Church 
Reform—because the question of parochial councils has been debated 
in Parliament, and because the establishment of parochial councils 
dfers an opportunity for experiment on a small scale without the 

lication of heroic remedies. 

I would say in conclusion that the issue of Letters of Business to 
(onvocation, in connexion with the appearance of the Report of the 
(ommission on Ecclesiastical Discipline, raises a practical question which 
cannot be ignored, and which necessarily involves the right of the 
ity to be heard in Church matters ; and I may add that the attitude of 
the present Government and House of Commons to the Church—which 
again I should describe as an attitude of indifference rat>er than 
hostility—-may be taken as a warning to the Church (to repeat words 
wed in a political sense many years ago, but not forgotten) to ‘ set 
her house in order.’ If the Church does not undertake to reform her- 
wif, no friend of hers would answer for the consequences of reform from 
sitside. Some such constitution might prove to be the safest 
preservative against disestablishment ; it would bring back many 
Dissenters to the Church, would put an end to the scandals created 
by self-willed clergy, and revive the interest of laymen in Church 
affairs. The danger to the Church is, I repeat, one of indifference 
rather than hostility. If the clergy will make the laity feel that the 
Church is their Church, by giving them a share in its management, 
there need be no fear of disappointment. 

F. W. Corntsu. 
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In this banking centre of the world it is somewhat remarkable 
that no steps are taken by the Government to find out the reason 
why our banking reserve of gold never increases in any kind of 
proportion to the increase of domestic and foreign liabilities on 
demand, and it is scarcely necessary to say that this exiguity of 
our reserve is no new feature. More than forty years ago—when 
foreign balances were a much more negligible quantity—it occu 
pied the attention of Mr. Bagehot, the most eminent economist of 
our time, and in later years many other economists have dealt with 
the question, not to mention Chancellors of the Exchequer and 
bankers who are not necessarily trained economists. 

Since the year 1899 it has fallen to my own lot to contributes 
good many articles to this Review calling attention to the frenzied 
expansion of credit all over the world, with the consequent insufi- 
ciency of our gold supply in London. And with especial reference 
to the possibility, at any time, of sudden war with a European 
Power, I have in these articles frequently suggested the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to inquire into the whole condition 
of our financial structure and the strengthening the Committee 
of Imperial Defence by the addition of competent financial 
advisers. Will anything ever be undertaken in this direction by 
Governmental authorities, considering that our finance is our 
first line of defence? The recent attempt (reported by The 
Times Vienna correspondent) of the German Government t 
establish by treaty between the German Imperial Bank 
and the Austro-Hungarian State Bank such a relationship as to 
enable either institution to dispose of the other’s gold reserve in 
case of need, ought to make us think. Such an arrangement 
would give to Germany the control of 1001. millions of gold in- 
stantly available, whereas on the bare threat of hostilities the 
withdrawal of foreign deposits from London might leave the coffers 
of the Bank of England most dangerously depleted. In sucha 
contingency we should learn a bitter lesson as to the difference 
between the difficulty in selling foreign securities for gold % 
compared with the facility in buying them. That, however, isa 
risk of the future. 
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Meantime, if we look back over these ten or twelve years since 
1999, there has fortunately been no trouble serious enough to im- 
peril our financial position, and so we are now content to jog along, 
much pleased with the record figures of our imports and exports, 
taking no thought for the morrow, while all the time it is to be 
feared that there is real danger of our fimancial power 
being gradually sapped and weakened owing to our extravagance 
—in the fuller French sense of the word as well as in the English 
sense—and a curious kind of heedlessness, where money matters 
are concerned, which has gradually grown on our people. By 
‘extravagance’ the French imply a certain general want of 
intellectual and moral balance, a lack of perspective and propor- 
tion, the kind of spirit that characterises Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Limehouse and Mile End speeches on the one hand, or the old 
music-hall Jingoism on the other hand—‘ We've got the ships, 
we've got the men, and we’ve got the money too.’ There is too 
much talk of our 18,000. millions of national capital and our 
1800/. millions national income, as if these figures were really to 
be relied on as solid stuff permitting every kind of recklessness in 
expenditure and every kind of want of provision against emer- 
gencies. But such estimates of capital and income belong much 
more to the region of metaphysics than to the region of statistics. 
They are like the ‘ insubstantial pageant’ and would fade away 
in case our fleet were ever to meet with even a temporary reverse, 
leaving chiefly wreck behind. 

However, none of us believe that our fleet will meet with a 
temporary reverse, and in this hopeful spring-time of the year, 
when the peoples in various parts of the world are cheering one 
another with prophecies of a booming trade in 1911, we English 
ought to acknowledge thankfully that so far we have been a very 
lucky people. 

While congratulating ourselves on our relative progress in 
trade and wealth (which some people attribute chiefly to Free 
Trade), we do not always bear in mind that the other nations, our 
competitors in business, have all had to fight for their very exist- 
ence at one time or another during the last fifty years—the United 
States, Germany, Austria, France, Italy, Spain, Russia, Japan— 
and, looking round on them to-day, they all seem to have come 
through the ordeal wonderfully well. It has been a strenuous 
discipline. We alone have encountered no danger affecting us 
vitally, and it might therefore be conjectured—and it is too often 
assumed—that our financial position, relatively to our neighbours’ , 
must be stronger and more assured than ever before. But there 
is good reason for believing that it is not so. And the problem 
before us is to try to ascertain some of the causes which are 
operating to our disadvantage. 
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It is true that London holds its own as the banking centre and 
clearing house of the world. The change that has taken plac 
and that is taking place day by day, is in the relative financial 
power of London, and the inelasticity of our gold reserve is the 
index that points to this loss of power. 

For, after all, the chief function of a reserve is to act as an 
index. No mere mechanical banking contrivance can prevent the 
consequences which must necessarily follow when a whole people 
has become too extravagant. The first essential for us is to find 
out where we really stand, and to trace the course of the change 
that has taken place during the last few years. 

Let us turn to the figures, for instance, only so far back as 
1898, and we shall find that the Bank of England’s average holding 
of gold for the three years 1898-1900 was 331. millions, whilst for 
the last three years—1908-10—the average has been 37}/. millions, 
an increase of only 431. millions. But the total British banking 
deposits (including the Savings Banks) increased during the same 
twelve years by nearly 250/. millions, so that if 331. millions of gold 
was too little in 1899, certainly 37}/. millions is too little to-day 
merely in view of the enormous increase in the deposit liabilities. 

And that is only the domestic side of the situation. We shall 
presently come to the international side, with its more serious 
bearing on the question of defence. 

Curiously enough there is no controversy in regard to our gold 
reserve. No financial authority considers it sufficient. City Editors, 
whether Tories or Radicals, Free Traders or Tariff Reformers, 
all preach the desirability—or the necessity—of an increase. And 
nearly five years ago, on the 9th of May 1906, the present 
Prime Minister, who was then Chancellor of the Exchequer, said 
at a bankers’ dinner in London that the question of the reserve 
was ‘a matter of grave and increasing importance and it was at 
that moment engaging his most serious attention;’ while at 
another bankers’ dinner later in the same year, on the 11th July, 
the late Lord Goschen said: ‘ Here we were with enormous lia- 
bilities and with a smaller stock of gold than any other country 
held. He was inclined to believe that they were unanimous 
that that was not a satisfactory situation.’ Now it is incon- 
eeivable that two English Chancellors of the Exchequer should 
have spoken to that effect, and in that tone, to an audience of 
bankers representing deposits of nearly 900/. millions unless there 
were some exceedingly good reason for it. Mr. Asquith might 
be looked on as the representative of the Imperial Defence Com- 
mittee, and also as the representative of British Savings Bank 
deposits, on demand, amounting to over 2001. millions, while Lord 
Goschen, with his practical experience as a man of business in one 
of the largest financial houses and as an expert on the question 
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df foreign exchanges, might be said to have represented the 
international-financial point of view. The bankers who formed the 
gudience were unanimously with the speakers. There was no 
word of dissent. Yet after five years we have now to ask the 
estion, Is the reserve of gold more satisfactory at the begin- 
ning of 1911 than it was in 1906, considering that the deposit lia- 
bilities have increased by 1001. millions in the interval? The 
answer, I am afraid, is that the position to-day is more unsatisfac- 
tory rather than less unsatisfactory. If there was reason for mis- 
giving in 1906 there is perhaps more reason for misgiving in 1911. 
It is true that the average amount of gold in the Bank of 
England in 1910 was 1}I. million more than in 1905, and it is also 
trae that in these five years the imports of gold into Great Britain 
have been by far the largest on record; yet they have exceeded 
the exports by less than 41. millions a year on average, and that 
is just about the amount at which may be reckoned the annual 
consumption of gold in arts and manufactures in this country, plus 
the annual amounts always dribbling away in the pockets of 
emigrants and tourists over and above the small amount of gold 
brought in by immigrants. I endeavoured to deal with this gold 
question in August 1906,’ and I then made a conjectural estimate 
of 84/. millions a year for the needs of arts and manufactures, 
emigrants and tourists, but at that time I gave reasons for think- 
ing that my estimate was a good deal too low and my impression 


‘ isthat an estimate of 41. millions a year now would be rather under 


the mark than over the mark. It would therefore be very difficult 
to prove that there has been any increase whatever in the available 
gold coin and bullion in Great Britain during these five years. No 
doubt the American crisis of 1907 caused an unusual export of gold, 
in that year and in 1908 ; but a noteworthy point is that the exports 
of gold last year were the greatest in our whole history, and there 
was no crisis anywhere in 1910. The same causes that operated 
last year may operate again this year or next year and, as will be 
presently shown, there is a prospect that we may again see an un- 
usual amount of gold shipped across the Atlantic. 

Then we come to the more serious consideration, viz.—How 
much of the 3711. millions gold in the Bank of England is 
subject to drafts on demand by foreign banking institutions with 
branches in London such, for instance, as the Crédit Lyonnais, 
the Comptoir d’Escompte, and the Société Générale with their 
1411. millions deposits in France. We know that during the last 
ten years the rate of interest has always, on average, been a 
good deal higher in London than in Paris, so that these French 
institutions have had every inducement to keep very large balances 
here. It is true that in the single year 1908 the shipments of 


The Nineteenth Century, ‘ Malaise of the Money Market.’ August 1906. 
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gold from England to France amounted to 261. millions, while 
for the remaining nine years of the decennial period 1899-1999 
they amounted to only 24l. millions. Taking the ten years to. 
gether we sent to France 501. millions gold on balance (i.e., after 
deducting the gold we received from France), or at the rate of 
51. millions per annum. Speaking generally, we may say that 
France is a creditor country with us, and therefore French 
balances in London demand particular watchfulness, as they are 
in the nature of cash deposits, while some other nations use the 
London branches of their banks mainly for borrowing purposes, 
Few people in this country recognise the immensely growing 
power of these foreign banking institutions ; none of us know the 
amount of money they have at call in London, nor the amount of 
sterling bills in their portfolios, but we do know that they are 
constantly increasing. In 1898 there were twenty-three of them 
having offices in London, with 192 branches and 781. millions? de. 
posits (t.e. branches and deposits in the countries they represent), 
and in 1910 there were twenty-eight of them with 1427 branches 
and 4301. millions deposits—an increase in twelve years of 3659], 
millions deposits. During the same period the colonial banks with 
branches in London have increased their deposits by 1501. millions 
—making together an increase of 5001. millions of these foreign 
and colonial deposits, while the British bank deposits were in- 
creasing by 2501. millions. But if these foreign and colonial banks 
with branches in London are to-day dealing with 750I. millions 
deposits (i.e., foreign branches 4301. millions and Colonial 320l. 
millions), what amount of deposits must all the banks and financial 
institutions in the countries they represent be dealing with? What 
must the increases have been in the last ten years, and what is the 
amount of cash that they can now control in Lombard Street? 
Then the banks of the United States have, of course, much 
larger deposits than the banks of any other country ; these have 
increased (exclusive of the Trust Companies’ but including the 
Savings Banks’ deposits) 10201. millions in 1898 to 2400I. 
millions in 1910; that is, an increase of 13801. millions in twelve 
years, or over 110/. millions per annum, and this increase is 
more than the total British banking deposits of to-day, including 
the Savings Banks. Put in other words, the banks of the United 
States have amassed more deposits in twelve years than the banks 
of Great Britain have amassed in all their existence, and of course 
this means @ corresponding increase in loans, for it is scarcely 
necessary to say that the bulk of the deposits are simply book en- 
tries with the banks, as deposits on one side of the ledgers and as 
2 It will be understood that these figures refer to deposits abroad in the coun 
tries represented by their financial institutions. The figures are taken from the 


Economist Newspapers Banking Supplement of October 22, 1910, and they art 
to be found for years back in the Statesman’s Year Book. 
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loans on the other side. It will therefore be apparent that from 
the international-financial standpoint we are confronted with a 
ition of bank deposits and loans to-day in every civilised 
country absolutely unprecedented in the history of the world, and 
this is what has been so often dwelt on in these pages since 1899 as 
a ‘frenzied expansion of credit.’ It is a disease that requires 
constant careful watching, because the growth has been abnormally 
rapid in these twelve years, and has never had requisite attention 
given to it in England, considering that it may prove to be a very 
malignant growth. It may be taken as one of the proofs of the 
loss by Great Britain of relative power in the financial world. 
The peculiar danger to London is that it is the only free market 
for gold. or instance, if any foreign banking institution should 
want a million in gold some morning, it can call up its loans to 
that extent from Lombard Street, draw a cheque on its London 
bankers, and demand in payment Bank of England notes which the 
Bank of England is obliged to pay in gold without any questions 
asked, and this gold can be carted away from the Bank and shipped 
to Paris, Berlin, New York, Brazil, or Buenos Ayres the same 
afternoon. Such sudden procedure cannot be effected in Paris, 
Berlin, New York, or any other market in the world. We have 
always to bear in mind this uniquely vulnerable position of the 
London Money Market, especially in view of what has been so 
much remarked in the last few years, viz. the extraordinary 
increase in our loans to foreign countries (or in our investments 
in foreign countries) ; and this increase is the subject of congratula- 
tion with Mr. Asquith and with most of the members of his 
Government, it being partly a consequence of the tendency of 
their legislation. But if Mr. Asquith had borne in mind his own 
statement on the 9th of May 1906 (quoted above), he would have 
been careful to call attention to the possible consequences to our 
gold reserves. For in making these loans, or investments abroad, 
we give to foreign countries additional power of drawing gold from 
London. Not that this power will often be exercised, because, 
speaking generally, the proceeds of the loans will be remitted to 
the borrowing countries in the shape of commodities, so long as 
financial conditions remain normal all over the world. But we 
must never forget for one single moment that the power is always 
there, and the financial conditions are distinctly abnormal every- 
where to-day. Exports of securities from a country have pre- 
cisely the same effect, for the time being, as exports of cotton or 
grain, and give precisely the same claim for gold, a claim which is 
certain to be exercised in case any of these borrowing countries 
are in dire need of gold for strengthening the bases of their own 
currencies, or for war purposes, or for any other purposes of 
their own. 
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Taking this point of view, it will be recognised, from the figures 
given above, that the United States is now much the most powerful 
economic factor in the world, and, it may be added, a very unman- 
ageable factor, owing to the marked ‘extravagance’ (in the most 
French sense) of American financial methods. The bank clearings 
in the whole country of 33,0001. millions in 1910 (following a like 
amount in 1909), as compared with 14,000I. millions in 1898, indj- 
cate veritable megalomania. They may be compared with British 
bank clearings, which increased in the same years from 8000). 
millions to 15,0001. millions, so that the increase has been 19,000), 
millions in the United States as against an increase of 7000I. 
millions in Great Britain, and it is generally held that we have 
been going too fast. 

It might have been expected that the rude experience of the 
1907 panic would have been taken to heart, for it must have been 
exceedingly galling to a proud people, a sensitive people, and 
really much the richest people in the world, to have all the banks 
in their country suspend payment for some sixty days; but ‘all 
experience teaches the vanity of experience.’ There was a short 
return to sobriety in 1908, and within the last few months there 
has been some slowing down ; (the Bank clearings for the month 
of January 1911 for instance show a decrease of 16 per cént. 
compared with January 1910); but, taking the whole two years 
1909-10, the Americans have been ‘ going the pace’ again, and it 
is the pace that tells. The recorded exports for 1910 are not nearly 
sufficient to pay for the recorded imports plus the freight on the 
imports, the interest due abroad, and the expenses of travellers. 
Consequently, it is sometimes inferred that the United States as 
a debtor nation will not be in a position to draw gold. This would 
be true enough on these limited data, but no one can tell the 
amount of the ‘invisible exports’ of securities. _ We know that 
there has been a large amount of new French investment in 
American securities during the last two or three years, so that after 
all it is quite possible that the United States may be a creditor 
nation to-day, as their borrowings abroad for the year 1910 are 
conservatively estimated at 301. millions, and there is a good 
deal of talk just now about considerable amounts of sterling 
bills being held by New York Banks. Then the value of the 
output of agricultural produce and manufactures combined was 
greater in 1910 than ever before, and it is this unparalleled 
production that enables, and has always enabled, the country 
to become richer and richer, by leaps and bounds, comparing 
any ten-year period with any previous ten-year period, notwith- 
standing the various crises that have taken place. For instance, 
the produce of five cereal crops in 1910 amounted to 640 million 
quarters (as compared with about 30 million quarters of cereals in 
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Great Britain), and the cotton crop amounted to nearly 12 million 
pales in 1910 selling at more than double the price of 1899. These 
fmits of the earth which renew themselves every year are the most 
wlid foundation of real wealth, and it is satisfactory to find that 
they go on increasing in proportion with the increase of population. 
Comparing these figures of 1910 with the figures of a third of a 
century ago, we find that since 1878 the production of the five 
cereal crops and of the cotton crop has doubled in these thirty-three 
years, while the population of the United States has also doubled 
—from 45 to over 90 million people. 

Besides, as is well known, the production of coal, iron, steel, 
copper, oil, etc.; has increased much more rapidly in the United 
States than anywhere else, and it is this gigantic output which is 
always the strong point in their economical position. 

The weak points are: (1) The ‘extravagance’ of the people, 
which is so exceedingly manifest in all directions that it is not 
necessary to dilate on it ; and (2) the unsatisfactory condition of the 
currency, which every one talks of vaguely and which no one in 
this country, so far as I know, has analysed. Here are the facts : 

The amount of money in circulation totals 6401. millions as 
against 3801. millions in 1898, an increase of 2601. millions in 
twelve years. Most observers thought that the circulation in 1898 
was excessive, and this subsequent inflation has been, I think, a 
considerable factor in the increased price of commodities so much 
complained of recently in the United States and which is generally 
attributed wholly to protective duties by our Free Traders.: Why 
the people of any country should require 7/1. per head of money in 
circulation to-day when less than 51. per head was considered more 
than sufficient twelve years ago is a difficult puzzle. There is only 
one explanation, ‘extravagance,’ which explains many things. 
Righty or ninety million people are anxious to get rich too fast and 
so they borrow too much. 

In December last the circulation consisted of : 


2901. millions of gold coin and gold certificates. 
1401. millions of silver and silver certificates. 
1401. millions of National Bank Notes (not legal tender). 

701. millions of Greenbacks and Treasury Notes (legal tender). 





— 


6401. millions. 


The gold of course is good everywhere, all over the world, as in- 
ternational money; but it will be observed that there is, besides, 
3501. millions of silver and paper in circulation, as against 2401. 
inillions of the same inferior currency in 1898—an increase of 1101. 
millions. No doubt the declared policy of the United States is to 
keep the value of this silver and paper currency always equal to the 
value of gold, and it is true that the amount of gold in the country 
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has more than doubled in these twelve years that we are considering. 
But, as we have seen above, the bank deposits have also more than 
doubled during the same period, so that to-day the gold in cir. 
culation, in proportion to the bank deposits and the inferior 
currency combined, remains just about the same asin 1898. Look. 
ing to the future there is some danger that Europe may be called 
on to furnish further gold in order to strengthen the basis 
of the United States credit superstructure, if the National Bank 
notes as well as the silver issues go on increasing. In such an event 
London may be the market to feel the pull, because, if it is incon- 
venient to the Bank of France to part with gold, the deposits with 
the French Credit branch-institutions in London can be with- 
drawn in gold from the Bank of England. It ought to be remem- 
bered that we had to ship 32I. millions of gold to New York from 


London in the two years 1906-7, of which only about 71. millions — 


came back in 1909 and last year. Viewing the whole transactions 
of the last forty years, we have received no gold on balance from the 
United States, although during that period there have been ex- 
ceedingly large amounts spent by American travellers in Europe, 
outside of England, for a very considerable portion of which 
London is liable to find the gold, as the travellers’ requirements 
have been remitted here in the shape of commodities or securities. 

There would seem to be two possible tendencies at work in the 
United States so far as gold shipments are concerned: (1) The 
inferior currency (i.e. the silver and bank notes which have only 
a local use as circulation) is being increased all the time, and this 
increase points to the danger of the gold (which has international 
use as circulation) being driven out of the country, according to 
the Gresham law ; but on the other hand, (2) the country is in such 
good credit and so manifestly increasing in real wealth that it may 
use its borrowing powers abroad for the purpose of importing more 
gold (or for checking the export of gold) in order to strengthen the 
basis of its whole circulation. That is what happened in 1907; and 
it may happen again. The situation wants close watching, and the 
rate for sterling exchange in New York is the index, which will 
point out to us the tendency that is in the ascendant, whether it be 
No. lor No. 2. In the former case the sterling rate will rise; in 
the latter case it will fall. 

A great deal in the immediate future may depend on that index, 
for the United States is not the only part of the American conti- 
nent that has been ‘ going the pace’ and that wants close watch- 
ing. Canada has more than trebled her banking deposits since 
1898, whilst the value of her Bond issues in the single year 1910 
reached a total of nearly 501. millions, and her trade returns for the 
nine months ending January 31 last show an excess of Imports of 
24l. millions, whereas there ought to be a large excess of Exports, 
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looking to the charges for interest, etc., due in Europe. Also 









Hr the new Reciprocity agreement if consummated with the United 
nied States will enormously quicken trade development, although, 





maybe, subject to temporary dislocation owing to change of direc- 






















a tion. This arrangement between Canada and the United States 
called ought to have been generally foreseen, as it was apparent to an 
basis ordinary observer twenty years ago that it was almost certain to 
Bank come.” , ' : ate 
wees Then, too, the Argentine Republic, Brazil, Uruguay and Chili 
mre are all going ahead too fast. These four South American countries 
with together have taken 551. millions of gold from London since 1898, 
with- and they have always their paper-currency difficulties. The 
winks National Bank of the Argentine now holds 371. millions in gold— 
teat as much as the Bank of England holds—and Brazil has accu- 
Hons mulated 201. millions and is said to look forward to accu- 
bias mulating 401. millions more, while the Federal foreign debt of 
1 the Brazil increased from 371. millions in 1898 to 89l. millions in 
ow 1910. Bolivia too has just established a National Bank with a 
ope capital of two millions sterling. All of these South American 
hich countries naturally wish to arrive at specie payments as quickly as 
sate possible ; they are all profusely extravagant in the expenditure of 
a their borrowed money, as witness the increase of 43 per cent. in 
the the budget expenditure of the Province of Buenos Ayres in 1911 
The compared with 1910; and we must therefore be prepared for 





further demands for gold. 
It is difficult to realise how great a power this whole American 
continent has become of late years and how much our British pros- 





















perity is dependent on it. If any trouble were to arise in that 
. ch quarter the prophesied boom in the trade of the world might easily 
nay be converted into a slump. In the financial game the borrowing 
ai nation is rather in the position of playing ‘ heads I win—tails you 
the lose’ with the lending nation. The borrowers get the property 
ai and the lenders get the paper, so that we need not be over-anxious 
~ about the prosperity, in the long future, of the American conti- 
‘ill nent, although we may be reasonably anxious about the possible 
“te effects on the London Money Market. 
> The Editor of the Statist newspaper, who is, no doubt, a com- 
petent statistician, has lately estimated the amount of British 
me money invested in all the countries of the American continent at 
‘ 16001. millions—more than double the amount of our National 
he Debt. And one of the great difficulties for a lending country (as 
" for any Banker) is to cease lending to a customer who is very 
0 greatly in its debt for fear of the customer’s collapse owing to the 





withdrawal of accommodation. A sensible Banker will never 





3 The Nineteenth Century, March 1891, ‘The New World.’ 
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waste his breath in blaming the customer for borrowing too freely 
although he may blame himself for lending too freely. The mom} 
is that to help in maintaining the credit of American borrowers jg 
for us the next most essential thing’ after providing fo 
our own security. The \importance to us of their trade 

be gathered from the fact that, in 1909, 320/. millions of 
our imports and exports combined were transacted with 
these countries, and that is between one-third and one-fourth 
of our total trade. Naturally our trade with the whole Euro. 
pean continent is still greater, amounting to 446]. millions; 
but, comparing the figures of 1898 and 1909, the growth of 
trade with the American continent is 50 per cent., against 33 per 
cent, growth with the European continent. Nowadays, we must 
learn to think ‘ continentally,’ or in terms of continents. A con- 
sideration of these figures may lead us to comprehend the stupen- 
dous extent to which our imports and exports must be affected by 
the influence of credit. Just as they have increased very rapidly 
with expansion, so they may decrease very rapidly with any future 
contraction of credit. 

There have been loud peans sung over the British Board of 
Trade returns for 1910. They are certainly extraordinarily big. 
But we have not yet devoted sufficient attention to the examination 
of their soundness as well as their bigness. If the increased size 
is in great part arrived at owing to our extravagance in lending, 
and the consequent weakening of our financial power, then these 
‘record figures’ ought perhaps rather to be regarded as a danger 
signal. The lesson of the United States panic of 1907 ought never 
to be lost sight of, and that lesson is that mere record increases of 
imports, exports, clearing returns, incomes, savings, etc., etc. , are 
very far from being of any practical value in providing exemption 
from crisis—in fact they always prelude crisis when the credit 
machine is badly overstrained. In this country we ought now to 
consider whether our credit machine is being overstrained, .and 
my contention is that our banking reserve of gold is the index that 
for some years past has been pointing in that direction. The 
ingenuity of our modern financial methods is so infinitely refined 
through the system of cheques and clearing, and the interdepend- 
ence of all the money markets in the world so completely organised 
by means of bills of exchange and transfers, that we are always 
in danger of overlooking the formidable reality that may some day 
challenge the abstraction which we term ‘ Credit.' The reality is 
that all our English contracts are to pay in golden sovereigns—and 
this reality may sooner or later come into collision with the ab- 
straction—unless we have a care. 

Therefore this little paper may end as it began, with the sug- 
gestion that this constant gradual weakening of the proportional 
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reserve of gold decidedly claims the attention of the Government, 
and a period of transient boom like the present, when there is no 
threatening political cloud apparent on the horizon, and when too 
there is a seasonal lull in the demand for gold from the Bank of 
England, is the best time for thoroughly investigating the position. 
Let me quote again Mr. Bagehot’s words: ‘ A good banker will 
have accumulated in ordinary times the reserve that he is to make 
use of in extraordinary times.’ The events of 1890 left no room 
for doubt that in the last resort a British Government, whether it 
likes it or not, is obliged to become the Banker of the Bankers in 
this Banking centre of the world, and thereby a very weighty re- 
sponsibility is entailed—a national responsibility. We must make 
provision betimes that we may never be taken unawares. 

There was an important debate in the Reichstag on the 11th of 
February last which showed that ours is not the only Government 
to which an appeal may be made to take action financially. The 
Germans have become keenly alive to the danger of lending too 
much abroad, recognising the instability of the present inter- 
national financial position to which their own extravagance has 
very materially contributed, and they are now trying to get their 
Government to put a curb on Foreign Loans. Apparently they 
are not afraid of plain speaking in the Reichstag—and indeed 
there are times when it may be more politic to speak out than to 
be silent even on the delicate question of Finance—for to be fore- 
warned is to be forearmed. 


J. W. Cross. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE CENSOR—AND OTHER TALES 


I 


Ceterum censeo censorem esse delendum. 


Every one of the honourable men who were asked for their 
opinions about the vital question of dramatic censorship had this 
saying in his mind if he did not actually say it. It was the Alpha 
and the Omega of their wisdom. The Censor is the root of all evil; 
the Censor is the bad fairy to our Cinderella, the stage ; the Censor 
mars the progress of our British theatre; the Censor makes us 
ridiculous in the eyes of the civilised world by prohibiting 
standard works of dramatic literature ; the Censor plays the part 
of zany, and we are decried as barbarians. If we want to regain 
our good name, the Censor must be abolished. The sooner the 
better. 

My knowledge of the matter, I am bound to admit, is rather 
incomplete as far as the events of the immediate past are con- 
cerned. I am not a constant reader of the London papers. Only 
once a week I get an olla podrida : pickles and fruit salad pell-mell ; 
and with the same interest I devour the reports on a strike in 
Wales, a railway accident in Scotland, a fashionable wedding in 
Mayfair, a foolhardy burglary in Houndsditch, a new novel as 
fashionable as foolhardy. But does it really matter? Complete- 
ness is said to be the backbone of science, and may be absolutely 
necessary for politicians, social reformers, statistical inquirers. In 
questions of art an abundance of backbone is often merely an 
excuse for a lack of brain. 

Don’t reproach me, therefore, with incompleteness. It’s far 
too easy to be complete. Don’t rail at the badly-informed 
foreigner and appeal to the better-informed native. If he is only 
this, he is nothing. Facts are as plentiful as blackberries and as 
cheap as dirt—the aspects of a thing decide. 


II 


To make matters more pleasant we’ll leave the living out of the 
question. A living author who fights for his play forbidden by 
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the Censor may re-echo with Othello a hundred times : ‘ It is the 
cause’—he talks to the winds. The ill-meaning and the 
apathetic bystanders will always be ready to attribute his pathetic 
zeal rather to his injured pocket than to an injured gause; and if 
not to his injured pocket, then to his injured vanity. 

Besides, 1 am not sure whether it is worth while putting on a 
coat of mail and going to war for a cause which may not be victori- 
ous from an artistic point of view. When everything were said 
and written and done in such a case, it would be an irritating 
waste of time and space and energy. For, with the exception of 
Waste, Mr. Granville Barker’s audacious drama, I doubt 
whether the other plays (as far as I know them) which were lucky 
enough to attract the Censor’s dislike, deserved all the attention 
given them on account of the Lord Chamberlain’s veto. Even 
réclame ought to have a foundation. 

This may seem an exaggerated artistic view. But in art there 
should only be artistic considerations, and if they are pushed aside 
by other, more temporary, momentarily stronger powers, in the 
end they will triumph. It is simply a question of time, who is 
the greatest anarchist without being a terrorist. 

I do not want to hurt the feelings of the English playwrights. 
Let me, therefore, refer to a foreign drama: the Monna Vanna 
of Maurice Maeterlinck. What would have happened if the Cen- 
sor did not exist or if the existing Censor had not (Heaven only 
knows why) refused his imprimatur? The Stage Society—ever 
active under its intelligent president, Mr. Frederick Whelen 
—would probably have produced Monna Vanna, as it actually 
did when the play had won a bad reputation—thanks to 
the Censor’s insinuations. Not a single member of this illustrious 
society, presenting the only English theatrical audience which is 
not composed of grown-up children, would have found the 
slightest speck on the cloak of the lady. Had anybody objected 
to her for moral reasons, he would have shown by such a narrow- 
minded protest that his mental capacities did not entitle him to 
membership of a serious dramatic institution. To such a person, 
with paternal leniency, one would have said : ‘ You had better join 
a Kindergarten.’ Probably more than one actress would have 
taken a liking to Monna Vanna because she discovered the 
title-réle suited her like a glove, and because she saw a great 
chance in it for herself. She would have engaged an exceedingly 
good-looking, maudlin, lackadaisical young actor for the part of 
Prinzivalle, unless her husband, who was cast for the husband, 
insisted on playing the captain himself. She would have saved 
no expense in scenery, dresses, and supers; would have had a 
remarkable success at the first night ; would have been extolled by 
nearly all the papers (the Referee, of course, with its usual 
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British or Brixton prudery, as my friend George Moore calls it 
would have girded at the ungentlemanly behaviour of the Cols 
dottiere); and after a fortnight—well, say three wecks—the 
play would have noiselessly disappeared because a country girl, or 
a runaway girl, or a girl in the train seemed more attractive tp 
London audiences than the chaste Monna Vanna. So she would 
have come to an unjust and premature end, whilst now she is lead: 
ing a sort of unjust sham existence on the Index Expurgatorius, 

I suggest what might have happened because I honestly think 
that the bulk of English, or, at least, London, playgoers are not 
interested or no longer interested in, and are not ripe or no longer 
ripe for serious drama. We sometimes hear there are not enough 
serious plays given in London; but the real trouble is that the 
population does not sufficiently care for serious plays. Life is top 
sad for these sinister spectacles. 


Ill 


The serious drama they get is melodrama, and they like it 
immensely. But you cannot at the same time be an admirer of 
melodrama and the serious artistic drama. 

Why in the sphere of dramatic art should there be special con- 
ditions? 

A musician whose daily bread is Bach, Beethoven, and 
Brahms will never be able to enjoy the light, ear-tingling stuf 
provided by the music-halls. A dance or a ditty may be excellent 
music, but, unfortunately, in nine cases out of ten they are artis- 
tically indifferent, often an insult to the ear of the skilled com- 
poser. Certainly, we all appreciate a good valse quite as much as 
a good sonata; we, naturally, prefer a sparkling valse to a dull 
sonata. But the ordinary music-hall song and the vile noises of 
modern operette have seldom anything to do with art. He who 
loves or admires them cannot be susceptible to the higher beauties 
of music. 

In painting, things are similar. He who understands any- 
thing of it, who has learned how to discriminate between art and 
mere pictures, cannot look with eyes ‘ rolling in a fine frenzy’ on 
the sentimental trash which is to decorate the walls of the draw 
ing-room, or on the gaudy pages of the illustrated Christmas 
papers. In no art is it more difficult to differentiate between the 
good and the bad. 

Why should, of all the arts, the drama be the only exception? 
It is no exception, though most people think they can judges 
dramatic work; and yet, the same people ‘in ihres Nichts 
durchbohrendem Gefiihl’ would never pretend to speak as pro 
fessional critics on painting or architecture or sculpture. 
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What I want to show is this: as long as the British public 
indulges in the crudities of melodrama, the position of the serious 
drama (I carefully avoid the word ‘ intellectual,’ now become a 
bogey for the unintellectual) is—if not hopeless—at least exceed- 
ingly embarrassing. Public taste is not likely to change in a day. 
An elaborate process of development will be necessary, and any 
considerable improvement can only be gained by systematic edu- 
cation. This may sound very pedantic, but there is hardly any 
other remedy. 

The taste of the theatre-going public must be trained, just as 
the taste of the reading public can be developed. For this pur- 
pose August Scherl, the German Lord Northcliffe, has recently 
founded a popular circulating library. He started his meritorious 
enterprise with a view of appealing not to the cultivated classes, 
but to the uncultivated masses. His initial experiment was an 
easily understood average novel. By publishing one every month 
he is gradually rising from the commonplace to the level of more 
classical writers. I do not know whether his magnanimous 
experiment has had any effect yet ; its pedagogical value must not 
be underrated. Would that by such an enterprise in England 
people might learn how to differentiate between the penny dread- 
ful (which often costs four and sixpence) and literature. The 
English reading public is as greedy for heart-breaking rubbish as 
achild for lollipops. Who is to give them substantial, wholesome 
mental nourishment before their brains have been incurably 
sapped and their tastes hopelessly vitiated ? 

For the theatre-going public part of this noble task would fall 
to the lot of the English National Theatre. But we are advancing 
at too quick a pace; let us return to our stepping-stone, the 
Censor. 


IV 


The three great refusals which endear him to the hearts of 
contemporaries and won for him eternal glory are King 
Oedipus, Ghosts, and Salomé. Two of his vetoes concerned 
at the time living poets who are now no longer among us; the 
other hit Sophocles, who happily was always out of the Censor’s 
range. 

As to Oedipus, I hope the Lord Chamberlain has perceived, 
since he checked the play, that he committed one of those errors 
which must not be pursued in‘anger, but can only be answered by 
a sardonic smile. Let us forgive him, friends, for he does not 
know what he does. Or I’ll rather quote an English authority : 
General Talbot, whom Schiller, in his Maid of Orleans, makes 
say: ‘Mit der Dummbheit, kimpfen Gétter selbst vergebens.’ 


Stupidity is neither a sin nor a vice nor a crime, but simply a 
HH2 
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human attribute like tallness or obesity ; stupidity becomes 4 gin 
when it is combined with pigheadedness. That cannot possibly be 
the honourable Censor’s case. He must have heard once, t 

he did not remember it'at the time, that Sophocles’ King 
Oedipus is one of the great achievements of mankind, as jp. 
perishable as the Bible or Beethoven’s symphonies or Rep. 
brandt’s pictures ; that in all civilised countries schoolboys of gix. 
teen or seventeen years read the play and are taught how to appre. 
ciate its everlasting beauties ; that students and scholars—eyen jp 
England—bathe with sheer delight in this wonderful well-spring; 
that humanity considers the Greek tragedy a ‘«rijua és def 
But the Censor evidently thought of the suburban subject of the 
British Empire not ‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought; 
who lives on mutton, cricket, drawing-room chat, and the Daily 
Mail; to whom Sophocles is a book with seven seals and Hall 
Caine a classical author. 

What would John Bull feel if he were going to see King 
Oedipus for the first time in one of the West End theatres, wher 
his enthusiasm is raised by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s sportive 
dramas or he is ravished with The Scarlet Pimpernel? Would 
he not be struck by the most unnatural incidents? A man killing 
his own father and marrying his own mother: by Jove, that's 
more than the unsuspecting English innocent can bear! Would 
his morality not be shocked by the cursed crime of incest, of incest 
in its worst form? In fact, it is so bad that it has lost all its 
terrors for a rational modern mind. For whereas a union between 
brother and sister, as occurs in Wagner’s Valkyrie, as is to be 
found in Byron’s as well as in Shelley’s poetry, can be easily 
imagined, the modern mind will have difficulties in conceiving 
how a son is to marry his mother, and will look out for a symbolical 
meaning of such an abnormal matrimony. 

(I cannot abstain from informing the Censor that the per 
formances of King Oedipus recently. given in Berlin at the 
Circus Schumann, under the auspices of Professor Mar 
Reinhardt, the manager of the Deutsches Theater, had an over- 
whelming success, both artistically and financially, and will be 
repeated all over Germany. Originally, only a limited numberof 
performances (five or six) was planned; but the influx of the 
public was so enormous that the play has now to be given twice 
a week, and each time there is not an empty seat in the Circus, hold- 
ing about five thousand people, and still the curiosity is growing. 
More than 100,000 people have seen King Oedipus during the last 
weeks ; but the Berlin police reports have not mentioned a single 
case of immorality as a consequence of the Greek tragedy, and the 
Registrar not a single case of a marriage between mother and son. 
Furthermore, it is worth while to remark that pupils of the higher 
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ghools were allowed to assist in the chorus, and that several 
hundred tickets were each time distributed among schoolboys and 
ghoolgirls at reduced prices. And yet not a single instance of 
any harm being done to their little souls has hitherto transpired.) 

By prohibiting King Oedipus the English Censor has been 
exposing himself and his nation to the universal laughter of the 
world. I should not wonder a bit if he cast his anathema against 
King Lear one of these days. Why not? Is the degeneracy 
of the cruel daughters torturing their good old father not quite so 
wicked? Or does he make an exception here because the play is 
of English origin? Well, let me remind him of what Friedrich 
Hebbel (has he ever heard the name before?) once said: ‘ One 
should talk as little of the Englishman Shakespeare as one talks 
of the Jew Christ.’ . 


Vv 


When all is said against the Censor’s barbarity, I must say 
this: he seems to know his English wards, seems to know them 
more thoroughly than many a jeering journalist. If he did not, 
how could he dare to treat them as though they were still at an 
infantile stage? After all, a nation has the Censor it deserves. 
However, has not the Censor as well the nation he deserves? 
That’s the question. 

Let me relate a little incident I witnessed some years ago in 
London. Mr. Martin Harvey produced a Biblical play—its title 
was, if I am not mistaken, Great Possessions—translated from 
the German of Karl Réssler’s Der reiche Jiingling. It is based 
on the well-known legend of the rich youth whom Christ asks to 
get rid of his wealth and give to the poor. There is a scene in 
which the rich youth, after the teaching of Christ has made a deep 
impression upon his mind, is tempted by the widow of his brother. 
Noone expects her to say : ‘ My dear chap, why don’t you build a 
People’s Palace in the East End of Jerusalem ?’ She rather 
seems to think that charity begins at home; finds her heaven on 
earth, not after this earthly pilgrimage ; and tries, in words of sen- 
suous splendour, to convince her brother-in-law that there are still 
pleasures waiting for him he has not tasted yet. This scene is the 
indispensable balance to the dramatic action which has to rouse a 
conflict in the soul of the rich youth. It is perfectly harmless— 
or the Censor would not have allowed it. 

What happened? In front of me, in the pit of the Adelphi 
(I think it was the Adelphi), sat two lads and a girl of about 
twenty who had so far behaved quite decently. As soon as the 
alluring widow tried to capture the rich youth, Tommy and 
Freddy began to giggle, thumped their female companion, 
jumped up with joy, drew out their handkerchiefs to pinch their 
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noses because they were choking with laughter. It was th 
behaviour of naughty children at the dangerous age when they 
scent something sordid in a quite innocent allusion. There ap 
boors and babes everywhere ; but I do not remember having ever 
seen such an unworthy lack of self-restraint in any theatre of any 
country. 

VI 


Even for these creatures it was unnecessary to forbid Ibsen's 
Ghosts. Tommy and Freddy would not have understood the 
play. They would have simply found it a bore. No society 
people ; no well-dressed aristocrats, with charming manners; nm 
splendid scenery ; no action—nothing but ‘ words, words, words; 
and la parole donnée a l’homme pour déguiser sa pensée. The 
intellectuals need not rely on the stage presentation of a play; 
they have the book at their disposal and can read either the origi. 
nal or a foreign translation, if the circulation of the book in ap 
English form should be stopped. The uneducated, on the other 
hand, need not be protected by their guardian-angel the Censor, 
because there is no abyss threatening to engulf them ; here is no 
likelihood of their burning their fingers or their brains, already 
surrounded by the threefold asbestos of ignorance. Why, then, 
rouse their suspicion? ‘ They have ears, but they hear not.’ 

In the Fatherland, too, the Censor considered it his duty to 
interpose when Ghosts was first announced for presentation 
about twenty years ago. The Freie Biihne, corresponding to the 
Stagie Society in London, took up the play. But our Censor, who 
whenever he errs is not pigheaded, was soon convinced how pr- 
posterous it would be to strangle a drama of such profound 
morality, preaching, almost with the ardour of an old prophet, the 
doctrine of revengeful nature. Since then Ghosts is performed 
everywhere in Germany. The Kammerspielhaus of the 
Deutsches Theater was inaugurated with Ghosts, as if it werea 
‘ Bihnenweihfestspiel,’ and the Schiller-Theater in Berlin, a 
speciality of which is the enlightenment of the people, was obliged 
to add this encomium of maternal love to its repertory. 

Of course, I do not advocate a universal code for the European 
Stage, which has still more facets than the cosmopolitan life in 
first-class hotels. As every country has its special amenities of exis 
tence, its idiosyncrasies, its autochthonous population, with lan- 
guages, manners, and mannerisms of their own, so nearly every 
theatre has its particular public, which must be treated as a unity 
sui generis. But it seems a fatal mistake when the dramatic 
Censor of a country tolerates the lewd in light comedy and pr 
hibits masterpieces of serious drama because he personally can se 
only the prurient in them. Must the whole nation pay for bis 
private shortcomings? 
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VII 


So far I have dealt with foreign plays; let us now turn to an 
Englishman's masterpiece. 

Oscar Wilde’s Salomé, when it first came out in 1894, was 
ostracised by the English Censor. In this case he was spared the 
trouble of detailing his reasons. Salomé, belonging to the cate- 
gory of plays in which sacred characters out of the Bible appear, 
was taboo in ‘ the land of a hundred sects and one sauce.’ Salomé 
was exiled ; remained exiled. No public performance has ever 
taken place in England ; only two private productions were shown 
in London. The Censor’s view was not in the least affected by 
the circumstance that Salomé was carried in a triumphal car over 
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The the stages of the whole world and won a victory such as was 
slay enjoyed by no other serious play from a contemporary English 
rigi- suthor. The Censor was hardly to blame; the law is stronger 
D an than he, and, after all, he is only an official. Sixteen years have 
ther § passed now, and nothing has changed in the most conservative 
nsor, | country of the earth. 
8 no (The Variety Theatres, it is true, were permitted to present 
eady § American dancer as Salomé in a scene which filled Conti- 
hen, § nental audiences with horror and pity; not on account of the 
motive taken out of Wilde’s play, but on account of the meagre 
yo § talents she displayed.) 
tion In Germany, as I state without pride and prejudice, the State 
the machinery works quicker, much quicker. Our Censor, too, had 
who his religious scruples in the beginning, but they were soon allayed 
pre- by artistic reasoning. Ten months after the first private perform- 
und ance the little Princess of Judw#a could make her public rentrée. 
the How she won universal favour and fame at once, how she became 
med the craze of the Continent, is still in everybody’s memory. The 
the run of the play was not exhausted when Richard Strauss, who has 
re a the finest flair for what is in vogue, took hold of the libretto and 
8 wrote his broiling music to it. Then began Salomé’s second 
ged triumph. 

England did not stir. She is a world of her own. The 
ean storms abroad hardly reach her, and never shake the foundations 
> in of the blessed isle. She would not have stirred even if the 
xis- libretto, itself taboo, had not emanated from an English poet, 
an- himself taboo. America, with her unquenchable thirst for sensa- 
ery tions, could not let Strauss pass unheeded and made herself ridicu- 
ity lous as usual in questions of art. Noone wondered at the mor- 
atic ganatic marriage. 

Wr At last London relaxed. Mr. Thomas Beecham, who has more 
gee courage than all the managers of all the London theatres put to- 
his gether, obtained, after heavy sacrifices, the Censor’s permission 





to produce the opera at Covent Garden. And England, dear old 
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England, had the satisfaction of hearing an Englishman’s wok 
of art in a translation made in Germany. It was not Osea 
Wilde’s play, but the opera of Richard Strauss the musical crities 
had to sit in judgment on. They were not expected to criticise 
the drama. This did not fall under their department. If js 
quite enough for them to show their astounding faculties whep. 
ever they speak on music. Why should they dare to tread op 
slippery dramatic ground? But here they saw their island of 
Rhodes ; here they wanted to spring. They rose to the import. 
ance of the event. Not for a moment did they reflect on the fact 
that the great work of a great English writer was at stake; the 
work of a man ‘ more sinned against than sinning.’ Not for 
moment did the idea: ‘Right or wrong, our countryman,’ cross 
their minds ; an idea which England boasts of having revealed to 
the world, and adopts on every occasion in and out of season, 
For once they deviated from this patriotic principle, and tried to 
appear impartial by emptying the cup of their wrath on the drama 
and praising the music beyond measure. 

Every critic must, of course, speak according to his lights, 
But I have grave doubts whether, in the case of Salomé, the simu- 
lated impartiality of London musical critics must not be doubted. 

Before I enter into this somewhat delicate question, I feel 
bound to make two personal confessions: (1) My fervent admira- 
tion for Richard Strauss’s genius extends to Salomé; (2) my no 
less fervent admiration for Oscar Wilde’s genius does not prevent 
me from not liking Salomé. I admire the work immensely, but 
it goes a little against my grain. Artistic admiration and per- 
sonal liking need not necessarily go hand in hand. One can, é.9., 
highly appreciate the excellent technique of an old painting ofa 
saint, and yet the subject of a Sebastian dotted with arrows may 
be so painful that one would not want to own the picture, hang it 
up in one’s room and daily look at it. Only the uneducated and 
children with their uncurtailed instincts are unable to admire what 
they dislike. , 

The London musical critics had, of course, the privilege of ac- 
knowledging their personal dislike of Salomé ; but then they were 
obliged to do full justice to the extraordinary literary qualities of 
the play. They preferred (for reasons which have nothing to do 
with art) to hustle the libretto and to hug the music: Wilde's 
drama was named a monstrosity, refined and ennobled by 
Strauss’s tunes. I wonder whether they call this manoeuvre fait 
play. Oscar Wilde is dead and cannot defend himself any more, 
whilst Richard Strauss is living and might attack. If they had 
really been impartial, they would have stated that everywhere 
where the two works were displayed in equal perfection the im- 
pression of the drama was far more powerful than that of the 
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opera ; that Strauss, with all his richness and splendour of orches- 
tration, hardly ever surpasses the wonderful weight of the words ; 
that the extraordinary conciseness of the poet’s canvas, represent- 
ing the languid lustre of the decaying heathen world, is a little 
tainted by the composer with the burnish of a Christian restora- 
tion. Instead of this unvarnished truth, the musical critics em- 
phasised the perversity of the text—an expression every true-born 
Englishman had a right to expect from them here. Their atti- 
tude, for once untroubled by national regards, reminded one of 
the ass in the fable who cannot help kicking the dead lion though 
itisonly an Irish lion. Don’t be angry with him : it is the nature 
ofthe animal... . 

The changes the Censor insisted upon were felt an outrage by 
all concerned. The public tittered; the singers laughed; the 
members of the orchestra laughed; the conductor. laughed ; the 
composer shouted with laughter ; the dead poet would have roared 
with laughter. Quite an Homeric laughter filled the world. 
Probably only the Censor’s countenance remained unaltered. As 
long as children are not cognisant of their origin, it may be pia 
fraus telling them the stork has brought them ; but once the veil 
of the secret is lifted, no sensible adult would have the face and 
the tactlessness to put them off with this fairy-tale any longer. In 
this case the English public knew all about it. 


Vill 


I have tried in these pages to attenuate the guilt of the Censor 
by showing that he is not responsible for everything he is up- 
braided with. The comparative barrenness of modern English 
drama is by no means his fault. I think it an erroneous opinion 
of the playwrights to anticipate a new era of the English stage 
would begin with the abolishment of the Censor; erroneous, 
because his absence does not yet guarantee the presence of a 
public of profound understanding. Suppose all the serious plays 
of the French and the German stages were imported to England 
(a thing out of the question for patriotic reasons), do you believe 
they would find a market there? I am convinced the rich supply 
would lie fallow by the want of demand. There’s the rub. You 
can remove the Censor in a day; you can create a good play per- 
haps in a year; but you cannot produce enough consumers in a 
decade. The most important thing, the thing of vital significance 
to the future of English drama is: systematically to educate the 
public taste in order to cultivate intelligent audiences. 

This can, under the present conditions, only be accomplished 
by a National Theatre. It must be a repertory theatre ; it must 
not be governed by an actor-manager. Its strength must lie 
with a well-knit ensemble ; it must not rely on the overpaid stars, 
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@ disaster to English acting. It must produce the treasures of 
the world’s dramatic literature without regard to nationality, 
though plays of British breed may be given the first place ; it must 
not neglect the living. And, in order to vouchsafe its prosperous 
growth, it must be released from any moral muzzle. 


Ceterum censeo censorem esse delendum. 


Berlin. Max MEYERFELD, 
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THE WILL TO BELIEVE 
SUPERNATURAL 


“It is a narrow prejudice of mathematicians to suppose that ways of 
thinking are to be driven out of the field by being reduced to an absurdity. 
The absurd is taken as excellent juicy thistle by many constitutions.’”’— 
Impressions of Theophrastus Such. 


AvonG the indiscreet memories of an uneventful curriculum of 
seven college generations ago, one survives in fair relief—the 
study of Bishop Butler’s Analogy of Religion, Natural and 
Revealed, to the Constitution and Course of Nature (A.D. 1736). 
So much of this non-elective study as reached my understanding 
aroused an aversion to the type of argument primarily, to the 
matter incidentally. Yet by the light of that benign essay I have 
again and again appreciated the comfort of sighting the terminus 
from the starting-point of a logical journey. It seems to be 
simpler and safer to reason or to travel when the destination is 
greeted, not with the uncertain scrutiny of a stranger, but with 
the welcome of a cherished friend. 

I do not confuse this experience with the earlier schoolboy 
discovery of the disappearance of mathematical entanglements 
by the simple device of looking up the answers in the book. The 
procedures that were resorted to to bridge the gap of non-com- 
prehension were ingenious but not convincing. The irrelevant 
Q.E.D. served only to call attention to the absence of any visible 
harness to join horse and cart in proper relation. The adept 
argument, whether proceeding by analogy or otherwise, is more 
circumspect. It knows full well that conclusions do not travel 
on logical credentials alone; nor is their circulation determined 
by the quality of their construction. The successful argument 
presents the manners likely to impress the minds to which it 
addresses itself; it finds a sympathetic audience and displays its 
wares with an easy confidence in their acceptability; or if it 
meets with indifference or doubt, it proceeds to create an atmo- 
sphere congenial to its purposes. It uses all the arts of influence, 
from social prestige and esthetic charm to flattery, and the backing 
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of influential patrons. It distracts attention from the logical 
procedure, and until brought to bay never discloses its methods, 
never openly seeks a conversion, but insinuates its persuasions go 
unobtrusively that the mind addressed moves as with its own 
initiative, and participates in the conclusion as in an original dis. 
covery, reflecting an exceptional insight. It is into the mental 
reactions of the clientéle, when thus addressed, that I propose to 
inquire ; and my interest in the theme has been continuous from 
the days when the drastic encounter with Butler’s Analogy first 
revealed the commanding supremacy of conclusions, and the sub- 
sidiary function of premises. 

For many of the issues which impart to the intellectual life 
some of the complex and perplexing aspects of a problem play, 
the function of reason, like that of the play, is not primarily to 
convince, but to corroborate and to console. Self-esteem and 
the logical proprieties require that the beliefs which have been 
admitted to the privileges of hearth and home shall be presented 
in the prevalent garb of reason. It certainly is prudent to hide 
their nakedness, if not their actual deformities ; and well-behaved 
visitors are not usually unduly inquisitive. It will readily be 
conceded that our self-esteem, our social and personal reputation, 
require that we be rated as logical beings, that our views and 
conduct alike shall be accepted as substantially the result of pure 
reason. This rationality is among our choicest assets in every 
public declaration of our mental possessions. We confess quite 
as freely to a bad memory as to an illegible handwriting ; but we 
would as soon own to being bad reasoners as to having bad taste. 
The actual possessor of bad taste enjoys his taste because the 
taste is his; he is not even ready to admit that ‘it is a poor 
thing,’ though he is aware that ‘it is his very own,’ and many 
of the ranges of belief bear a suspicious resemblance to matters 
of taste. What has been said of butter and boys may, with 
about the same wisdom, be said of arguments or systems of 
beliefs; there is none so bad but that it is somebody’s darling. 
And if Professor James proposes to increase the happiness of 
Bostonians as well as of other equally human ‘ men and women,’ 
by persuading them once for all to ‘ abandon the notion of keep- 
ing up a musical self, and without shame let people hear them 
call a symphony a nuisance,’ ‘ and thereby reap the same reward 
that comes with the day when we give up striving to be young 
or slender,’ is not the recipe as applicable to arguments as to 
symphonies? Are there not as many and equally desirable 
citizens vainly seeking inspiration and meaning in reasoning and 
evidence, when their heart’s desire is an esthetic or a dramatic 
satisfaction, and one that is genuine and effective? And would 
it not be conducive to happiness for the one to find it in ‘ rag 
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time’ or opera bouffe, and the other in spirit-séances and other 
encouragers of mysticism ? 

But this consummation is not to be looked for. Homo sapiens 
is too tenacious of his wisdom as embodied in beliefs, and of none 
more so than of the belief that his own beliefs are rationally 
reached and logically defensible. Doubt is an unpleasant, 
mstable, and irritating condition, akin to the hesitation that is 
fatal. It is a transitory status that must be absorbed and find 
relief in action or conviction. We need beliefs to guide conduct, 
to sustain thinking, and to restrain impulses; and we acquire 
them as best we may, and make them as serviceable as we can. 
Primitive man was and is as adept in the art as ourselves. His 
world was decidedly different from ours; his needs less so. It is 
ever matters of deep and intimate human welfare that attract the 
belief-habits of mankind; and to primitive man almost all phe- 
nomena were eloquent with a personal message. He sought the 
aid of kindly forces and appeased hostile ones; and his beliefs, 
like his attitudes, were direct and genuine. Plagues and storms, 
comets and eclipses, were the heralds of warning or of punish- 
ment. But beliefs are yet more illuminating as forestalling the 
future than as reflecting the past ; the prophet and the seer speak, 
and prove their calling by the exercise of transcendent powers. 

Slowly, irregularly and laboriously there encroaches upon 
this primitive, emotionally sustained system of causality a 
drastic, objective type of explanation, inconsiderate of the indi- 
vidual. Medicine comes to account for the plague, meteorology 
for the storms ; while the very ability of the astronomer to predict 
the time of the eclipse, and to trace the path of the comet, robs 
them of portentous meaning. The history of opinion teaches 
that before beliefs acquire citizenship in a scientific common- 
wealth, they develop under the protectorate of an anthropocentric 
régime, in which hope and fear, desire and. consolation are the 
reigning powers ; though the citadel which they occupy comes to 
be more and more commonly represented as fortified by the 
armour of logic and by its natural impregnable advantages. 
Before astronomy came to its own, astrology, shaping celestial 
“oppositions ’ to human ends, flourished as a living helief; until 
the chemist established his elements and his formule, the 
alchemist found an occupation in ministering to human ambition. 
So long as the laws of living matter were but vaguely surmised, 
it was possible for men to believe and seek the elixir of life and 
the fountain of eternal youth. These beliefs are now dead, the 
habit of mind that favoured them, for the most part, outgrown. 
To such extent have medicine and chemistry, astronomy and 
physics, physiology and hygiene come to regulate the order of 
our thinking, that any relation claimed by these sciences is at 
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once relegated to their undisputed sway. We accept the astrono. 
mer’s predictions, the chemist’s analysis, the physicist’s experj- 
ment, the physician’s diagnosis. As laymen we comprehend 
them so far as we may; yet our attitude is inspired by a like 
allegiance to the same logic that guides the expert. To such 
extent, at all events, has the natural trend of our beliefs beep 
scientifically disciplined, and in such measure are our emotional 
leanings, so far as we still feel them, silenced by an acquired 
logical outlook. 

Yet, for the majority of men, it remains natural that the belief. 
habits of an older nature, when thus suppressed or expelled, 
should seek refuge elsewhere—partly in unexplored frontiers and 
partly by setting up reservations within the ceded territory. The 
outgrown beliefs which, like the fancies of childhood, have been 
wholly laid aside, we are willing to call superstitions ; but for the 
beliefs of no very different status that yet glow like fading embers 
or occasionally burst into flame when a new faggot is placed upon 
the ashes, we have some lingering fondness. It is difficult to 
select a belief of intermediate position, that is not in rigor mortis, 
but still shows a flickering vitality ; for any selected belief offers 
but an individual range of appeal, circumstance, and composition. 
Yet phrenology, as a fairly modern instance, may serve. There 
is distinct truth in the differentiation of functions in the brain and 
of their relation to specific areas, some general conformity of brain 
development to cranial contours ; but the anatomy is warped, the 
physiology crude, and the psychology arbitrary. A resurvey of 
the field with finer instruments of research under a profoundly 
altered attitude led the way to a physiological psychology and to 
cautious but useful application of its teachings. This system 
secured a following and still survives, not by virtue of the strength 
of its evidence, nor by the appeal of its principles, but by the 
underlying interest which it furthers in the ready determination 
of human traits and as a means of prospecting among human 
careers. If, then, we ask why anyone is still loyal to phrenology, 
we may satisfy our curiosity by assuming that some are misled 
by a faulty estimation of the evidence and in so far display the 
weakness of their logical powers ; yet the majority of its adherents 
are plainly biassed in its favour by the consolation or insight 
which an acceptance of its tenets promises. Since the advantages 
it extends are rather vague and affect only the more sedate, uv- 
emotional aspects of human fate, and since its disregard of estab- 
lished knowledge is rather barefaced, and since in competition 
with other and more striking beliefs it lacks the attractions 
of excitement and charm, its vitality is rather low. Yet the 
question, which might well serve to fill a gap in a lagging con- 
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yersation, ‘ Do you believe in phrenology? ’ has the precise signi- 
feance which is germane to the present discussion. Logically, 
the question should mean, ‘ Have you examined the data upon 
which the correlation of mental traits and cranial contours is 
founded, and do you appreciate the measure of consistency of 
the phrenological hypothesis with the established findings of 
wience?’ Actually it means, ‘Do you find the conclusions of 
phrenology interesting and satisfying, and does it appeal to your 
quasi-dramatic notions of how things should be, and, incidentally, 
have you happened to meet with any confirmations of its prin- 
ciples?’ Plainly, it is not the force of evidence but the 
magnetism of conclusions that attracts; and intense conviction, 
far from making keen-sighted, obscures the vision. Milder 
inclinations mildly distort the view, yet bring it about that some 
sort of view is attainable; and the lukewarm leaning towards 
phrenology is illuminating both in analogy and in contrast to the 
status of other beliefs that form the background of this survey. 
There is no occasion to emphasise unduly the emotional or 
esthetic factor in the determination of beliefs. No one supposes 
that for the larger, and indeed the lesser, concerns of the intel- 
lectual life people affect beliefs as they do fashions. No; they 
proceed rationally, and, according to disposition and training, 
they infuse into their attitudes and actions the spirit of rationality. 
Yet this admission, obvious and comprehensive, does not lessen 
the potency of the will to believe. Beliefs, not unlike fashions, 
ate followed mildly or violently ; and the lighter leanings which 
many confess for palmistry or telepathy are endured, possibly 
cherished, not embraced. Beliefs of feeble vitality survive so far 
as they avoid a direct clash with conduct, so far as they do not 
obscure-the mental outlook. In gauging the intellectual calibre 
of oar fellow-men we lay as much stress upon why and how deeply 
they believe as upon what they believe. Yet we do not hesitate 
to attach a certain qualified rating to the adherents of this or 
that ‘ology’ or ‘ opathy,’ in so far as we regard such adherence 
to indicate obtuse logical sensibilities. We apply such judgments 
gingerly, and seek not to offend. No one, however astute or 
expert, can determine just how homecopathists are made, unless 
it be that, like poets, they are born. He compares A with B and 
with C and with D—all homeeopathists through diverse combina- 
tions of evidence, argument, and circumstance—and looks for 
some common streak in their mentality. He may or may not 
find it. He supposes an underlying will to believe, responsive to 
some such appeal, which by some play of fortune tipped the scale 
in favour of homceopathy. He does not assume a predilection to 
believe in homeopathy. With but slight change in the psycho- 
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logical formula of A, B, C, and D, and with moderately different 
environments and careers, A might have been an ardent adherent 
of regular medicine, B a passionate devotee of psychotherapy, 
C might have gone over wholly to ‘ absent’ treatment, while D 
alone would continue to feel the call of homceopathy. The most 
common bias seems to be a tendency to cherish personally con- 
soling and irregular beliefs. Were this not a fairly widespread 
and, for a considerable group of humanity, a very deep-seated 
mental trait, it is difficult to understand how the great numbers 
of these systems thrive and leave a progeny. 

Such is the potency of the will to believe. Unacknowledged, 
though operative, it gives direction and furnishes motive power 
to conscious beliefs; it gathers argument and evidence, seeks 
affinities, and makes or mars careers. In the extreme it develops 
a fanatic or a propagandist; ordinarily it makes alliances with 
common sense and some measure of scientific training, with the 
wholesome benefit of experience and with a reasonable regard 
for evidence and authority. And if this analysis assumes that 
the spirit of scientific verification is not developed to a command- 
ing dominance, is there any good reason why for the majority of 
mankind it should be so? Lacking much incentive from within 
or without to wander from the beaten track, the ordinary devotee 
of common sense proceeds comfortably, even complacently. He 
trips occasionally and stubs his toe; but in the give and take of 
@ practical world this is at once part of the discipline and part of 
the game. Any tendency that he may feel towards financial 
credulity or an uncritical confidence in human virtue is likely to 
be checked by costly experience. But there is no recognised 
clearing-house for his intellectual speculations. His investments, 
whether moderate or extensive, in the beliefs quoted on the belief 
exchange, yield their interest in the satisfaction which they bring. 
He avoids, for the most part, depressed and undesirable views, 
and affects those which the market of the day records as steady 
and inclined to rise ; and the demands of decent consistency are 
thus met. Even the academic mind, though withholding its 
sanction from any such logical compromise, in its confessional 
moods acknowledges the logical imperative of the status quo. 
And to this add another consideration : every mind is composite, 
even a mind that has achieved a well-knit unity of personality. 
There are all sorts and conditions of belief-attitudes within the 
same mind, as inevitably as there are many minds where there 
are many men. We admit compatibilities and incompatibilities, 
sympathies and antagonisms ; but these are limited alike in scope 
and degree. It takes a serious incompatibility of temper or 4 
flagrant violation of logical proprietary to cause a family rupture 
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in the mental household ; and concessions and makeshifts will be 
freely advanced to maintain a conventional peace. 

Many minds are broadly and others but narrowly streaked 
with rationality, but none are of wholly uniform texture ; and the 
varieties of patterns and their combination which thus result add 
to the interest of human ideals and management, and on the 
whole prove adequate to current standards. There is, accord- 
ingly, hardly any combination of adherences which cannot find 
coherence in some minds. If we conduct our search diligently 
and discreetly we shall somewhere find a John Doe who is at once 
4 Republican, a ‘ votes-for-men’ man, a Presbyterian, a vege- 
tarian, with a leaning towards osteopathy and palmistry ; while 
his friend, Richard Roe, proves to be a Democrat, an equal 
suffragist, an ex-Episcopalian become a Christian Scientist who 
yet clings to the material reality of roast beef, and is more than 
half convinced of the genuineness of telepathy and spirit 
materialisations, though he pooh-poohs the notion of ‘malicious 
animal magnetism’ which forms a tenet of his sect. And the 
two may have a mutual friend with whom they hold amicable 
intercourse, despite the fact that he is a Socialist, an ethical 
culturist, a Fletcherite, and a very stolid individual generally, 
who yet feels uneasy when seated as one of thirteen at table or 
when asked to float a venture on Friday, the thirteenth of the 
month. All these individuals and their near and remote kin are 
more or less logical, and in plain and familiar situations unaffected 
by prejudice are likely to reach reasonable positions. They may 
not always reason correctly or accurately, but they exercise a 
respectable logical attitude and intent. They may not be 
expertly critical, may indeed jump at conclusions, or hurdle to 
them ; but these forms of mental agility in no way stamp them as 
exceptional or condemnable. In the summer of 1909 it would 
have been natural to find one of the above triumvirate an advocate 
of Cook, the other of Peary, as the true discoverer of the Pole ; 
while by rare chance the third, through lack of interest or exces- 
sive rationality, might have had no opinion at all. The will to 
believe is aroused by the malaise of uncertainty ; and it acquires 
a positive force and direction by sympathy of temperament, and 
thus makes converts through a composite rational and emotional 
appeal. 

And for the rest, let us assume that the subjects of our logical 
survey are high-grade thinkers, loyal to the principles of a con- 
sistent interpretation of things as they are; let us assume that 
from such downward to the common-schooled, bourgeois layman, 
temperamentally hard-headed or the reverse, there will be found 
in a natural series diverse shades and grades of rationality and con- 
Vou. LXIX—No. 409 II 
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sistency. Within the series, the most significant variable is the 
wholemindedness of the loyalty to the scientific attitude, This 
quality testifies to the profound and comprehensive encroachment 
of a scientific surveillance over the entire range of humap 
activities and belief. Clearly, every thoughtful man of to-day 
regards a vast range of opinion as wholly withdrawn from the 
exercise of personal preference and as ruled by formule and 
demonstrations, by statistics, and the laboratory. But the circ 
of human interests is larger than the syllogism, and cannot be 
described by the compass of the induction. The complexity and 
incalculability of our psychology, the breadth and depth of the 
intellectual and the emotional life, defies the most comprehensive 
Sormul#. Yet nowhere does rationality find its occupation gone, 
The habit of mind which we bring to our most personal and 
insoluble problems is profoundly influenced by the trend and the 
discipline of the same principles, the same conceptions of cause 
and effect and of the uniformities of nature, which have inspired 
the contributions of pure and applied science. 

I repeat, we concede a sincere logical loyalty and a discem. 
ment subject only to the inevitable limitations of endowment and 
experience. If representatives of this type of mind subscribe to 
a belief that heavy pieces of furniture, while ordinarily subject 
to commonplace laws of matter, may occasionally be moved by 
an occult force emanating from a spiritually empowered medium, 
or if they believe that premonitions and coincidences are vitally 
and personally significant, it seems but fair to regard such beliefs 
as settled upon a reservation set apart from the ordinary habita- 
tions of their intellectual world. Possibly such openness of mind 
may be no more than an evidence of the estimable virtue of 
tolerance. The open mind is as desirable in science as the open 
door in commerce. But when examined closely, the mode of 
reception of these reserved issues suggests a backdoor traffic, 
which does not mingle with the stream that animates the public 
highways. It remains significant that the temper of the attitude 
and the trend of the conclusions which pervade these reserved 
areas will not square with the everyday regulation of affairs, nor 
with the underlying conceptions which make possible our theo 
retical and our practical outlook. It is also significant that these 
irregular attitudes and conclusions are applied to a limited range 
of phenomena, which are held together largely by their persistent 
appeal to the interpretation of laws and events as personally 
significant. 

The tendency to be affected by such aspects of phenomens, 
the tendency to permit the growth of, or to cultivate, reserved 
areas in the logical garden remains a temperamental matter; and 
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tince professional men of science, in spite of well-earned reputa- 
tions and notable achievements, in spite of proved ability to 
handle the logical tools of their science effectively, are yet not 
gxempt from the influences of their personal composition, there 
need be no surprise to find men of this stamp among the 
siherents of the beliefs in question. It must be very definitely 
gnderstood that men of science (in fair number) may be pro- 
fessionally critical and temperamentally credulous. What most 
needs emphasis is that the bias which they express grows out of 
personal traits, not out of the qualities that support their 
technical acquisitions. The physicist who subscribes to the 
genuineness of ‘ spirit-levitation,’ and the biologist who records 
the appearance of ‘ supernumerary spectral limbs,’ are convinced 
of such phenomena, not because the one is technically conversant 
with the uniform behaviour of inanimate matter, and the other 
with the limitations of organic structure, but by virtue of quite 
other and ordinarily suppressed factors of their psychological 
composition, which find no exercise in the procedures of the 
laboratory. The special knowledge of the physicist is hardly 
necessary to the discovery that auto-motor wardrobes and self- 
devating parlour-tables are outlaws in the realm of gravitation ; 
the technique of the biologist is unnecessary to the recognition 
that the spontaneous generation of hands and arms and their 
speedy absorption in the natural members is a violation of the 
laws of organic genesis of the most stupendously amazing propor- 
tions. The layman’s appreciation of these contradictions is 
quite as definite as that of the professional scientist ; and the pre- 
dilections of the two for similar views are of a nature all compact. 
The common-sense specialist and the common-sense layman are 
in this aspect quite on a par, and stand and fall equally by a like 
logical virtue and like logical or psychological failings. Nine 
times out of ten, and oftener, it is not the physicist, but the 
temperamental man in the investigator that is responsible for the 
extra-scientific conclusion ; and hardly less often does the manner 
and measure of his conversion reflect far more correctly and 
intimately his personal psychology than his professional physics. 
It is, indeed, most natural, if we concede the wide distribution 
of the ‘ mental reservation’ habit of mind amongst high-grade 
and loyal thinkers, that such phenomena should be endorsed, 
sich hypotheses favoured, by a small number of men who happen 
to be physicists, or chemists, or astronomers, or physiologists, or 
anthropologists ; and parenthetically it is worth noting that the 
chemist does not subscribe to a belief in alchemy, nor does the 
astronomer go over to astrology, nor does the physiologist guide 
his estimate of men by phrenological precepts, nor does the 
tr? 
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anthropologist resort in perplexing situations to charms pj 
amulets and incantations. Let there be no confusion as to thy 
legitimate and illegitimate bearing of professional prestige upm 
the status of a belief of this extra-scientific tenor. If John Dy 
and Richard Roe are inclined to believe in ‘ materialisations’ » 
telekinesis because they learn that this and that scientify 
man has examined and been convinced, their inclination 
warranted only so far as it bases itself upon an ascription 
the men of science of a superior equipment to decide this isgye, 
and upon an equal assurance that the same qualities of mini 
are used in their professional as in their non-profesgiong| 
research. 

I have stated this view brusquely. Without withdrawing from 
any of its consequences, it should be tempered to fit more elasti- 
cally the varying conditions. In spite of reserved areas of 
divergent beliefs, a man’s mind remains a unit, though a compler 
one ; and the faculties which he employs in his scientific work & 
not forsake him when he becomes involved in these personally 
centred systems; and by the same token, must not an adherene 
to the law-defying theories of the séance-room reflect upon the 
soundness of his logic in his rigid specialty? The reply cannot 
be precise nor decided, though it must not be equivocal. Con 
sider a practical situation. An inhabitant of Wall Street keenly 
realises the complexity and precariousness of his predictions, and 
the investments based upon them. He forms conclusions by 
considering as best he can the state of the market, the condition 
of the crops, the truth of certain rumours, the remote political 
situation, and the like; and thus he reasons and guesses and 
carries on his business. But in exceptional cases, when his coni- 
dence forsakes him, he consults a fortune-teller to decide whether 
to throw his fate with the bulls or the bears. The factors in his 
nature that take him to the ‘ medium’ are precisely similar to 
those that bring to the same high priestess the most innocent 
lamb that ever nibbled at coupons. What the stockbroker dis 
covers, or supposes, concerning the soothsayer’s real methods will 
depend upon various circumstances, of which the chiei is the 
shrewdness of the common-sense individual that keeps house in 
the same tenement of clay with the stockbroker. And whether 
his associates on the exchange shake their heads, and whether 
his clients transfer their business to other brokers, when they 
learn of his visits to the fortune-teller, will depend likewise upon 
his good luck and upon the characters of the associates and the 
clients. And just as these situations vary, so likewise is ther 
a difference between the stockbroker’s reliance upon the clair 
voyante and the physicist’s allegiance to materialisations. . All 
analogies are weak and partial ; but the most conspicuous differ- 
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mes of the two cases is the least important, namely, that the 
nan of Wall Street tries to apply his belief to actual concerns, 
while the physicist’s belief remains theoretical. In both cases 
we have the employment in one field of attitudes and concep- 
tions which have a very distinct status from those that obtain 
inthe other. In the main, no reconciliation is possible ; yet the 
two manage to make terms by adroitly and tactfully avoiding 
one another’s sensibilities. But all this within limits; if the 
sockbroker begins to be unduly reckless, and transacts all his 
aflairs by telepathy or premonitions, there is likely to be trouble 
even before his sanity is questioned. If the physicist contributed 
to his ‘ Physical Journal’ experiments in which his observations 
of Hertzian waves or radio-activity were altered to make room in 
his equations for spirit influence or disturbance, there can be 
little doubt as to his fate at the hands of his fellow physicists. 
And likewise, in making allowance for the common temper of 
the two activities ; if a physicist or a biologist or a stockbroker or 
alayman of any calling were to exhibit in his investigations of 
spirit manifestations a marked credulity, a clear detachment from 
the obligations of a critical logic and a prudent common sense, 
we could not but look askance at this exhibition, and could not but 
discount the rating of his ability in his special field. We should 
then decide that these divergent streaks were not superficial and 
isolated, but ran deep and broad through his mental tissue. Such 
judgments we cannot avoid; such considerations constantly and 
legitimately circulate in the arena of opinion, and by them 
reputations stand and fall. 

I have implied that the investigator of the supernatural does 
and must keep apart his law-defying conclusions in the ‘ spirit’ 
realm and his law-abiding conclusions in the material realm. I 
have indicated how far the usage of logical society sanctions such 
intellectual division, and how far such conduct may render him 
subject to suspicion. I have also indicated the disaster that 
awaits him who attempts to put wholly asunder what is yet 
joined in natural unity. Yet I have done justice to neither aspect, 
neither to judicial tolerance nor to judicial rigour. Doubtless the 
largest tolerance would go out toward personal and private 
beliefs, for which faith and a religious earnestness stood sponsor. 
If in private life a distinguished physicist were a known believer 
in the inspired character of Swedenborg’s revelations, or if a 
distinguished astronomer announced himself a literal believer in 
the views expressed by Brigham Young, we might make what 
comments we chose upon this combination, but we should in no 
measure be called upen to examine the value of such beliefs by 
the same attitude and standards by which we examine the legiti- 
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macy of his physical or astronomical contributions. It ig alg 
our privilege to consider the connexion between undogmatic anj 
liberal religious views and the advances of science. We should 
indeed be utterly blind to the lessons of the past were we not 
impressed with the direct power of the larger belief-attitudes to 
make or mar the fortunes of science. We may, if we choose, 
express surprise that out of this or that intellectual environment 
so worthy a scientific contribution should come; but it seems 
obvious that we must hold distinct the belief of Professor A in 
the necessity of total immersion as a procedure in baptism and his 
belief in the correctness of a theory of radio-activity. Neither we 
nor the professor cite his authority as a physicist in favour of the 
religious ceremony. We feel no tendency to join the Sweden. 
borgians because this or that man of science has joined them, 
and we observe that the latter does not apply his physics to the 
questions of his faith. It is hardly necessary to add that these 
hypothetical cases are recorded wholly objectively and without 
particular reference ; and that very objectivity is as indispensable 
to the student of belief as it is to the achievement of scientific 
results in any field. 

I have added this illustration mainly to indicate that if the 
advocates of spontaneous ‘ elevation ’ and spirit-made plaster casts 
and supernumerary spectral limbs were only such as assembled for 
the good of their souls, and invited to their meetings those to 
whom such beliefs brought real and reasonable consolation, and 
held séances to foster and give tangible reinforcement to such 
beliefs, they would doubtless receive such tolerant appreciation as 
their behaviour incites. But such is exactly the reverse of the 
actual situation. They desire nothing more earnestly than the 
scientific warrant; they desire no other consideration for the 
reality of spectral limbs than for the verification of six toes on the 
human foot; they put z-rays and telekinetic spirit-guided 
powers of mediums in the same class; they hold that the com- 
munications of spirits shall be received no differently than 
messages by wireless telegraphy. There is no asking for quarter 
here, but a direct challenge, or rather a challenge modified by an 
appeal. The most convinced devotees of the modern super 
natural do not maintain that the structure of science is all askew 
and its foundations tottering. They do not ask that our physical 
laboratories be dismantled and rearranged in accordance with the 
extra-physical or super-physical systems which their hypotheses 
involve. They are not militant, and they sincerely respect the 
methods and results of scientific research. They wear the same 
uniform, display the same equipment as do the regulars in the 
army of science, but the motives that arouse their patriotism and 
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the foe which they wish to scatter give to their warfare a wholly 
jiferent, a truly foreign, and often a confusing complexion. 
They do not challenge, but they do appeal. They ask, Are the 
boundaries of science so securely marked that there is no break or 
imegularity in its contours? May there not be conditions of a 
rare and exceptional nature that do not conflict with the solidarity 
of the universe for the reason that their primary allegiance is to 
another order of events? May it not be that interpenetrated with 
this world, which we know only so far as we have senses respon- 
dive to the vibrations of its contained energies, there is yet 
mother to which we are ordinarily insensitive, but which now and 
then by a happy confiux of conditions suddenly rings out with a 
convincing resonance by virtue of a higher sympathetic vibra- 
tion? Concede this to even a slight degree of possibility, and why 
may not the whole range of mediumistic phenomena, to say 
nothing of telepathy and premonitions and apparitions and 
veridical coincidences, all shoot together into a sort of interstitial 
system that leaves the world of daily contact quite integral and 
consistent and yet itself holds together? 

Now the point of view that entertains this comprehensive 
query may be squarely met ; but this issue involves a very different 
story, little of which is relevant here. The query is relevant, 
because it illustrates an important phase of the will to believe in 
the supernatural—the desire to bring belief into daily harmony, if 
that may be ; to bring to occasional speaking terms, if that alone is 
possible, the extra scientific realm with the accepted scientific 
régime, even though the latter must give way to receive the 
rapprochement. Tet it be clearly understood that I am not 
examining the strength of this and the other hypothesis or the 
vilue of the evidence in terms of demonstrable facts, but only 
the source of the tendencies to believe. Evidence is relevant only 
s0 far as it is the primary and actually effective source of the 
belief. In these issues I have committed myself to the opinion 
that evidence plays a wholly subsidiary réle. The plot for the 
middle-class and the upper-class mind—fundamentally or inci- 
dentally dramatic in their requirements—proceeds upon the basis 
of quite a different range of motives; and the similarity of the 
dénouement must not be incorrectly interpreted. I must not 
permit myself at this stage of the presentation to be led into a 
consideration of facts and evidence ; though I am naturally ready 
to concede the propriety of such consideration and to express my 
own readiness to participate in it. Tet me assume that what is 
true of the super-physical feats of the mediums may be accepted 
a8 sufficiently typical of the whole range of evidence; and in 
regard to this, it seems to me no unpardonable inaccuracy to say 
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that the evidence reduced to a single sentence is this: That 
such and such occasions the performances have been satisf 
accounted for as more or less clever utilisations of plain everyday 
physical forces (involving fraud on the part of the medium); 
and that on such and such other occasions the particular obseryer 
have been unable to discover how what seemed to them to ocggy 
was really accomplished. In one case the detectives found a ely 
and disclosed the modus operandi, let us say, of the murder o 
the robbery ; in another case they failed. Detectives happen tp 
be most wary of concluding that the crime could not have beg 
committed in this way or in that, and they seem curiously ‘dig. 
inclined to consider spirit interference and supernumerary spectral 
limbs ; they have a prepossession in favour of theories that inyolys 
skeleton keys and ‘jimmies’ and accomplices. On the othe 
hand, the sitters at the séance are quite sure that ‘ it’ could not 
have been fraud, that the medium could not know their private 
affairs, that such and such a manoeuvre was out of the question; 
and hence it must be the work of spirits or super-physical 
agencies. I am fully aware that this is, and must be, an in- 
accurate, shorthand transcript of the evidence ; and I am equally 
aware that this barest reference to the evidence exposes me to 
an avalanche of counter-argument, which most is to be avoided. 
I repeat : I refer to matters of evidence only to indicate in what 
way, as I am able to see the situation, evidence does actually affect 
the belief-attitudes ; and I am contending that the step from fact 
to explanation is taken not as a logical inference but as a psycho- 
logical inclination, and that, for purposes of such illustration, my 
summary of the kind of evidence is fair and typical. 
All this I have added to make room for the admission that for 
a very small and select group of adherents of super-physical 
beliefs, who indeed have carefully examined the whole range of 
phenomena, who have curbed what prepossessions they may have, 
for whom the belief in the reality of the phenomena brings little 
consolation, even some or much distress—for these, the insistence 
of the ‘ facts’ does seriously affect and determine their concla- 
sions. The group is small, possibly larger than I suppose; but 
as the terminal group in a series which I have hypothetically 
constructed it finds a natural place. Such men are not credulous; 
they are critical. They reject a large part of the evidence; but 
they find a kernel, which they say is wholly different in signifi 
cance from the shell. Some make this nucleus a centre of 4 
system ; others refrain from speculation, but insist that a common 
physics and a common psychology do not render a satisfactory 
account. Here the doctors plainly disagree, and when doctors 
disagree it is not surprising to learn that they, too, express theit 
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temperamental as well as their professional inclinations. Such 
men’must be less sensitive to the deterrent force of violent logical 
incompatibilities than are their stubborn colleagues who will not 
concede that the heavens may occasionally fall. They must be 
more sensitive to the conviction that grows out of personal expe- 
rience, to the unpleasant bewilderment of a baffled under- 
standing ; they may be a little over-impatient of doubt and the 
restraint of judgment, a little more likely to give large values to 
the subjective, and small ones to the objective factors in the 
formule of conviction. And, by such tokens, do they not give 
evidence to a refined susceptibility to the will to believe? 

The public is intolerant of fine distinctions; and my own 
attempt to be appreciative of all sorts and conditions of belief- 
attitudes may prove wearisome. Yet because these beliefs are 
alive they must be handled with the caution of the vivisector. 
The psychologist must not shrink from the operation, though the 
nerves which he exposes are those of self-esteem. Ideals deter- 
mine standards, and standards determine actions. The pride of 
rationality need suffer no rebuff; but a rational view of our own 
rationality is itself a worthy ideal. Men need find no more fault 
with themselves for failing to disclose the procedures of mediums 
than for a like failure in unravelling the mysteries of the dis- 
appearing lady on the conjurer’s platform. There is no element 
of intellectual feebleness involved in guessing how either effect 
is produced—and in guessing wrongly. The most expert political 
writers gauge the situation the day before the election and make 
the most confident predictions ; and twenty-four hours later the 
prophecy proves wholly wrong, but the prophet does not remain 
without honour in the land. He continues as the accredited 
correspondent on political events. It is a consummation devoutly 
to be wished that any remote stigma of logical incapacity that by 
implication seems to be attached to the inability to divine how 
such and such phenomena are to be accounted for, shall be 
speedily removed. We live very comfortably and with no loss of 
poise under the most imperfect explanations of many of the things 
with which the world is so puzzlingly full. But last as first, it is 
not the phenomena, but the personal hold of the theories advanced 
to account for them that arouses a misproportioned and a mis- 
guided interest ; and these same theories achieve their command-’ 
ing place in contemporary interest because of the unacknowledged 
but recognisable vitality of the will to believe in the supernatural. 

A modern psychological theory restates the Aristotelian view 
of the value of the mental, or, more correctly, the emotional 
cathartic. It tells sufferers from ingrown psychic trouble, that if 
only they will dig deep down and bring to the surface the sup- 
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pressed and ostracised parasite that is preying upon their psychig 
tissue , the very act of explicit confession will bring peace to their 
souls. May not the general recognition of the will to believe agg 
legitimate factor in the tenacity of beliefs bring about a more 
wholesome attitude towards the phenomena that keep alive the 
conception of the supernatural ? 


JOSEPH JASTROW, 





CASSANDRA ON ‘VOTES FOR WOMEN. 


A woman, whose life was being made a burden to her because she 
would not even profess to think that other women ought to have 
votes, chanced to meet a clergyman one day. 

‘I congratulate you,’ he exclaimed ; ‘ you have almost won your 
case: before the General Election comes round, you ladies will all 
have votes. And I am very glad,’ he added heartily ; for he was by 
nature both courteous and kindly, and he took it for granted that 


she was a Suffragist. . 
‘But I do not wish ladies to have votes,’ she replied tartly. 


He looked at her in surprise. ‘ Not wish them to have votes,’ he 
cried wonderingly. ‘ Why not?’ 

‘Because I do not wish every curate in the land to have a dozen 
votes, and every popular rector at least a hundred,’ was her answer, 
For she was an indiscreet woman, one who never by any chance 
thought until she had really spoken; and she did not know the 
meaning of the words ‘ good manners.’ 

The clergyman, who was himself a popular rector, raised a protest, 
of course, with an odd little twinkle, though, in his eyes the while ; 
for in his parish men were few and far between, whereas women were 
as plentiful as blackberries. And he knew—he had a conscience and 
therefore could not deny the fact when challenged—that most of the 
women would as soon think of flying as of recording a vote without 
asking him for whom they should record it. Still, this was only as 
it should be, he held; for to whom should women turn for advice, 
ifnot to the clergy? And as he went on his way he smiled complacently, 
thinking, perhaps, of the good times that were coming when, a Female 
Suffrage law being in force, he would be able to play the grand elector 
and send his own member to Parliament. 

Another day this same luckless woman came across a distinguished 
doctor; and he, too, was lavish with his congratulations because 
women were, as he was sure, going to have votes. He, too, to her 
dismay, was jubilant at the prospect, rejoicing openly, unfeignedly. 
One might have thought, indeed, from the strain in which he talked, 
that the millennium would begin at once when there were Florences 
and Betsies on the Parliamentary register, as well as Jonathans and 
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Franks. Then principle would forthwith become the order of the day 
in Parliament, he swore ; members would no longer dare to laugh and 
scoff through sheer perversity ; and no bill would have any chance 
of passing unless it made for righteousness. 

He was a Radical of Radicals, this doctor; and he seemed to take 
it for granted that women also were Radicals at heart—born reformers. 
When once they had votes they would throw themselves heart and 
soul on the side of progress, he maintained, and come forth as 
apostles of justice, righters of wrongs. Then the reign of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity would begin: right would take the place of 
might, and there would be peace and happiness all round. So at least 
he thought, and he railed against the woman because she ventured to 
think otherwise. 

* But just consider,’ he cried, ‘when women have votes aihell will 
be an end of this wretched party system of ours, this swinging of the 
pendulum from Liberal to Tory, Tory back to Liberal, with all the 
waste of time and money it entails. That even you must see.’ 

* Yes, I see that,’ she replied. 

‘Then do you not realise what a tremendous gain that in itself 
will be 2’ 

‘No,’ she answered doggedly. 

“ Not a gain to have a great solid party in the State, one with the 
overwhelming majority of the electors in its ranks ?’ 

‘I am very doubtful.’ 

‘Doubtful? Think of the stability of the Government in such a 
case, of the authority with which it would speak, of the rapidity and 
ease with which it would bring about reforms! Why it might remain 
in power for twenty years.’ 

‘Might remain in power!’ she retorted grimly ; ‘ why it certainly 
would, unless meanwhile a revolution came. And think of having 
Lord —— installed as Prime Minister for twenty years.’ 

‘Lord ——?’ repeated the doctor, with a look of amazement in 
his eyes. ‘ Why on earth should he be Prime Minister ? ’ 

“ Because, so far as I can judge, he is the only statesman we have 
who could lead a Clerical party; and if you knew a tithe as much 
about women as you do about microbes, you would know that, when 
women have votes, it is the Clerical party that will be the strongest 
party in the State, the dominant party, the party, therefore, whose 
leader will be Prime Minister.’ 

The mere mention of a Clerical party in England set the Radical 
doctor’s nerves all a-jangling. It was an insult to the understanding 
of the nation, he protested. The woman must have something | 
seriously wrong with her brain, he seemed convinced, for such a 
thought ever to have entered her head. A Clerical Prime Minister! 
Did she imagine that the English people were born idiots ? And he 
railed against her more bitterly than ever. So righteously indignant, 
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indeed, did he wax in his wrath, that she hung her head and went away 
sorrowful, wondering whether, perhaps, after all, her eyes were not 
holden; whether her fear of clericalism was not leading her judgment 
astray. What if the doctor were right, and this Suffrage scheme 
were, as he held, fraught with weal, not with woe, for the land ? What 
if votes for women meant not, as she feared, the rule of a clerical 
dique, but, as he argued, the rule of the wisest and best? She tried 

think that he was right ; but, let her try as she would—and she did 
try very hard—she could not. At length she took to frequenting places 
where women most do congregate, in the hope of finding there proof 
that his optimism was well founded. For she was very weary of 
playing the ré/e of Cassandra, and would have given the tips of her 
little fingers gladly to be as sure, as he was, that the passing of a 
Female Suffrage bill would really spell national prosperity, not 
disaster. 

The first visit she paid was to a seaside health-resort, one where 
there are many females and very few males, and what males there 
are are decrepit. A really stalwart male is never by any chance to 
be seen in the town, no man seemingly, not even a cabdriver or a 
waiter, ever settling there until he is already a wreck. (This is 
Cassandra’s account of the place.) So far as the classes, as apart from 
the masses, are concerned, the whole community is made up practically 
of women and clergymen, the women of course being to the clergymen 
in the ratio of hundreds to one. Were a Female Suffrage Bill to 
become law, let it be framed on what lines it might, the Parliamentary 
register would, for practical purposes, be a list of women’s names. 
The constituency would be essentially a feminine constituency; there, 
at any rate, votes for women would, to all intents and purposes, mean 
votes for women alone. Foras women are in the overwhelming 
majority, they would be able to elect whomsoever they chose to be the 
district M.P., without ever a vote from a man. All political power 
would therefore be in their hands, so far as this constituency is con- 
cerned ; and they would have their say with the best in determining 
vital questions of Imperial policy. 

Now the women in this town are of course widows and spinsters 
for the most part, and they are nearly all of them in straitened 
circumstances ; for the place is much too dull for the wealthy to 
resort there, excepting as sojourners. The poorer among the residents 
let apartments, or take in paying guests; while the richer live on 
what they have; for they are of the sort, many of them, who to work 
ate ashamed, although they do not seem to mind, begging. Life is for 
most of them, therefore, a somewhat sorry business, a struggle to make 
both ends meet, and under trying conditions. For they are as com- 
pletely cut off from what the worldly call pleasures—from everything 
that interests, excites, exhilarates, or stirs to thought—as if they were 
in Timbuctoo, They have no good library within reach, no picture 
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gallery, no theatre worth mentioning ; and there are in the course of 
the year hardly half a dozen concerts or lectures in the town, h 
summer garden parties, and in winter afternoon teas are the only 
amusements, beyond novel-reading and district-visiting, that the 
ladies who live there can count upon. For even the most enterprising 
of hostesses would never dream of giving either a dance or a dinner 
Ywing to the scarcity of men. And at the garden-parties and lass 
the scarcity makes itself felt most depressingly. Little wonder the 
elergy are held in high esteem ; for were they not there, the scarcity 
would be a total lack. And held in high esteem they certainly aie! 
They are the centre around which the whole social life of the town 
revolves, the source of whatever gives zest to social intercourse, 
Quite a fair section of those who live there are practically dependent 
on them for their recreations. For, no matter how meanly women 
may think of men, they find even teas more cheering when ‘ mixed 
than when feminine pur et simple. 

Nor is it only for their recreations that those who live in this town 
are dependent on the clergy. Although many women in this ou 
day scoff at men, the average woman still turns more readily to a man 
than to another woman, when in need of help. For she takes it for 
granted that, even though he may have no more brains than the other 
woman, he has more experience in the practical affairs of life, and is 
therefore able to help more effectually. And the average woman, when 
a widow or spinster, is as a rule very often in need of help, in need of 
advice and sympathy, even if of nothing more substantial ; especially if 
she be, as she so often is alleinstehend, as the Germans say—alone- 
standing. She must have some one to whom she can turn when 
difficulties arise, when her neighbour is trying to encroach on her 
rights, or her landlord is becoming extortionate, when the shares she 
holds are going down in value, or some other investment she has made 
threatens to turn out badly. She might, of course, consult a lawyer, 
but then she would have to pay for his advice; and the average 
woman has a rooted objection to paying for what she can obtain 
gratis. She therefore consults her favourite pastor. In this health 
resort, indeed, she has no alternative; as there is practically no other 
man for her to consult, excepting perhaps her doctor, who is as a rule too 
busy. 

Besides, her pastor is her official advice-giver, the one man in the 
whole world, perhaps, to whom she has a right to appeal. It is his 
duty as her pastor to give her advice, whenever she chooses to take 
counsel with him ; it is part of his regular business to guide her aright 
and try to shield her from harm. And the overwhelming majority 
of the clergy do their duty in this respect quite nobly. 

In this health-resort there are undoubtedly many, many women 
who owe much of their interest in life to the clergy. The day their 
pastor pays them a visit is their red-letter day, if for nothing but that 
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he brings with him a waft from the outside world, the masculine world, 
when he comes. They are very lonely, many of them, very weary, 
yery much bored ; and his conversation is at least a change for them, 
while his kindly sympathy is a real consolation. The mere fact of 
having a visit from a well-educated man of social standing, one who can 
tell them of what is going on beyond the end of the road, who knows 
the latest happenings, and has perhaps read a new book, is in itself 
an event for them as well as a pleasure. What, then, could be more 
natural than that they should enjoy a chat with him? What more 
natural than that, if such be their bent of mind, they should put him 
on a pedestal, listen to him as to an oracle, and—well—as soon think of 
flying as of doing anything without appealing to him for advice, or of 
not accepting his advice when given? It is no fault of his nor yet of 
theirs that it should be thus, pitiable and regrettable though it may 
be. And as things are it is a matter of no great importance to anyone 
but to him and themselves that it is thus. If women had the right to 
yote, however, it would of course be otherwise; for then his advice 
would be the all-important factor in deciding how they would vote. In 
that constituency no candidate whom the clergy opposed would have 
any chance of being returned to Parliament ; any candidate whom they 
chose to support would forthwith be elected. It is they, and they 
alone, in fact, who would determine the result of the election. 

Cassandra, who had gone there in search of proof that the Radical 
doctor was right in his contention that it would be well if a Female 
Suffrage bill were passed, soon shook the dust of this town from off her 
feet, and went away feeling that in going there at all she had wasted 
her time. For, so far as the constituency of which it forms a great 
part is concerned, it would evidently not be well, unless indeed it were 
well that political power should be in clerical hands. And this she 
was not prepared to admit. She found comfort, however, in the 
thought that there could not be many towns where the same state of 
things prevailed as prevailed there. She therefore decided to con- 
tinue her search, and betook herself to another seaside health-resort. 

This second town is nearer to London than the first, a fact which 
accounts perhaps for its being so much more worldly. There is no 
lack of amusements there, for those at least who have the money 
wherewith to pay for them; and many of those who are there 
have the money, as the place is a favourite resort of the wealthy. The 
wealthy, however, go there for the most part only as sojourners, while 
the somewhat needy make up the bulk of the resident population, 
the bulk even of the leisured class. And they there, as elsewhere, must 
think twiee before buying theatre tickets, or even books. 

This health-resort also is essentially a widow-and-spinster town, 
although not so exclusively as the other. There are men there, in 
addition to the clergy, even among the regular inhabitants; and 
although such of them as are of the leisured class are almost all old, 
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much too old to play the sympathetic helpful friend, they are by jo 
means all decrepit. Still, although men there are, they are of courseguity 
hopelessly in the minority. There are a good 8000 more females thay 
males in the town, taking the population asa whole ; and that wouldmem 
at least two female voters to every male under any Female Sufirag 
law not framed on Universal Suffrage lines—considerably more unde 
a law: framed on Shackleton lines. Thus there, too, if women had 
votes, all political power would be in their hands; as they could, if 
they would, sweep all before them at a General Election. And there, 
too, very many of them are alone-standing, more or less dependent 
on the clergy for their recreations, with no one practically but the 
clergy to appeal to for guidance or advice. There, however, a wide 
meaning must be given to the word ‘clergy’ than in the other 
health-resort. 

In the first health-resort our Cassandra visited, under clergy must 
be understood only clergymen of the English Church ; for it is they 
alone who, if women had votes, would have to be reckoned with 
politically, the town being ‘ churchy ’ in the extreme. In the second, 
however, the term, to be accurate, must be held to include also Non- 
conformist ministers as well, of course, as Catholic priests. When she 
arrived there, indeed, there was, as it chanced, one Nonconformist 
minister who wielded more influence than any half-dozen Anglicans 
put together. And his special hunting-ground lay, it must be noted, 
among the resident well-to-do, alone-standing women, the women 
who, under any Female Suffrage law, must necessarily have votes, 
For he was not only clever and eloquent, but emotional. Ladies of 
all denominations therefore flocked to hear him gladly. They ‘sat 
under him,’ as the saying is: they drank in his words, adopted his 
views, and pinned all their faith to him. He could make them think 
just what he would; for he held them in the hollow of his hand, as it 
seemed, and could sway them as he‘chose. He could, therefore, of 
course, have secured their votes for whom he wished, had they had 
votes. And he was—perhaps he still is—a keen politician, one'who 
held strongly that it was the bounden duty of a pastor to see that his 
flock voted straight—‘ straight’ meaning for the party to which he 
belonged. 

From this town, too, Cassandra soon departed sorrowfully, for she 
knew that the proof of which she was in search was not to be found 
there. ‘ Why, ata word from him they would vote for the Devil him- 
self,’ was the thought in her mind as she went. 

As a sort of forlorn hope she then betook herself to a third seaside 
resort, one that is a large and important town. But even there much 
the same state of things prevailed, she found, as in the first and second, 
only on a larger scale. There are some 20,000 more females than 
males there, and many of the females are alone-standing. Quite 
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a fair section of them belong, however, to the comfortable class, the 
dass who wear sealskin coats, own their own bath-chairs, and have 
five-course dinners every day. And these are, naturally enough, not so 
dependent on the clergy either for companionship or advice as their 
poorer sisters. Among them, indeed, expounders of Christian Science 
play an important réle as advice-givers; and so do expounders of 
theosophy, faith-healing, and spiritualism. It is quite possible, indeed, 
that Prophet Harris has a few followers there even to-day, and also 
Brother Prince. Still, there, as elsewhere, the average alone-standing 
woman looks for guidance to her pastor, her clergyman, priest or 
minister, as the case may be, when troubled in her mind or perplexed. 
And it is the average woman, it must be remembered, who under 
Female Suffrage would turn elections. 

When she had said good-bye to this town, Cassandra turned her 
steps inland, and took to staying in such places as Leamington Spa 
and Tunbridge Wells. In the first she visited—it was neither Tunbridge 
Wells nor yet Leamington—there were nearly 9000 more females than 
males; in the second 6000, and in the third close upon 10,000. Let her 
go to which of them she would, indeed, she always found, so far as the 
residents were concerned, the same state of things, always found women 
as plentiful as swallows in summer, and men as scarce as——- Why, 
jn some towns it seemed to her asif she could almost count them on her 
fingers and her toes, such of them, at any rate, as were laymen. In 
every inland health-resort in the kingdom, so far as she could judge, 
women under a Female Suffrage law would literally swamp the 
electorate. There, as in every seaside resort, they would be able to 
return to Parliament whom they chose. And there, too, as by the sea, 
most of the women are alone-standing, many of them—very many— 
more or less under clerical influence, prone to adopt as their own the 
opinions of their spiritual advisers, and do what these advisers tell 
them to do. So at least Cassandra felt sure after sojourning among 
them. 

She was much impressed by the fact that, in these health-resorts, 
when flocks change their pastors they not unfrequently change also 
their views, even in matters political ; and from staunch Conservatives 
become Social Democrats, or from Radicals become Tories. This she 
professed to regard as proof that to talk about their views on such 
matters was to talk about a fiction, which is not even founded on a fact. 
‘In their hearts, even those among them who clamour for votes don’t 
care a whit for politics,’ she declared in her haste; ‘and they know 
even less about them than they care. When they sport party colours, 
itis always colours chosen for them by some man.’ 

She was, of course, speaking of the average alone-standing woman 
when she expressed herself in these terms ; for she would have held it as 
absurd to deny that, even in health-resorts, there are women who both 
know and care about politics, and choose for themselves their party 
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colours. According to her, however, the average woman isi 

more interested in what her neighbours are doing than in what is taking 
place in Parliament. Imperial affairs are for her the veriest shibbo. 
leth ; while as for foreign affairs, nothing would induce her by any 
chance to give them a thought. She does not even read ne 

unless of the Daily Mirror type. Why should she, indeed, when, even 
where men are scarcest, she can always find a pastor or expounderto 
tell her what, as he thinks, she ought to know, and make all clear to her, 
And so long as she has not a vote there is no reason at ali why she 
should read newspapers, unless such be her taste, Cassandra maintains, 
no reason why she should worry herself about the affairs of the nation, 
For a woman may be very intelligent, very charming ; she may have 
many virtues and many talents ; she may do her duty admirably, bea 
model daughter, wife, mother, and friend, and yet not have a notion 
in her head as to whether Canada is, or is not, a British possession, 
But if such a woman had a vote! 

‘Think of having on the Parliamentary reyisters thousands afd 
thousands of these women who do not care a whit for politics’ 
Cassandra exclaimed, after a long visit to one health-resort. ‘ Why, 
votes for women here would just mean votes by the score for the 
clergy, for ministers and priests as well as clergymen, and votes by 
twos and threes for charlatans and cranks.’ 

This she declared not light-heartedly, but in all seriousness, nay, in 
all sadness ; for she honestly wished to be able to turn her coat and 
become a Suffragist, if she could with a clear conscience. This is why 
she was really distressed when, as sometimes happened, she heard 
ladies at afternoon teas confess with a laugh that they did not trouble 
their heads with public affairs, and never read a book unless it werea 
novel. This is why she was more distressed still, and alarmed to boot, 
when—and this also sometimes happened—these same ladies, together 
with their sisters, cousins, and aunts, began talking as if a single English- 
man was worth any dozen foreigners when it came to a struggle; and 
gravely arguing, on the strength perhaps of something they had once 
heard in a sermon, that it was sheer waste to build Dreadnoughts, as 
the age of universal peace was at hand; and positively wicked even to 
think of forcing men to learn how to fight. 

As she listened to them she felt quite appalled sometimes at their 
heedlessness, at their lack of all sense of responsibility. ‘ If only the 
doctor could hear them,’ she often thought ; ‘ why, they would make his 
hair stand stra ight on end.’ 

By this time she had almost lost any hope she may ever have had of 
finding what she had set out to find ; still, as a matter of fairness, she 
felt that she must go on with her quest. She therefore went in turn to 
two cathedral cities, three country towns, a ‘genteel ’ London subuth, 
and a Weat-end district in London town. And in each of these seve 
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women were in the overwhelming majority—in the West-end 
district there were nearly 40,000 more females than males; 
ind the majority of the alone-standing women were, as she soon dis- 
covered, more or less clerical, in the wider meaning of the term, were 
more or less under the influence of some clergyman, minister, or priest, 
some teacher of theosophy, Christian science, spiritualism, or some other 
‘igm.’? Then her heart failed her, and she brought her search to an 
end; to go on with it would indeed be waste of time, she held. For 
what does not exist*cannot be found; and she was at length firmly 
convinced that no proof could exist that the doctor was right—because 
asa point of fact he was wrong—when he argued that it would be for 
the benefit of the nation that women should have votes. Any doubts 
she may ever have had on this subject were gone, thanks to what she 
had seen and heard while on her travels. 

This she told us in forcible terms when, on her return, we—a little 
company of some half-dozen—met together to hear what’ her experi- 
ences had been. 

‘It cannot be for the benefit of the nation to have a strong Clerical 
party,’ she declared, as she ended her tale; ‘and when women have 
yotes a strong Clerical party there will be. If you do not see that for 
yourselves, your eyes must indeed be holden.’ 

She glanced at us each in turn as she spoke, as if challenging us to 
contradict her. ‘ It is all very well to talk of our eyes being holden, 
one of the half-dozen retorted promptly ; ‘ but if, as you maintain, 
yotes for women mean clerical rule, how is it that so many men who are 
anti-clerical, bent on keeping the parson out of politics at any cost, 
are warm supporters of the Shackleton bill, the most dangerous of all 
bills, according to you? Are their eyes holden ?’ 

‘Tt is strange, I admit, that so many men who really ought to know 
better should be, as they undoubtedly are, in favour of Female Suffrage’ 
Cassandra replied, rather disconsolately. ‘ Most of them, though, you 
will notice, if they are not working men, are “intellectuals ” as —— and 
——’ (she named a distinguished politician and the Radical doctor), 
‘and the fact is such men do not know the average provincial middle- 
class widow or spinster. They have no idea how narrow she is—how 
ignorant of what is going on in the world ; how completely she is in the 
hands of her spiritual adviser. On the contrary, they take it for granted 
that she is, as their own women-folk often are, well-educated, intelligent, 
inclined to be critical, mentally independent as well as alert. They 
hold, therefore, that she ought in fairness to have a vote ; as she ought, 
perhaps, if she really were what they think she is. But they would 
soon change their minds were they to spend an hour in her company. 
It is my firm belief that half a dozen tea-parties in any health-resort, 
cathedral city, or country town in the kingdom would be quite enough 
to drive the staunchest male supporter of votes for women into the 
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anti-vote camp ; always supposing, of course, that he was not an ardent 
admirer of Lord —— ——, 

She paused for a moment ; whereupon the youngest among us askel 
her sharply, ‘Why did you go only to health-resorts and such places 
among middle-class women, and not to industrial towns? It was 
very unfair, it seems to me, not to go also among working women,’ 

‘ Why should I go among working women, when there is no chang 
of their having votes?’ Cassandra retorted loftily. ‘ Industrigl 
towns are the very places where votes might, perhaps, be given to 
women without danger to the State ; for women who spend their daye in 
mills and factories are not clerical; whatever else they may be. But 
it is only under Universal Suffrage that they would have votes; and 
when middle-class women are enfranchised, they will see to it that no 
Universal Suffrage bill is passed. It is primarily for the enfranchisement 
of well-to-do women that the suffragists are now clamouring, you must 
remember. Middle-class widows and spinsters are to be the first to 
have votes. And if they are the first, they will also be the last for many 
a long year ; of that you may be sure. A Clerical party would be under 
no temptation here to dub itself Christian Socialist, and hoist the all- 
round equality flag; for its strength would be in the classes, the 
middle-classes, not the masses. Universal Suffrage is beyond the range 
of practical politics in this our day ; otherwise I should, of course, have 
gone to Manchester and Leeds.’ 

We all knew that if we had anything more to say we must say it 
quickly, for the meeting had already lasted for hours. One of w 
therefore remarked in all haste, ‘I don’t quite see what harm a 
Clerical party would do, even if we had one. ’ 

Cassandra looked positively shocked. She had, as it chanced, seen 
something of the inner working of a Clerical party in another land, and 
she related to us what she had seen. 

‘Yes; but you forget that a Clerical party here would be very 
different from what it is there,’ she was told in reply. ‘ There the clergy 
who meddle in politics and turn elections are all of one denomination, 
whereas here, on your own showing, they would be of many denomina- 
tions. You club together as clergy—you must, indeed, to make out 
your case—not only Anglicans and Roman Catholics, but Presbyterian 
and Congregationalists, Wesleyans and Baptists, men of the most 
diverse political views. Thus, even if they had votes by the score to 
give away, these votes would not all go here, as they go there, to 
strengthen the same political party.’ 

This she admitted, maintaining, though, the while that the lion's 
share of women’s votes would always go to one party, a party which 
would be neither Liberal nor Tory, but primarily Clerical, a somewhat 
mongrel Clerical perhaps. She admitted also, and quite cheerfully, 
that the typical cleric, whether of church or chapel, is a very different 
sort of man here from the typical cleric in that other land she knew: 
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She became quite enthusiastic, indeed, as she spoke of the typical 
English cleric, of his noble qualities, his patience, kindliness and high 
sense of duty ; and of the splendid work he is doing in the world. 

‘Tf he is such a fine fellow as that, the more votes he has the better, 
surely,’ some one interposed. 

‘You think so, do you? Well, I don’t,’ she replied emphatically, 
‘A man may be a very fine fellow and yet a very dangerous political 
guide, it seems to me. You will none of you deny, I suppose, that, if it 
is to be well with us as a nation political power must be in the hands 
of those who are clear-headed and far-sighted, as well as keen-witted ; 
who have judgment, discretion, and sound common-sense, together 
with wide sympathies ; of those who are practical, who can weigh pros 
and cons and decide a question on its merits, who know, too, what is 
going on in the world and are in touch with their fellows. Now, 
honestly, do you believe that the average young clergyman, priest, or 
minister is more clear-headed and far-sighted than the average lay- 
man? Has he a sounder judgment, wider sympathies? Does he 
know more of the ways of the world, or is he more in touch with his 
fellows ¢ ’ 

We hung our heads, for not one among us could truthfully answer 
‘ Yes.’ 

‘It is no good your talking about bishops and deans and great 
theologians,’ she continued, in reply to an interruption. ‘ Even if they 
are statesmen, every one of them, it has nothing to do with the matter. 
It is not they who, if women had votes, would wield most political 
influence ; for they have not the time, even if they had the patience, to 
frequent tea parties, and act as official advisers to the alone-standing. 
It is the younger men, you may be sure, who would have most votes : 
the junior minister who is eloquent and perhaps sentimental, not his 
senior who is solid and learned ; the sympathetic curate, or the young 
vicar who “ does ” his own visiting, not the elderly archdeacon who 
toils and moils that his district may be well organised. Just think of 
the young ministers and clergymen whom you know, the young 
Catholic priests. Do they impress you as being the sort of men to 
whom votes by the score might be given safely? Votes by the score 
in this our day, when the talk is all of One Man One Vote! Do you 
wish to turn a General Election into a farce ?’ she demanded indig- 
nantly. ‘ It soon would be a farce, I can tell you, if women had votes ; 
for it is the clergy—the irresponsible section of the clergy, too, the 
young and emotional—who would turn the balance. There are nearly a 
million and a quarter more females than males in the land, you must 
remember. Twenty years hence it may be different; I hope and 
believe that it will,’ she added after a pause; ‘ but, for the time being, 
to pass a Female Suffrage bill would be sheer madness. If you don’t 
ee that, it is because you won’t ! ’ 

Cassandra was already at the door, and there was still one question 
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which I felt strongly ought to be asked. Seizing my courage with 
both hands, therefore, I called out, ‘ But what about the wome 
themselves?—the thousands and thousands of widows api 
spinsters who, as you say, don’t care a whit for politics, and would, 
if they had votes, just give them to the clergy? Is not their cop. 
dition rather appalling ? 

‘It is very appalling,’ was her answer. 

‘Then might it not be a good thing for them, themselves, if 
they had votes?’ I inquired timidly. ‘ Might it not give them 
interests beyoud themselves and their own concerns? Might it 
not arouse in them a feeling of responsibility, a sense of the duty 
they owe to their country, and thus turn them into decently good 
citizens?’ 

‘Of course it might—in twenty years,’ she replied grimly. 
‘Meanwhile England might go to the dogs and the Empire with 
it. Ifit comes toa choice between what is good for alone-standing 
women and what is good for the whole nation, it is not the nation, 
surely, that ought to be sacrificed.’ 

She went on her way, wailing mournfully because of the evil 
days that she saw ahead. 

Now Cassandra is, as I have remarked before, an indiscreet 
woman : she says what other folk think, perhaps, but leave un- 
said. Sheis also prone to wax dogmatic, and, what is even worse, 
depressing. Still she means well, and what she says she honestly 
believes. She has not a doubt in her mind but that, when women 
have votes, many of them—very many—will vote just as the clergy 
tell them to vote; with the result that we shall soon have in our 
midst a strong Clerical party. Whether in this she is right or 
wrong, it is not for me to decide; for I am a mere outsider, one 
who knows nothing of the pros and cons of the Votes-for-Women 
question. Nor is it for me to decide whether a Clerical party 
would be a blessing to us all, or as she holds, a curse. My work 
is to report, not weigh in the balance, to chronicle, not criticise. 


EpItH SELLERS. 





COMPULSORY SCIENCE 
VERSUS 
COMPULSORY GREEK 


In setting down some thoughts as to what.should be the place of the 
study of Nature—the Natural Sciences—in our Schools and Uni- 
yersities, I desire to begin by making what provision I can against 
the misunderstanding and misrepresentation with which all 
attempts at the advocacy of the opinions on this subject which I, in 
common with many others, hold, are met by those—happily a 
diminishing number—who are committed to the maintenance of 
the present condition of education in our great schools. 

In the first place, let me say that I am well aware that, so far as 
the system of school education which I consider to be bad and 
harmful is concerned, the teachers who work under it, whether 
assistant-masters or head-masters, are as much its victims as are 
their pupils, and have less responsibility for it than have the parents 
of the youths subjected to it or than have the statesmen who have 
neglected higher education whilst legislating for primary schools. 
We are all in this matter, as in so many others, suffering from the 
ignorance, apathy, and immobility of past generations of those who 
have been allowed to control great matters which concern the State. 

It seems also necessary to say that I do not approach this 
subject as an outsider. The system of school education to which I 
object is that which prevailed in the public school—St. Paul’s— 
which I attended for six years as a boy. The curriculum was 
limited to Latin, Greek, and a little mathematics and less French. 
The selection of subjects was objectionable and the teaching of them 
as bad and perfunctory as it possibly could be. My condemnation 
of the system is not due to any failure on my part to fall in with it. 
I was the head-boy and prize-winner in successive classes of the 
Latin and Greek curriculum, and the whole condition was in my 
case vastly ameliorated by the fact that St. Paul’s was a day school 
and that I had leisure to pursue other studies at home, not included 
in the school programme. 

Tam further especially anxious to guard against an unwarranted 
assumption which I have encountered when advocating the alter- 
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ation of the present system of education in the great public schools, 
and in the preliminary subjects of study enforced by the Unive. 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge, in such a way that a considerable 
proportion of the pupil’s time shall be devoted to the study of the 
various branches of Natural Science—namely, the assumption that 
I do not desire that a training and exercise in literature and in 
history and languages should also be an integral part of public. 
school education. Such an assumption is due to a complete mis. 
apprehension. I should wish it to be quite clear that I do not desire 
to see Natural Science take exclusive possession of the educational 
field. The claim to exclusive or predominant possession of the 
educational field for any one subject is, in my judgment, injurious; 
yet it has been and is still put forward on behalf of the very ill. 
considered instruction in Latin and Greek which is now allowed to 
occupy most of the time and attention of teachers and pupils in our 
great schools. Itis, in my opinion, a preposterous claim. Iam 
quite unable to admit that there is any difficulty in assigning a 
reasonable amount of time and care to the subjects included under 
the term ‘ Natural Science,’ as well as a reasonable amount of time 
to ancient and modern literature and languages and mathematics, 

Let me, after these statements intended to prevent misappre- 
hension and misrepresentation, proceed to state what appears to 
me to be wrong with the system at work in the great public schools 
of this country, for it is with these that my criticisms are chiefly 
concerned. The main source of the evil appears to me to be that it 
is a system which is a mere undesigned survival of antiquated 
methods and subjects—a system which has never been considered, 
and has not been adopted, after any intelligent examination of the 
purposeinhand. Itisa system largely due to the very natural and 
pardonable desire of schoolmasters to avoid change and to make 
their own work as easy and as profitable as possible. _It is also ae- 
counted for by the desire of well-to-do parents that their sons should 
go to schools frequented by youths of a superior social class; this 
desire being unchecked by any anxiety as to whether a reasonable 
system of education and instruction is pursued in the favoured 
school. 

While the parents of the boys who are sent to our great schools 
are thus apathetic, there is no recognised criticism of school methods 
by any independent authority. Our universities are so constructed 
as to be constitutionally unable to exercise any control. The crowd 
of the convocation or congregation of M.A.s is not an intelligent or 
effective body for such a purpose. So far as the M.A.s concern 
themselves with the doings of schoolmasters, they are themselves 
merely a congregation of actual, future, or past schoolmasters, less 
sensitive and capable of judging in the matter than actual school- 
masters, and have no independent point of view or interest. The 
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oly test applied to the schools in this country is the extremely in- 
jarious one of a competition by examination for scholarships in 
yarious special subjects. It has been compared by those who think 
ita fine thing (as appears in a correspondence in The Times, last 
gutumn) to a steeplechase. It is in fact a sort of sport in which 
the unhappy competitors are trained and run for the purpose 
of glorifying the schoolmaster who has trained the largest 
number of winners, whilst real education and instruction, as well 
asthe health and future development of the competing boys and the 
interests of ‘ non-runners,’ are misconceived and neglected. So far 
from the competition amongst schools for success in examination 
having a good effect upon the schools, it has more than anything 
else perverted and injured them ; for it has in the most dishearten- 
ing way forced the efforts of able and energetic schoolmasters (such 
as Walker of St. Paul’s) into the bad and mind-destroying methods 
of scholarship-hunting. 

The main question which I desire to raise is whether the right 
choice of subjects fur study is made in our public schools, and 
whether it is reasonable and proper, as I shall suggest, to cease 
altogether the cumbrous efforts to teach the Greek language to 
school-boys, and to substitute for it, as a regular and necessary part 
of the curriculum, a well-considered, duly adapted, and skilfully 
designed course of instruction in Natural Science—using that term 
in the most comprehensive sense. 

I think it can be shown that what at one time was the legitimate 
and reasonable aim of a study of Latin and Greek authors can only 
be attained, in the present changed condition of knowledge, by 
giving the hours now misapplied to Greek to such instruction 
in Natural Science as is fitted to the mind of growing youth. The 
older Renaissance of Learning led very rightly to a widespread 
study of the ancient stores of knowledge contained in Greek and 
Roman writings. They have served theirturn. We still regard 
them with affection and interest ; but we have entered on and are 
far advanced in a new Renaissance. The whole world of thought 
and knowledge has changed during the past century. We no 
longer live in the pre-scientific age. An immense new birth of 
knowledge of Nature and of our conceptions with regard to man’s 
place in Nature, as well as of our methods of investigation, not only 
in regard to our surroundings, but in regard to man himself—in 
regard to the study of his history, his language, his art, his know- 
ledge, his schemes of society and government—has taken place. 
This new Renaissance must be fully and adequately recognised in 
the great public schools. The studies of the old Renaissance must 
not be altogether thrown aside, but they must make place—ample 
place—for the new. What is valuable in the old must be retained. 
The school-teaching of the old knowledge has become sadly 
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unreal, perfunctory, slow, and obstructive, as happens when the 
conduct of a difficult duty is entrusted to monopolists. The husk 
of it is mistaken for the kernel, the letter for the spirit, mere d 

and verbal acrobatics for true learning and sound mental discipline, 
We can in the future retain some study of ancient history and 
literature, and even one of the classical languages—namely, Latin 
—while giving serious attention to the new knowledge—the 
Natural Science of our present Renaissance. 

It must be evident to everyone who considers this matter that 
the reform consisting in the suppression of Greek grammar in schools 
and the introduction in its place of proper teaching of the Natural 
Sciences, free from cram-work and the shadow of competitive scholar. 
ship examinations, is truly enough like that of putting new wine 
into old bottles. The bottles are the present school methods and 
organisation; and it is not to be wondered at that there are 
people who declare that one must not introduce the new wine of 
Natural Science in large and effective quantity into the existing 
schools—because the bottles would burst if one did so. I quite 
accept this view. I do not desire that the bottles shall burst; and, 
without attempting to discuss the matter in detail, I will indicate 
how I would mend or reconstitute these old bottles so that they 
would not burst. 

I will put my suggestions briefly and baldly : 

(1) All great public schools should be day schools, not board- 
ing schools. No master engaged in teaching in the school should 
be allowed to keep a boarding house, or be paid for his work as teacher 
by profits obtained as a boarding-house keeper. All arrangements 
for the boarding of such pupils as do not reside with their parents 
should be independent of the authorities of the school. As a rule 
it is of great value to a boy to have the benefit of home surround- 
ings while attending school, and (in the case of the well-to-do) the 
boy or the boys of a family should be provided with a suitable study 
or work-room at home. . 

(2) The teachers in schools should be paid such salary as will 
make the profession of ‘ schoolmaster’ attractive to the ablest and 
even ‘o exceptionally able men. They should be asked to be 
‘teachers’ not ‘dames.’ They should be experts not only in the 
knowledge of the subject which they teach, but also in the art of 
teaching. Though, no doubt, both these conditions are sometimes 
fulfilled at the present day, yet I think all will agree that it is a matter 
of chance, and that the teacher is not well enough paid, that he has 
often to use up his strength as a house-master, and that no means 
exist of making sure that the most capable teachers shall be employed 
to teach in our great public schools. Too often, I am convinced, the 
schoolmaster is no teacher at all, but a mere machine who demands that 
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a lesson shall be learnt or an exercise written, and punishes inaccuracy, 
but never ‘teaches.’ It seems to me that whilst men of the special 
capacity required might be employed to train boys in gaining certain 
aquirements such as languages, the elements of mathematics and 
similar instruments or keys of knowledge (what I shall speak of later 
as ‘ equipment studies ’ )—men of the highest quality as approved and 
gifted ‘ teachers’ should lecture and demonstrate to them in such 
subjects as history, literature and the various branches of science 
(which I would call ‘ final studies’ )—men who would proceed on no 
cut-and-dried lines laid down in hackneyed school-books, but who 
would use their own judgment and personal quality in order to com- 
mand the interest of their pupils and lead them to the development 
of thought and understanding. As a school-boy at a London public 
day school, where I was never taught by anyone, I was able to attend 
lectures, out of school, by great teachers such as Huxley, Owen, 
Tyndall, and Hoffmann the chemist. No doubt there are some teachers 
as great as they in some of our great schools. It seems to me that 
asa definite system such men, and such men only, ought to be employed 
in our great schools to give regular teaching in all larger subjects which 
are not merely keys or instruments to knowledge. They should be 
employed as non-resident masters or professors. I attended in 1864 
six evening lectures on ‘ Modern’ Chemistry ’ given by Hoffmann and 
published afterwards by him as a little book. They were the best 
teaching I ever listened to. I do not see why twelve such lectures a 
term (only one a week ! )—thirty-six in the year—should not be given 
by such men as. Hoffmann in every great school, and similar lectures, 
in similar amount, by other equally able teachers on experimental 
physics, on natural history, geology, biology and physiology—while 
practical work in connexion with the lectures might be carried on by 
their assistants. 

| | No doubt such teaching would involve large expenditure, but the 
necessary funds could be found by existing endowments and by 
State-aid to render it accessible to the sons of poorer men: while the 
tich should be made to pay far more largely for good teaching as 
distinguished from boarding-house accommodation than they do at 
present. The increased expenditure on efficient teaching in the 
gteat public schools should not, by any means, lead to their becoming 
more exclusively the possession of the rich. It is of great importance 
to the community that rich and poor should have equal opportunity 
of attending schools in which the best teachers and the best methods 
are employed. 

Supposing that we could change in the way I have indicated the 
wine-skin or antiquated public school frame-work, and were free to put 
into it what wine was considered best, what should we put there ? 
What, if freed from the domination of tradition and prejudice, should 
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we teach‘in a public school for boys taking the fullest course of stuly 
and perhaps going on afterwards to the University ? Education is, 
much misused term. One commonly hears it said that this or that 
man has had no education, whereas in reality every human creature iy 
educated in thousands of ways, and as an absolute necessity of existence, 
By ‘Education’ people commonly mean what they consider to by 
“good” as opposed to ‘bad’ or ‘defective’ education, and vey 
generally restrict it to that small part of education which is carried onin 
schools and colleges. Some animals are more ‘ educable ’ than other, 
and man is by far the most educable of all animals. It is indead 
his great and special distinction. The results of education are not 
transmitted by physiological heredity. Every individual born ha 
to commence its education on a blank sheet. But man has created 
for himself a perfectly gigantic and over-powering possession, a sort 
of physical envelope of customs, taboos, traditions, laws and knowledge, 
which, though not transmitted to a new individual at birth as part of 
his structure, is yet a heritage, since it has accumulated and has been 
treasured as oral or written, painted or printed record from pre 
. historic times to our own day. It is this tremendous heritage by 
means of which man is educated. This heritage is put into his posses- 
sion by gesture or by word—spoken, written or printed—by law, by 
the training given in the nursery and school, and by the experience of 
life. Though new generations do not inherit physiologically—in the 
substance of the brain—the results of education, the individuals do 
not start with an equal chance even if we leave out of account the 
circumstances of race, nationality, and social advantage. Individuals 
vary very largely in the capacity for being educated—what we call 
* educability.’ 

It is the business of the ‘ educator ’ to ascertain the various degrees 
and kinds of ‘ educability ’ in the young, and to adapt the course of 
education administered to them to their varying aptitudes. It is 
above all one of the most solemn and tremendous duties of the adult 
members of a community to enable the young to enter upon the vast 
heritage open to them by well-considered education—to assimilate 
the experience of all past generations of men, to enjoy it and to make 
use of it. When one realises this great fact, it becomes clear that the 
well-educated man is he who has been enabled most fully to benefit by 
the accumulated inheritance of human knowledge and experience— 
those long results of time—so as to enter on manhood as the heir of 
all the ages, equipped for the acquirement of every human art and 
science. He need have no over-burdened memory, nor the dulled and 
one-sided intelligence of the book-worm. But he must be provided 
with the key to every chamber of the treasure-house and possessed 
of such wide training and experience as to give him assurance as to the 
extent and limitations of his own capacities, and a knowledge as to the 
directions in which he can most happily employ them. 
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It is and remains, however much we consider and examine the 
circumstances, a most astounding fact that what is considered by 
many serious people to be a ‘ good education ’ should have become, in 
the last two centuries and in this English land of ours, so narrow and 
perverse @ thing as it is. It is interesting to trace the history of that 
perversion and valuable as a contribution to the understanding of 
human folly. Those who at this moment over-burden and stifle the 
developing mind of youth with what is called ‘compulsory Greek ’ 
profess, as their reason and excuse, a great reverence for the art and 
wisdom of the ancient inhabitants of Hellas. One may therefore 
tightly ask: ‘Do they follow in regard to school and University educa- 
tion the example or the precepts of the great Greek teachers? Do 
they attempt to consider how the Greek himself was educated?’ It 
is flagrantly the case that they do not do anything of the sort. The 
ancient Greeks were not educated at school by attempts to study 
more ancient Egyptian hieroglyphics or Assyrian cuneiform text. 
They read and learnt to recite and to criticise the writings of their 
own poets, philosophers and orators: they learnt geometry, music 

astronomy and natural history—the natural sciences of their day. 

And they attained to a very definite conception of the purpose and 
value of school education. Let me quote one of their writers on this 
subject. He says : 

‘An educational course of study should have as its aim one or the other of 
two distinct degrees of proficiency in the acquirement of the various branches 
of knowledge or science. The first is the more thorough and special knowledge 
of the man who desires to take part himself in the advancement of a branch of 
science, to become in fact a professor or an expert. The second is, on the other 
hand, the more limited degree of knowledge which should be attained as a 
feature of a general education. A well-educated man should be able to form, 
with confidence, a judgment as to the goodness or badness of the methods and 
arguments made use of by a professor or expert who is expounding new views 
or new discoveries. In fact to be able to do this is the test of being “ well- 
educated.” To be what is sometimes called “a man of universal education ”’ 
is to possess this ability not in one special subject only but in all or nearly all 
branches of knowledge. It is of course possible and more usual for a man to 
attain to this competence in one branch of knowledge without having it in all.’ 

Those words, which I think could hardly be improved upon at the 
present day, are a translation of the words of the greatest man of 
antiquity—Aristotle of Stagira—and form part of his preface to his 
treatise ‘On the Parts of Animals.’ These words find no sympathy, 
and the actual performances of the ancient Greeks in scientific dis- 
covery and in the production of great and delightful works of art 
have no counter-part, in the modern advocates of compulsory Greek. 
On the other hand, the ‘ Greek spirit,’ of which these advocates merely 
talk, is realised, is in fact re-born and exists in our present phase of 
civilisation in the splendid creations and the self-reliant, hopeful and 
sober enthusiasm of the men of science of the nineteenth century. 
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I claim that the true Hellenism is to be found in the creations of thy 
cultivators of Natural Science and not in the worship of Greek tery 
by the united pedagogues of Europe. The Greeks who called yp 
man master would have, were they able to visit us now, nothing but 
contempt for the oriental self-abasement before them of our Gres 
compulsionists. The words of Aristotle indicate that he did not 
consider an incomplete instruction in the grammar of a dead language 
to be a part of a good education. And we know from the treatises on 
various subjects written by him which have survived to this day that 
nothing of the kind was taught by him or valued by him as a featuy 
of school education. How is it that, almost worshipped as he and 
other Greek teachers have been in succeeding ages, during the develop. 
ment of Western Europe, his method and conclusions in regard to 
education have been during the last two hundred years increasingly 
disregarded and opposed ? How is it that now we have the strange 
spectacle of leading teachers in our public schools and Universities 
declaring the. wisdom of the ancient Greeks to be above all great and 
valuable, and yet, contrary to Greek precept, sacrificing the life's 
opportunity of hundreds of our best class of boys in a hopeless struggle 
with Greek grammar, in order that one per cent. may become Greek . 
scholars, and be able to read the actual words of Greek writers instead 
of the excellent and sufficient translations of them which we now have, 
How is it that the teachings and spirit of the ancients are 
utterly disregarded by those who profess to admire them, and thata 
mere botch of the rudiments of the Greek language is all that most 
school-boys acquire after years of the approved but incapable teaching 
of ‘ Greek ’ to which they are subjected ? 

The answer is not far to seek. What we call ‘ a classical education’ 
originated in the genuine attempt to impart a purely utilitarian know- 
ledge of the Latin language for the purpose of reading the only books of 
any value which existed in the earlier Christian period of Buropean 
civilisation. In the early Middle Ages, Latin was acquired as the key 
to or means of reading the Vulgate and the Liturgy, the Lives of the 
Saints and the works of the Early Fathers of the Church. Later inthe 
Middle Ages a new value was found in the Latin tongue. Great books 
on science of all kinds had been written in it and in it alone. There 
fore the purpose of imparting to the youth of the day a facility in the 
Latin tongue became simply this—that he should study the Latin 
translations of parts of the writings of Aristotle, of the Physiologus and 
other translations and compilations from Arabic and Greek sources 
then current. Later again we come to ‘ the revival of learning,’ the 
Renaissance, after which a third and a fourth period of new impulse to 
the study of Latin have been recognised. The earlier of these was 
when men studied the Roman writers, chiefly Cicero, for their beauty 
of form and expression ; the second, a later movement, when Roman 
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writers were studied for their intellectual ‘and philosophic value. It 
was in the latter half of the sixteenth century that men such as Eras- 
mus and Colet introduced the study of the Greek language—with the 
same general object as that with which Latin had been studied in 
early times, but more especially with that of actually reading Greek 
authors instead of the Latin translations of them. Greek was not a 
general study either in the great schools or the Universities of this 
country until much later. Indeed, the futile attempt to make it com- 
pulsory in high-grade schools—the invention of that foolish piece of 
wasteful aggression called ‘compulsory Greek ’—did not occur 
until we were well launched in the nineteenth century. Latin had in 
very early times acquired the character of the lingua franca of learned 
men, and the mastery of it was a necessity until a century ago for all 
who would study learned works, and, indeed, it is used to-day, although 
ina diminished degree, as a medium of publication. 

But this plain and honest reason for the acquirement of Latin 
does not exist, and never has existed in the case of Greek. The 
schoolmasters who for centuries of well-established tradition had 
taught with increasing inefficiency that necessary key—the Latin 
tongue—to all their pupils, took it into their heads a hundred years 
ago, just when the whole of classical education was becoming effete, to 
magnify their office by forcing the Greek language on all their pupils. 
And they taught it in the same cumbrous way as that which they had 
arrived at in teaching Latin. For this they had really no justification 
or excuse. The enforcement of Greek was due to sheer ignorance of 
subjects which might have been taught in the place of it, and has never 
been @ success. 

A so-called ‘classical education’ has from time to time been 
defended on the ground that a really gifted teacher, taking a Latin or 
Greek author as his text, can make it the means of imparting to his 
class an immense variety of information in regard to science, history, 
morals and the art of expression. This is the attitude of the old- 
fashioned ‘ scholar ’ who endeavoured to bring universal knowledge to 
bear on the elucidation and illustration of his text. There is much to 
be said in favour of such a method of imparting knowledge to young 
pupils, and exciting their interest in a variety of problems. But there 
is this to be said against it as an exclusive and sole method. It was 
possible a century or more ago when a great commentator might 
aspire to something like universal knowledge; it is no longer a good 
method, because science has vastly progressed and no really adequate 
teacher of the kind could be found. The modern classical master 
knows his own limitations and does not attempt such teaching. More 
and more his range has become narrowed and specialised, and ceased 
to comprise a compendium of science as it once did. So that it is 
necessary to have several teachers to take up the various branches of 
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universal knowledge which the old scholar attempted to expound ip 
connexion with his Latin or Greek text. But even were there such 
wonderful teachers to be found as the commentator-theory of classical 
education demands, there would be no reason why they should not 
take selected books of the English Bible or plays of Shakespeare for 
their texts instead of Latin and Greek productions. 

It is when we consider the serious pretensions of those who, like 
Professor Zielinski of St. Petersburg, advocate the study of classical 
texts as the peg on which a great scholar and commentator can hang 
fragments of every science, art and history, that we fully realise what 
it is that has happened to our school education. Scfence was 
actually and genuinely taught by the aid of Latin texts of Greek and 
Roman authors two hundred years ago. Within the memory of many 
of us, Aristotle was regularly spoken of at Oxford as ‘Science.’ The 
examination paper in Aristotle was the ‘Science’ paper. But a great 
change has occurred since those old days. What has happened is this 
—Aristotle has ceased to be studied as a text-book of science. lll the 
classical authors, once studied as real sources of information, have 
ceased to be so studied. The natural sciences and even history are 
not studied in those writers. These subjects have passed into new and 
far advanced developments, but the dear old writers’ books remain, 
and_are still, by mere force of habit and inertia, pounded at, mis- 
translated and explained as though it really mattered what they say. 
This brings me to the explanation of the antithesis which I have taken 
as the title of this essay—‘ Compulsory Science versus Compulsory 
Greek.’ It is because the study of Greek was the study of Science— 
but is no longer so and cannot possibly be made any longer to be so— 
that Science must be taught independently and of set: purpose without 
Greek and instead of Greek, and as a primary and compulsory subject. 
It is because the study of Greek is no longer, as once it was, the study 
of Science, that Greek must cease to be a compulsory subject, and that 
the acquirement of the Greek language (never successfully accom- 
plished) must no longer even be attempted in schools. The immense 
amount of time thus set free, the un-assigned energy, and the improved 
mental health thus gained by the extinction of a mind-crippling 
tyranny, must be devoted to doing that very work in school 
education, viz. instruction in Science, which the study of the classics 
at one time performed, but for more than a century has been unable 
to touch. The various branches of natural science naturally and pro 
perly take the place of the shrivelled pretence of fallen Greek omni- 
science which is called ‘ compulsory Greek.’ The sciences in virtue of 
which Czeek was originally sought and honoured, must now, as & 
universa: and compulsory part of good education, be studied in their 
actual Ll. ,:ug form. 

The usurpation of the leading position in human organisations by 
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a method or by a man, originally encouraged only as a subordinate 
means to the achievement of greater ends, is a characteristic feature 
in the failure of human effort. The inferior and accidental stepping- 
stone tends to receive the adoration of the crowd, and the kingdom 
beyond, to which the stepping-stone was meant to lead, is forgotten. 
It is thus that Greek has temporarily taken the place of Science and 
must now be dismissed. It is thus that the hall-porter in his gold lace 
miform has masqueraded as the lord of the palace, and must now be 
repressed. It is thus that the art of stage-dancing has degenerated to 
mere exercises in toe-stepping, and that musical compositions and 
performances are valued not for their beauty, but for their difficulty 
and technical skill. 

The advocates of the retention of the curious rudimentary sur- 
vivals of Greek study in our schools make use, in an elusive way, of 
first one and then another plea in its favour. The chief of them are: 

(1) That the Greek language is well adapted for teaching in class 
by unskilled teachers and for examination competition. This needs 
noreply : as a recommendation it is self-condemned.' 

(2) That it is a better training than any other in the use and 
analysis of language. 

My reply is, that it is very doubtful whether it has any such advan- 
tage over English or Latin as to make it worth learning on that 
account. 

(3) That Greek literature contains fine works of poetry and 
philosophy. _ 

My reply is, that not one in a thousand who have acquired a little 
Greek reads them except in English translations. 

(4) That the Greek civilisation has an archaeological and anthro- 
pological interest as the starting point of all modern culture. 

My reply is, that translations of Greek writings and actual Greek 
works of art are ample bases for the appreciation of this interest and 
its pursuit without knowledge of the Greek language, and that the 
most successful investigators of Greek archeology have not been 
readers of ancient Greek. It would be consistent were these apologists 
to urge ‘ compulsory Hebrew ’ as a school subject because our religion 
and our sacred books are of Jewish origin. 

(5) Anothercurious plea in favour of compulsory Greek is that of 
the schoolmaster who writes to the papers to say that he has taught 
Greek for fifty years and has always found that it produced abler boys 
than do modern studies.’ 

The reply to this is (a) that the clever boys are always pressed by 
the schoolmasters on to the classical side : (6) that the teaching of the 
modern subjects is always neglected and under-mastered: (c) ‘hat 
the gentleman who offers this class of testimonial to Greek does not 

1 See the postecript at the end of this Article, 
Vou. LXIX—No. 409 LL 
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know anything about ‘ modern’ subjects, what they are, how they 
are taught, or how they should be taught, nor what is their educationg| 
value when properly taught—and that the comparison which 
he makes by appealing to his one-sided experience is without 
importance as evidence on the question of the comparative value of 
so-called classical and so-called ‘ modern ’ subjects of school-education, 

Having arrived at the chief reason for substituting Compulsory 
Scienee for Compulsory Greek in our great public schools, I will revert 
to the question as to the selection of branches of science for teaching 
in schools, the place to be assigned to other subjects, and als 
the very important question as to the method of teaching and the 
general treatment of subjects in school-education. I will touch on 
this last matter at once. There is no doubt in the mind of any sang 
person that the maintenance of order and decent behaviour in a class, 
whether of very young or of older pupils, is an essential duty of the 
teacher, master or professor. There is also no doubt that next to this, 
as an essential condition of successful teaching, comes the power of arous 
ing and holding the attention of the class. There has grown up and 
become established, owing in my opinion to the incapable class of men 
who have for many generations past been those chiefly employed to 
teach in schools, and owing to the unreasonable and irksome mode of 
teaching the elements of the Latin and Greek languages, which has 
become a tradition with them—an erroneous notion that school lessons 
must be drudgery, that boys naturally must hate these lessons 
and ‘that they must be driven by a stern and hostile master 
through the process of learning by heart certain rules of grammar and 
certain lines of prose and verse, and that, although the boys’ intelli- 
gence is in no way appealed to or brought into activity, yet they have 
thus been ‘ well-grounded ’ and have received ‘ a thorough training,’ 
A training in what ? It is merely a training in contempt and dislike 
for what are called ‘ lessons’ and often for those who officiate at them, 
The method is thoroughly bad: it has become worse, age by age, and 
is now really farcical. It never leads to a real knowledge of either 
Greek or Latin, and the more tractable boys submitted to it become 
very frequently (I do not say invariably) seriously injured mentally 
They lose all their youthful interest in the things of Nature, becom: 
gloomy and pedantic and acquire a false estimate of the realities of 
existence and of their own powers and relation to the world around 
them. Often this unfortunate twisting of the mind is continued 
during some years at the University, and although many of the 
victims, when their period of study is over and they have arrived at 
manhood, attain the conviction that they have received a one-sided, 
sadly defective education, and try to pick up in later years some know- 
ledge of the various branches of science, it is usually too late for them 
to.do so. They remain with warped intelligence, painfully conscious _ 
of their ignorance and anxious to conceal it. 

It is, I think, an essential thing that Natural Science should 
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pot be taught in the spirit or by the methods which have degraded 
called ‘classical education "—a degradation necessarily ensuing 
upon the unchecked monopoly which ‘classical learning’ has been 
allowed, to our national disgrace and injury, to arrogate to itself. 
It would be better that Science should not be taught in our 
public schools at all, than that it should sink as a school-subject into 
the mummified condition presented by ‘ Compulsory Greek.’ Many 
of those engaged in teaching Natural Science in our better schools, 
of late years, are alert on this point, and do not intend to allow their 
teaching to become a worthless. thing of rules, exercises and sums. 
But there has been danger of this in the recent past. I remember 
examining, some thirty years ago, the chemistry class of a public 
school which had been taught a series of formule and sums from a 
wretched little cram-book—and had never been shown an experi- 
ment or demonstration. This evil tendency, in my opinion (I dare say 
my view is not largely shared), was shown when, in the Preliminary 
Science Examination at Oxford, a skill in working out sums in 
mechanics and optics was required, in place of a modicum of 
practical acquaintance with the experiments by which the main facts 
have been demonstrated with regard to the phenomena of Motion, 
Sound, Light, Heat, and Electricity. The admirable courses of 
lectures and demonstrations on what used to be called Experimental 
Philosophy have, I fear, been generally abandoned in schools and 
colleges in favour of the pedantic logic of administering a 
thorough grounding and drudgery in quantitative work, adapted 
to the examination juggernaut which leads nowhere, but ends 
for most boys and undergraduates—where it began. These things 
may have been reconsidered of late years: I hope they have. I 
hope and believe that the small band of teachers of Natural Science 
who have been grudgingly admitted into our great schools will always 
themselves feel a real interest and enthusiasm for the science they teach, 
and be able to command the attention and interest of the youngest, as 
well as of the oldest of their pupils. Ifthe teacher aims successfully, 
not at forcing a boy to go through what is to him incomprehensible 
drudgery, but at exciting his interest and desire to know more about 
the thing which has thus excited his interest, the day is won, 
The art of teaching—a real and beautiful art—consists in thus excit- 
ing interest, and making use of the spontaneous effort to learn more 
which the pupil is ready to give. Step by step this process of 
exciting curiosity, and then judiciously gratifying it, until another 
excitement of the flagging attention is necessary, must be used, and 
that not by any cut-and-dried routine procedure, but by the use of 
quick perception and sympathetic understanding on the part of the 
teacher. The teacher must have a true delight in what he is doing, 
and enjoy the effort of skill by which he adapts his teaching to the 
capacity of his class and leads his pupils on bit by bit, day after 
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day, by carefully selected ways of demonstration and experimenttp 
the achievement of a real knowledge of great facts and principles, 

In conclusion I will briefly state what I hold to be a possible and 
desirable course of school education when Compulsory Science has bap. 
ished the usurper—Compulsory Greek. Let us suppose a six yean’ 
course to be followed by a boy from the age of eleven to seventeap, 
I hold that at seventeen he should leave school and go to college @ 
university, choosing for himself,when there, a chief and two subordingty 
subjects for more thorough study. Further, I will suppose that therean 
three school terms of twelve weeks each, and that there are five mon. 
ings (9 to 12) and five afternoons (2 to 4) of school-work in each week 
For convenience I divide school studies into two groups. For want 
of better names I call the first ‘ Equipment Studies,’ the seconj 
‘ Final Studies.’ As equipment studies I reckon— 

English language and recitation ; 
Practical acquirement of the Latin language ; 
Practical acquirement of the French language ; 
Practical acquirement of the German language ; 
Arithmetic ; 
Simple algebra ; 
Geometry and practical measurement of surfaces; 
Measurement of spatial relations and perspective ; 
Chemical manipulation ; 
. Simple geography and cartography with ethnography; 
. Some kind of handicraft. 
As final studies I would reckon— 

English literature ; 
English history ; 
Ancient history and archaeology ; 
. Modern history ; 
General literature ; 
. Chemistry ; 
Experimental physics ; 
Biology ; 
. Geology and physical geography ; 

10. Physiology and the Laws of Health ; 

11. Astronomy. 
I should give the mornings to the harder and less interesting work of the 
equipment studies—and for these a less accomplished type of teacher 
would be required than for the afternoon lessons or lectures in the final 
subjects. In six years of 180 mornings each, three of the equipment 
subjects might be worked for one hour each,every morning in successive 
years. I should begin with English, Latin and arithmetic: after tw 
years substitute French for Latin and geography for English—and » 
on. There would be no difficulty in securing a thorough use of th 
subjects enumerated by means of active teaching in the time assigned 
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Ofcourse the time-table would be varied—half-hours given to some sub- 
jets instead of whole hours, and past subjects reverted to and kept up 
by special classes. With regard to the final subjects—they are so 







> | uilled because they are the end or goal to be sought by means of the 
. ; | quipment studies. But they would of course be taught only in out- 
: pa jne—in well-considered outline—suitable to young people. There 





should be no pretence of ‘ thoroughness’ or a ‘ grounding’ with a 
view to later real handling of the subject—which like Henry James’s 
‘Madonna of the Future’ never is realised. But the teaching 
should be accurate and the limitation of its amount be determined by 
geatand judicious teachers. I should begin with chemistry, expe- 
tmental physics and English history in the first two years, and 
then get on to ancient history and archaeology, geology and physical 
geography and biology in the next two. In the fifth year I should put 
in courses on English literature, modern history and physiology, 
while in the sixth there would be general literature, astronomy, 
snd some repetition of one or more of the other courses. 

am perfectly well aware that almost every teacher will exclaim 
that this scheme is preposterous and could lead only to superficiality 
and confusion. But that I believe to be an illusion, due to the fact 
that I have named distinctly several subjects which are often confused 
uderone head, I see no reason to doubt that the power of talking and 
nading the Latin language could be acquired in two years’ daily study, 
ad the same with French were the methods of the Berlitz School 
employed by teachers as capable as those of the Berlitz School. And 
with regard to the final subjects, it must be remembered that I, 
stany rate, do not desire any more than does the advocate of so-called 
‘classical education ’ to make boys into chemists or historians or physi- 
ologists, The thing to be arrived at seems to me to be a fairly 
accurate knowledge of some leading and essential parts of a great many 
branches of knowledge—a genuine peep or survey which can be 
extended or completed in later years, if the aptitude exist. It must be 
noted that I have only assumed five hours’class work on five days a week, 
ad that leaves a great deal of time both for preparation and revision 
of notes in the evenings, and for independent reading or pursuit of 
ssubject, as opportunity might offer in the conditions of home life. 
The subjects which I think it would be wise to carry furthest, and to 
which I would give most time during school education, are chemistry, 
geology, the systematic parts of zoology and botany (included in my 
lst under biology), and a complete scheme or chart of European 
history. I would also attach very great importance to the learning by 
heart of a considerable amount of selected passages of the best 
English prose authors and poets, and also of similar Latin and French 
lections ; and I should make a point of seeing that these were not 
merely committed to memory and then forgotten, but by returning 
tothem at intervals I should endeavour to make sure that they had 
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become a possession for ever. Of such accomplishments ag draw. 
ing and painting, singing and the use of musical instruments, | 
have said nothing. But there would be time for them, and in my 
opinion, they should be compulsory parts of the education of 
younger boys. The study and appreciation of art would come after 
the school period of education. E. Ray Lanxester, 


Postscript.—Since this article was written I have had a con. 
versation on the subject with which it deals, with an old friend, 
who gained the highest prizes and distinctions in classical studies 
at the University, and has now been for many years a house-master 
in one of the greatest and best of our old ‘ public schools.’ He 
said : ‘ It is all very well to talk about the value of natural science, 
but it is not fitted for teaching to a class of boys as Latin and Greek 
are. With Latin and Greek you can give the boys something to 
learn by heart, and you can see that they learn it, and punish 
them if they do not. Now you can’t do that with natural science. 
It is not adapted to school-teaching.’ This remark is a fair 
example of the state of mind of a large number of schoolmasters. 
It discloses the assumption that to make a boy ‘learn something 
by heart’ is a sufficient and satisfactory result, and that the choice 
of subjects in education should be guided by the ease with which 
the schoolmaster can thus apply them, and not by their value in 
feeding and developing the boy’s mind, except as a subordinate 
consideration. 

It also shows how entirely erroneous is the notion which a first- 
class classical scholar may have of the possibilities of perverting the 
instruction given as ‘ natural science ’ into the form of ‘ lessons to 
be learnt by heart.’ The list of the chemical elements, their atomic 
weights and the periodic law, endless lists of ‘ physical constants,’ 
the enormous lists of the classification of animals and plants, of 
geological strata and their subdivisions, might all be used by the 
schoolmaster as ‘ lessons to be learnt by heart ’ by his pupils with- 
out effort on his part, and with only a little more benefit to the 
schoolboy than the lessons in Greek and Latin grammar advocated 
by my friend. 

Happily no teacher of natural science would at the present day 
tolerate such a degradation of educational methods in his subject, 
although it is to this pass that, after centuries of monopoly, our 
boasted ‘ classical education ’ has come with the cheerful approval 
of distinguished scholars such as my friend. It is, of course, of 
value to the young student to acquire and retain in his memory 
such lists as those which I have cited above, but the mere storing 
of the memory with these details is only a small part of his train- 
ing : its abuse is one of the dangers to which perfunctory teaching 
and ‘ the examination habit ’ constantly expose the schoolboy and 
the undergraduate. E. BR. &. 
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Prope de not usually associate the Copts with the early history 
of the Moslem dominion in Spain, and no historian with whom 
we are acquainted makes more than a fleeting allusion, usually 
overlooked or misunderstood, to their presence in the Peninsula ; 
yet a little reflection on the condition of Islam in Egypt will show 
that Musa Ibn Noseir, when he invaded Andalucia in 712, must 
have brought numbers of them in his train. 

Gibbon, in his account of the conquest of Egypt by Amru, the 
lieutenant of the Khalif Omar, points out how the operations of 
the Arab general were facilitated by the friendly submission of 
the Copts. 

The Saracens were received as the deliverers of the Jacobite Church, and 
a secret and effectual treaty was opened during the siege of Memphis between 


a victorious army and a people of slaves. . . . In the march from Memphis 
to Alexandria the lieutenant of Omar intrusted his safety to the zeal and 
gratitude of the Egyptians ; the roads and bridges were diligently repaired ; 
and in every step of his progress he could count on a constant supply of pro- 
visions and intelligence.? 


It is evident from these and other passages in Gibbon’s account 
of the campaign that the Copts were on the friendliest terms with 
their Arab conquerors, whom they looked upon as their deliverers 
from the tyranny of the hated Greeks. Therefore there is an 
@ priori presumption that Musa, whose own relations with Egypt 
had long been close and intimate, would bring Copts as camp- 
followers, if nothing else, of the army with which he invaded 
Spain, seventy-six years after the Arab conquest and settlement 
of Egypt. 

Conde says that the garrison which Musa placed in Tangier 
under his son Merwan, after his conquest of that city in 705, 
consisted of 10,000 men, ‘ all Arabs and Egyptians’ ; and although 
the omission of chapter-and-verse reference to his authorities 
detracts from the value of Conde’s statements, we shall see that 
the evidence of other historians points to his having been correct 
in this instance as in many others.” 


1 Decline and Fall, ch. 51. 
* Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes, i. 23. 
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These Egyptians would not have been fighting men, as the 
above quotation suggests, but servants, hewers of wood and 
drawers of water to the ‘noble Arabs,’ whose occupation from 
time immemorial had been war and whose recreation poe 
The lower-class Copts were slaves, in all but name, to the cop. 
quering race: the higher became builders, architects, weavers, 
embroiderers, jewellers—in short, ministrants in every art and 
industry to the Moslems, who, although eager to assimilate what- 
ever they found of pre-existing civilisations, were as yet neither 

- capable nor desirous of turning their hands to the production of 
these luxuries.* 

In an anonymous account of the conquest of Spain, which 
Gayangos considers to be nearly or quite contemporory,‘ Musa’s 
intimate relations with Egypt and the Egyptians are frequently 
referred to. We are told that he was a great favourite with 
Abd-al-Aziz, brother of the Khalif Abd-al-Melik and Governor of 
Egypt ; that in 702 Najdah-ibn-Musa joined him with ‘the van 
of the Egyptian army ’ ; that in 703 or thereabouts ‘ the Egyptian 
fleet ’ set sail for Sardinia in defiance of his advice ; and that in 
708 Abdullah ibn Marrah ‘ with a body of men from Egypt’ was 
given command of the fleet by Musa. 

The early Moslems were no sailors : indeed, Ibn Khaldun says 
that the Khalif Omar forbade their putting to sea because they 
were so unaccustomed to that element and so unfitted for naviga- 
tion, and that this prohibition continued in force until the reign 
of Muawiyah (661-679), when the Moslems began to employ 
foreign navigators and pilots, until they had gained sufficient skill 
and knowledge to build and sail ships for themselves.* After this 
their progress was so rapid that they soon became the most expert 
sailors in the world; and within the first century of the Hegira 
they not only had numerous ships in the Syrian ports and in 
Alexandria, but also at Tunis on the newly conquered North 
Africa coast, where Musa built a dockyard and organised a 
considerable fleet.° 

The references to the Egyptian fleet and sailors in connexion 
with Musa, show that the Yemenite general drew on that country 
for the manning of his own navy. Since the Greeks had been 
practically exterminated or driven out by Amru, and the Copts 
en masse had placed themselves under the protection of Islam, 
we are forced to the conclusion that this ‘ Egyptian fleet’ must 
have been manned by Copts under the now increasing body of 

* Gayet, L’Art Arabe and Costume en Egypte, passim: Ibn Khaldun, in 
Gayangos’ translation of Makkari, i. append. p. xxxv. 

* Op. cit. i. App. E. 

* Cf. Lenormant, L’Histoire Ancienne de l’Orient, on Arabic commerce in the 


Red Sea. Paris, 1869, vol. iii. livre 7me. 
6 Gayangos, op. cit. i. App. A. xxxiv. ff: App. E. lxv. ff. 
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Arabs competent to take command of their own ships; for when 
the Arab historians speak of the Egyptians they must be taken 
torefer to the Copts, who at that time were the only Egyptians. 
Gibbon ’ remarks that the persecution of the Monophysites by the 
Greek Emperors had converted a sect into a nation and alienated 
Egypt from their religion and government. 

Thus the frequent mention of Egyptians in connexion with 
Musa strongly suggests, if it does not indeed prove, that his ex- 
pedition contained numbers of the race which was so useful, not 
to say indispensable, to the Moslems in North Africa at that 

‘od. 
re this manner the coming of the Copts to the Peninsula and 

their establishment there is accounted for. And they would be 
especially numerous in the south-west of Andalucia, where the 
Yemenite Arabs, sons of Kahtan, many of whom had exiled them- 
glves from Arabia Felix to Egypt long before the birth of the 
Prophet, were treated with so much favour and settled in such 
numbers by their fellow-tribesman and protector, Musa. Nearly 
thirty years after Musa’s death a body of ‘ Egyptian troops’ 
came over to Spain to help the Spanish Arabs to quell a dangerous 
Berber rising. These were afterwards settled in the district of 
‘Qcsonoba, in what is now the Algarbe of Portugal,’ a province 
which then and for centuries afterwards was a stronghold of 
Yemenite, or Shiite, resistance to the Ommeyads, the Khalifs of 
Cordova, who sprang from the hostile race of Adnan. Nor is 
this by any means the only indirect evidence how close and en- 
during was the tie between Egypt and the great Arab faction 
inimical to. the Sunnite rulers who sought the alliance and imitated 
the art of Damascus and Byzantium. 

In 987 Abderrahman the Third alludes to the Copts of Seville 
by name, and the expressions he uses show that the despised race 
must have been numerous there at that time. 

One Ahmed Ibn Ishak, a cousin of the Khalif’s on his mother’s 
side,’ had ventured to suggest that he should be named heir to 
the throne on the strength of his relationship and his royal descent. 
Abderrahman was always extremely generous to his mother’s 
tlatives, but Ahmed’s latest request was too much for the 
patience of the Khalif, who wrote him the following vigorous 
letter by way of putting an end to his pretensions : 

As we only desired to do that which was agreeable to thee, we have until 
now always treated thee with the greatest good-will, but at length we are 
convinced that it is impossible to alter thy character. The only thing that 
thon deservest is poverty; for since thou didst not formerly know what 
wealth was, the possession of it has filled thee with intolerable pride. Was 

™ Loo, cit. * Dozy, Geschichte der Mauren, i. 168-9. 

"The mother of Abderrahman the Third was a Christian named Mary, 
descended from the Gothic royal family. 
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not thy father one of the least of the horsemen of Ibn Hejjaj?*° And hast 
thou forgotten that thou thyself wast no more than a donkey-dealer in Seville} 
We have always taken thy family under our protection when they asked it; 
we have helped thee, have made thee rich and powerful, we have raised thy 
deceased father to the dignity of a Vizier, we have given thee the command of 
our cavalry and made thee Governor of the greatest of our border provinces, 
And yet thou hast despised our commands, has not attended to our interests 
but rather neglected them, and to fill the measure thou now demandest of us 
that we shall name thee our heir! What merit, what title of nobility, canst 
thou adduce? To thee and thy family the well-known verses are applicable: 

‘Ye are people of base origin. How can hemp mate with silk? If ye 
are Koraishites, as ye declare, take wives of that renowned stock : but if ye 
are Copts, your pretensions are ridiculous.’ 

Was not thy mother the witch Hamduna? Was not thy father a simple 
sdldier? Was not thy grandfather doorkeeper in the house of Hauthara Ibn 
Abbas? Did he not make ropes and mats in the hall of that lord? . . . May 
God damn thee, thee and those who laid a trap for us when they advised us 
to take thee into our service! Abject, leprous son of a dog and a bitch, come 
and humble thyself at our feet.24 


Abderrahman did not mean that the actual progenitors of the 
audacious Ahmed were Copts, for he was merely repeating » 
popular verse currently recited in Spain. But the remark about 
the mother being a witch is significant, when we remember the 


occult powers claimed by the Egyptians throughout all ages; | 


while the allusion to the Coptic community is conclusive of their 
existence in the country. 

In Makkari’s account of the Moslem conquest of Santiago in 
997, taken verbatim from Ibn Hayyan, he mentions that the 
church dedicated to St. James was held in great estimation by 
pious Christians, who repaired to it ‘ from the most remote parts, 
from Nubia, from the land, of the Kobts, and from other distant 
countries.’ 

It seems hardly probable that Nubian and Egyptian Christians 
should have made pilgrimages to the north of Spain from their 
respective countries, but it is not impossible that Coptic Christians 
from Andalucia’, and Christian slaves brought to Spain from 
Nubia, should have been permitted to do so, for at that time great 
consideration was shown to members of their religion, especially 
by Almansur, the conqueror of Santiago. It is even recorded that 
this great Minister observed Sunday as a day of rest on account of 
the Christian slaves in his household.** 

2° Head of the family descended from Princess Sarah, grand-daughter of 
Witiza. 

™ Dozy, op. cit. ii. 34-5. 

23 It will be remembered that the Coptic Christians took the name of Jacobites 
from James Baradaeus, who revived their Church when it had been nearly 
destroyed by persecution. Gibbon says that the history of this man is obscure, 
and that ‘The Jacobites themselves had rather deduce their name and pedigree 
from St. James the Apostle.’ (Decline and Fall, ch. 47.) Thus the Church 
dedicated to St. James the Apostle would have a peculiar sanctity in Coptic 


eyes. 
13 Makkari, tr. Gayangos, ii. 195, 215. 
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The written evidence so far collected is, we admit, scanty, 
but we think nevertheless that it is sufficient to justify the assump- 
ton that there were Copts living in Spain under the Moslems, and 
that they were numerous enough, in Seville at any rate, to be 
recognised as an integral, if despised, part of the community. At 
another time we hope to bring forward further evidence, based 
on the early architecture of that and other Andalucian towns, 
which supports the hypothesis that the Copts were employed in 
the south-west of Spain, as they were in Egypt under the 
Abbassides and Fatimites, to build and decorate mosques and 
palaces. For the moment, however, we will confine ourselves to 
the endeavour to show that their descendants liv¥t here still. 

In the suburb of Triana, on the opposite side of the Guadal- 
quivir from Seville, live numbers of people of a race entirely 
distinct from the Andalucians, to whom the name of Gitanos 
(gipsies) is applied. We think that in their case this is no chance 
name, as with the English gipsies, but that it is theirs by right 
of their original nationality. If the Copts settled in Andalucia, 
what is more likely than that they should have been given, by the 
Spaniards, the name of their own country? For it has never been 
disputed that the name of Gitano is a corruption of Egiptano or 
Egipctano. 

In Andalucia there are two distinct races, differing radically in 
manners, customs, language, and religion, who are grouped 
together in legal parlance—but never in popular talk—under the 
general title of Gitanos. 

The Gitanos, so called by the people, are stationary; they 
dwell in houses if they can afford them, and if not in caves 
hollowed out of the rocks and ingeniously adapted to their needs 
in such a fashion as to be cool in summer and warm in winter. 
Here they—like other poor Spaniards who are not Gitanos—make 
ahome in which they live all their lives, and which their children 
inherit from them when they die. No one who has not spent 
some little time in one of these rock-dwellings would believe how 
homelike and comfortable they can be made. Nor is Seville and 
its environs by any means the only district where the stationary 
Gitanos dwell. 

The other race are called, by the people, Hungaros. They are 
nomads, like the gipsies of almost all other countries. They are 
continually on the move, never entering a town or sleeping under 
a roof if they can help it, and although they may occupy caves in 
the rocks on their journeys from one cattle fair to another, these 
are entirely distinct from the closed-in dwellings of the Gitanos, 
without the ingeniously fitted doors and windows which mark the 
latter ; and the Gitanos are careful to explain that ‘those bare 
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holes ’ have nothing to do with their own people, but are used by 
the Hungaros in their wanderings up and down the country. 

Both races are despised by the Andalucians, but the Hungaros 
and the Gitanos dislike each other at least as much as the Anda- 
lucians dislike them. 

The Hungaros are tinkers and horse-dealers, buying and 
selling on their own account. The Gitanos are neither one nor 
the other. Their chief trade is clipping horses, mules, and. dogs; 
they are also blacksmiths, but not tinkers. Their women make 
mats and baskets. 

The Hungaros speak a language which is not understood by the 
Andalucians or the Gitanos ; the Gitanos talk nothing but Spanish, 

The Gitanos marry, baptise, and bury their dead with the rites 
of the Catholic Church. The Hungaros have a form of marriage 
entirely their own, they do not baptise their children at all, and 
their burial customs are frankly pagan. 

A handsome young woman of that race died three or four years 
ago in her tent outside Seville. She had only been recently 
married, and her death was made the occasion of a great manifes. 
tation of grief on the part of her family and friends. The corpse 
was not prepared for the grave as that of an Andalucian or Gitano, 
however poor, would be, but was wrapped up in a gorgeous Manila 
shawl of fine silk embroidered in brilliant colours. Two hams and 
two bottles of wine were laid in the coffin with the dead woman 
and buried with her, to the astonishment of the Gitanos in Triana, 
who could not understand such a waste of good food. It was said 
that the reason for burying the hams and wine was that the worms 
would not attack the corpse so long as the hams lasted. The real 
origin of the custom, however, can only be the pagan tradition of 
providing food for the dead on the passage to the other world. We 
are not aware whether it prevails among the nomad ‘Gipsies’ in 
other countries than Spain. 

The coffin was followed to its last resting place in the uncon- 
secrated corner of the cemetery by the whole posse of Hungaros, 
the women dressed in rags but adorned with quantities of gold and 
silver chains, necklaces, and other ornaments, the men with their 
long black locks thickly greased, and both sexes with gold or silver 
ornaments depending from their curls or plaits of hair. 

Almost every year, after the annual fair, a Hungaro wedding 
is celebrated at the ancient town of Niebla, in the Province of 
Huelva. The scene is the raised cobbled causeway outside the 
great walls, which are still standing ; and the inhabitants watch 
the ceremony from across the road, for no one who does not belong 
to the wandering band is invited to attend. No priest officiates, 
and no ceremony seems to be gone through. So far as can be 
made out by persons who do not understand the language, the man 
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simply takes possession of the woman without any religious or 
other formula. Drinking, dancing, and feasting are prolonged 
far into the night, and next day, when the Hungaros take their 
departure, the bride is seen walking beside her man. 

The Gitanos are married in church, like their neighbours, if 
they can afford the somewhat heavy fee demanded for the sacer- 
dotal benediction ; if not, by the civil authority. The new home 
is previously prepared, the feast provided, and the guests invited, 
just as in the case of all other Andalucian couples. Gitanos and 
Andalucians even intermarry occasionally, and of late years the 
practice seems to be growing more frequent, although such a 
marriage is never regarded as other than a mésalliance by the 
dominant race. 

This brings us to a very striking feature in the traditional 
relations of the two peoples. If you ask the Andalucian why he 
regards the Gitano as unworthy to become a member of his family 
be will shrug his shoulders and give you any reason but the true 
one. 

The Gitanos are a dirty people; their clothes and their houses are never 


clean. 

The Gitanos do not speak the truth, and they are light-fingered gentry 
with small regard for the rights of property. 

The Gitanos are hot-tempered and too ready to draw their knives directly 
an argument arises. 


Tt was a long time before we discovered the real nature of the 
barrier between the Gitano and the Andaluz. Religion is the 
foundation of it, and it is because of his religion that the Spaniard 
despises the Egyptian. 

The Gitanos believe in God and in the Holy Spirit; they 
believe in the Virgin and accept the doctrine of her Immaculate 
Conception. And they have so much faith in the virtues of the 
Child Jesus that a certain image of the Infant Redeemer in the 
Church of Santa Ana in Triana has, until quite recently, been 
‘borrowed’ without leave from the Virgin’s arms by Gitana 
mothers, who have hidden it under their shawls and taken it home 
as an infallible cure for a sick child. For many years this was a 
common practice, the kindly official in charge shutting his eyes to 
the vacant place of the abstracted image until it was returned, as 
it never failed to be sooner or later. 

But, notwithstanding their sincere and simple faith in most of 
the dogmas of Rome, there is one essential doctrine of the 
Christian Church which they do not accept. 

They do not believe in the dual nature of Christ. To them He 
is the Son of God, but not the Son of Man. 

Very rarely will a stranger or foreigner induce a Gitano to 
speak of this. But the Andalucians among whom they live know 
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it, and sometimes, when complete confidence has been won, 
will admit that the chief reason for their innate contempt for the 
Gitano is their consciousness that he holds this unspeakable 
heresy. Yet such is their dread of the Church’s wrath—datj 
from the time when merely to speak to a heretic was to court 
condemnation by the Inquisition—that unless they are convinced 
that the sympathies of their interlocutor are with them they will 
evade every question on the subject, and declare that the Gitangs 
are good Catholics like themselves. 

That the fact is as we say, however, there is no doubt, for we 
have obtained confirmation of it from many Andalucians of the 
working classes, whose veracity was not open to doubt; firstly, 
because they could have had no possible object in misleading us, 
and, secondly, because no uneducated peasants would invent a 
heresy so strange to them, merely to deceive persons for whom they 
felt friendship. And once, in a moment of expansion, a young 
Gitana said to us confidentially : ‘I believe in the Immaculate 
Conception and all the rest of it, but there are many of my people 
who do not believe in the Incarnation of Jesus Christ.’ 

The Copt, be it remembered, was a Monophysite. The 
Egyptian Church split off from that of Constantinople after the 
Council of Chalcedon on the question of the dual nature of 
Christ ,** and the Copts some two hundred years later allied them- 
selves with Islam to drive the Greeks out of their land, because the 
teaching even of Mohammed was less repugnant to them than that 
of the orthodox Church on this matter. They had no difficulty 
about the Christian God, His Son, the Virgin, or the Holy Ghost, 
for to them these were merely the old Gods of Egypt under new 
names. But they could not accept the human element in the 
Redeemer as an essential part of the Christian religion. 

It is a very remarkable fact that the belief of the ignorant 
Gitano of Andalucia with regard to the Incarnation should be one 
which is certainly not held in the country in which he dwells, nor, 
so far as we are aware, in Western Christendom, while it is prac- 
tically identical with that held by the Coptic Church more than 
fourteen hundred years ago. 

We will now see what support is to be found in the post- 
Moslem history of Spain, for our hypothesis that the Gitanos 
of Andalucia are erroneously grouped with the wandering 
Hungaros and with the gipsies of other lands. 


* It is not worth while discussing the tangled and uninteresting question 
how far and for how long Alexandria persisted in this heresy, because to the 
Copt Alexandria was not Egypt. ‘Pour l’Egyptien, Alexandrie ne faisait point 
partie de son pays; sy rendre était ‘‘ quitter Egypte” et pareillement sortir 
d’Alexandrie pour venir 4 Memphis “‘se rendre en Egypte,’’ appellation 
— encore en usage parmi les Coptes d’aujourd’hui’ (Gayet, I’ Art Copte, 
P. 
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Zufiiga says that early in the thirteenth century the domestic 
snd other misfortunes of Alfonso the Tenth were foretold to his 
mother ‘ by an Egyptian woman ’ (una Egipcia) ; and though we 
have not yet been able to discover whence he took the story, the 






e: yery conscientious methods of this writer permit us to assume that 
nced be quoted from some authentic source.* It is important as 
will indicating that ‘ Egyptian’ fortune-tellers existed in Spain and 





were consulted by the highest in the land nearly two hundred 
years before the wandering people known to us as gipsies invaded 
Burope from the East. : 





























e These intrusive aliens seem to have become a great annoyance 
tly in Spain towards the end of the fifteenth century, for from thence- 
us, forth a succession of edicts was issued against them, the object of 
t 8 which was to make them settle down and do regular work. The 
ney first of these was promulgated by Ferdinand and Isabella in 1499 
ing and speaks of ‘ Egipcianos’ ‘who went wandering about in 
ate bands.’ This certainly seems to suggest that the Gipsies were 
ple the Egyptians of our essay. But a curious sentence in an Edict 
of the Emperor Charles the Fifth in 1539 supports the other hypo- 
The thesis, for it refers to Egipcianos and Gitanos as distinct. This 
the Edict confirms with slight alterations that of 1499, and contains 
of the following passage : 
m- If there be found one or more Egyptian women, we order that they suffer 
he aly the penalties contained in the before-named Edict ; and although they be 
at not so, if they go in the dress of gitanas they are to receive the punishment of 
ty stripes contained in the preceding law.1* 
t, During the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries a 
2 succession of savage laws was promulgated against the wandering 
he Gitanos. Their dress and language were forbidden, they were 
ordered to live in one place and not attend fairs or deal in horses ; 
“ and the galleys, branding, flogging, and death were the penalties 
§ for disobedience. 
: Every one of these Edicts recited the dangers and incon- 
: veniences caused by the wandering bands of gipsies, and their 





object was to compel the nomads to settle down in one place ; but 
their frequent repetition shows how futile was the endeavour, in 
spite of the ferocious punishments inflicted for disobedience. 
This alone, taken in conjunction with the preference of the Gitanos 
of Andalucia for a quiet home life, goes far to support our conten- 
tion that the two peoples are racially distinct. 











* Anales de Sevilla, Madrid, 1795, vol. I. p. 322. First published in 1677. 
16 ‘Y si fueren halladas alguna o algunas egipcianas, mandamos, se executen 
en ellas solamente las penas en la dicha pragmatica contenidas en cada una 
dellas : y aunque no lo sean, si anduvieren en hébito de gitanas, hayan la pena 
de los azotes en la ley precedente contenida’ (Nov. Recop. Lib. XII. Tit. XVI. 


Ley 2). 
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A pragmatic of Charles the Third, issued in 1783, contains thy 
following paragraph : ‘I declare that those who are called and cal 
themselves Gitanos are not so by origin nor by nature.’ And 
throughout this Edict, which contains forty-three paragraphs, the 
persons in question are referred to as ‘ the so-called Gitanos,’ 

Who were the people who called themselves Gitan 
(Egyptians) yet had no right to the name? We-suggest that they 
were the nomads now known here as Hungaros, while the true 
Gitanos were the descendants of the Copts, who came from Egypt 
with Musa and continued to come during the following four cep. 
turies, throughout which the Yemenite families of Seville maip. 
tained commercial and political relations with Fostat or Cairo. The 
Abbadites of Seville and the Nasrites of Granada, to mention the 
two most powerful Yemenite dynasties in Spain, were friends anj 
allies of the Sultans of Egypt, and there is evidence of intercourg 
between the Shiite Moslems of the two countries right down to the 
fourteenth century, so that the Coptic community in Spain wa 
likely to have been reinforced many times before the county 
became wholly Christian. 

The skill shown by the Gitanos of Seville at their chief trade 
of clipping animals is extraordinary. They will barber poodles in 
a style worthy of Paris, usually employing no implement buts 
clumsy pair of sheep-shears. But poodles are a comparatively in- 
significant part of the trade; all over Andalucia they clip mules 
and donkeys in such a manner as to leave raised devices of great 
complexity on the animals’ haunches. It is not uncommon to se 
the whole of the haunch covered with intricate designs, which are 
invariably Arabic or Egyptian in feeling. Sometimes Spanish 
mottoes are clipped in the animal’s coat, such as ‘ Viva mi amo’ 
(Long live my master), but most of the designs are called by the 
people algarabia, by which they mean symbols derived from the 
Arabic, which they do not understand. The first meaning of the 
word in the dictionary is ‘ the Arabic language.’ 

The patterns woven on the mats and baskets of esparto grass, 
made by the Gitanos, are of the same character, where there is 
any pattern at all. In many places this work has degenerated 
into a meaningless conglomeration of plaited strips woven 
together, but in others—e.g. in the hill-town of Medina Sidonia in 
the Province of Cadiz, which is off the beaten track—the Gitano 
colony still produce beautiful designs in esparto work, stars and 
polygons of various sorts being the leading motives. 

The Gitanos of Andalucia dress like the Spaniards of their 
class, except that the women arrange their hair differently. This 
never varies, as does that of the Spanish working-class women. 


21 *Declaro, que los que Ilaman y se dicen gitanos, no lo son por origen wi 
por naturaleza’ (Nov. Recop. Lib. XII. Tit. XVI. Ley 11). 
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sing the ltis always parted into three divisions, the one in the centre being 
and ql) y dawn straight back over the forehead, and the other two combed 
Ang straight down over the ears. The oldest pictures we have seen 
ohs, the of the Gitanos of Seville show the same characteristics in the 
ry coiffure. 

Gls The features of the Gitanos, as a race, differ so markedly from 
at they those of the Andalucians as to be recognisable at a glance. The 
he tre | ‘ype is strongly Egyptian; so much so that a comparison of a 
Egypt photograph of two Sevillian Gitanas with the engraving of an 
ur cen. | ancient Coptic statuette showed a striking likeness in the features, 






while, apart from the difference in dress, the sketch of an 








1 Egyptian woman of to-day might easily pass for that of a Spanish 
ion the § “tana. 

ds and The Gitanos of Andalucia show another marked trace of their 
rcoune 4 otigin in their music. The scale is peculiar, containing intervals 
tothe § other than those of the ordinary Western one, while the songs of 





the Gitanos, full of strange cadenzas and long and complicated 
floriture without any melody or meaning to our ears, recall, to one 
who has been in Egypt, the chant of the fellah on the banks of the 
Nile. The music of the Hungaros is of an entirely different 
character. 

The dances of the Gitanos have spread among the Spanish 
population. Toned down and refined, for performance by young 
ladies in drawing-rooms, their origin is not so apparent, although 
even then there is a wide difference between them and traditional 













t 
bn Spanish dances of Christian origin, such as the Jota of Aragon, 
share | oF the Vito (St. Vitus), the Tarantella of Spain. But when we 
anish see a pure-blooded Gitana, with sombre, heavy-lidded eyes, black 





hair plastered over the ears, and her delicate fingers ceaselessly 
fluttering as she glides and writhes and bends her graceful body 
in the sinuous and highly immoral Tango, we are transported 
straight to the East. There is nothing of the gaiety and abandon 
associated with ‘ gipsy ’ music and ‘ gipsy ’ dancing in the perfor- 
mance of the Andalucian Gitana, as there is in that of the 
Hungaros, nor is there any of the joyousness which poetic fiction 
attributes to Southern Spain. In all but name the dance of the 
Andalucian Gitana is the danse du ventre, depending on the move- 
ments of the body for its attraction, full of unholy emotion and 
suggestion, absolutely Oriental throughout. Whether it is or is 
not the Zambra, which the Moslem King of Granada prohibited 
in the thirteenth century, or the Zarba or Zarabanda which in the 
sixteenth the clergy of Andalucia condemned as sensual and in- 
decent, no one as yet seems to have been able to decide. But that 
it came to Spain under the Moslem dominion, whether from Egypt 
or from Asia vid Egypt, there can be no doubt. And the fact that 
this is the traditional dance of the Gitanos of Andalucia forms 
Vou. LXIX—No. 409 MM 
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another link in the chain of evidence which connects them with 
the Copts. 
BERNHARD AND ELLEN M. WHIsHay, 
Seville. 


Note.—The first Edict relating to the ‘ Egyptians’ in Spain 
was issued in 1499; the earliest legislation to control vagrant 
‘ gipsies’ in England was enacted in 1581. We believe that 
England and Spain are the only two countries in which the 
wandering people are called by this name, and we venture to 
hazard the conjecture that the term ‘ gipsy’ may have been 
carried from Spain to England when the daughter of the authors 
of the earliest Spanish Edict against ‘ Egyptians’ became Queen 
of England some ten years after that Edict was made. 


Sir R. Burton, in his book The Jew, the Gipsy, and El Isla, 
p. 203, quotes from a Historia de los Gitanos by J. N. (Barcelona 
1832) a statement that ‘ the Gitanos came from the coast of Afries 
as conquerors at the beginning of the 8th century.’ 
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CHARLES BAUDELAIRE 


ET LESTHETIQUE DE LA DECADENCE 
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In y a, dans l’éclatante renommée de Charles Baudelaire, quelque 
cliose de paradoxal et de tragique ; et cela n’aurait pas été pour 
lui déplaire. Il n’était pas simple. Et méme, son art est la 
supréme réussite de l’opiniatre effort qu’il fit pour n’étre point 
naturel, mais artificiel, aussi artificiel qu’il le put. 

Il parvint 4 l’étre. Il y parvint de telle sorte qu’il déplut & 
ses contemporains et ne tira rien d’eux que haine, mépris ou 
moquerie. Les gens qu’il avait 4 rencontrer, ne fit-ce que pour 
placer de la copie dans les journaux, des piéces dans les théatres, 
des livres chez les éditeurs, tous ces gens-l&i se méfiaient d’un 
étre si bizarre et qui leur semblait tout chargé de mystification 
dangereuse. II en souffrit, & cause de la pauvreté qui résulte d’un 
tel isolement. Les gens aboyaient aprés lui, un peu comme font 
les chiens contre un mannequin saugrenu, lequel les effraie pour 
avoir l’apparence d’un homme et les déconcerte pour n’en étre pas 
un. On le détesta. 

Depuis qu’il est mort, la gloire est arrivée, une gloire économe, 
qui vint tard comme afin de n’avoir pas d’argent 4 donner,—et une 
gloire équivoque, une gloire toute mélée encore de scandale. 
Charles Baudelaire est le type de ces porte-lyre que Paul Verlaine 
a baptisés du nom de ‘ poétes maudits.’ 

Ecartons les fumées étranges qui font, autour de cette grande 
mémoire, une atmosphére irrespirable ; dégageons-la des légendes 
qui l’obscurcissent, la rendent absurde, incompréhensible et, 
principalement, inhumaine ; tachons de la restituer avec exacti- 
tude, profondément humaine, avec sa qualité philosophique, mais 
humainement philosophique. 


Charles Baudelaire naquit le 9 avril 1821. 

Parmi les notes qu’il a laissées, on a trouvé ces lignes : ‘ Mes 
ancétres, idiots ou maniaques, dans des appartements solennels, 
tous victimes de terribles passions.” Et puis, ceci: ‘ Enfance. 
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Vieux mobilier Louis XVI, antiques. Consulat, pastels, société 
XVIII? siécle.’ 

Eh! bien, non. Cela donnerait |’idée d’un luxe et d'un 
opulence magnifiques—magnifiques et que frappa la destinée. De 
ces détails émerge le poéme : et l’on voit, parmi les splendeurs de 
la richesse et de l’ancienneté continuée, les maniaques, les déchys 
qui se consument et aboutissent & ce résumé de leur prodigieuse ¢ 
pathétique lignée, le petit Charles Baudelaire. 

Son ascendance paternelle est de paysans qui ne vivaient pas 
mal, dans la campagne champenoise. Et sa mére était la fille d’m 
‘ ancien officier militaire demeurant 4 Paris,’ comme il est dit dans 
l’acte de naissance de Caroline Archimbaut-Dufays. 

Il semble que Francois Baudelaire, le pére de Charles, fut um 
homme charmant et plein de séduction. I] était né en 1759; ef 
ce fils de campagnards fit l’effort d’acquérir des lettres, au point 
d’étre choisi comme précepteur par le duc de Choiseul-Praslin, 
Il prit dans cette maison les plus fines maniéres; en outre, il 
connut les philosophes et l’on dit que c’est lui qui procura du 
poison & Condorcet, lequel voulait mourir autrement que sur 
l’échafaud. D’ailleurs, on le comparait 4 La Fontaine, pour la 
bonhomie et la naiveté. 

Je ne crois pas qu’il y ait plus de tragédie que cela, dans 
l’ascendance de Charles Baudelaire. Il est né de trés honorables 
personnes. Mais il efit sans doute mieux aimé une dynastie plus 
pittoresque. Il déguisait et il costumait sa famille. 

Tl y a un portrait de ce petit garcon, en tunique de collégien, 
tunique militaire, 4 boutons d’or et haut col noir. La figure est 
celle d’un dréle d’enfant. Coiffée—les cheveux noirs—coiffée un 
peu & la Charles X, le poil amené en avant sur les tempes et jeté 
en cété de maniére & laisser nu le front large et trés haut. Les 
yeux sont noirs, vifs et insistants. Le visage est d’un joli ovale; 
et, avec une toute petite bouche, il n’a pas l’air du tout commode: 
il ne boude pas, il serait plutét dur et, facilement, mauvais. 

Plus tard, il se souvenait d’avoir été promené par son pére dans 
les jardins du Luxembourg ; ils allaient voir les belles statues des 
princesses. Mais Francois Baudelaire, qui avait 62 ans lorsque 
naquit son fils, mourut quand ce fils n’avait encore que six ans. 
Peu de temps aprés, Mme Baudelaire se remaria : elle épousa le 
lieutenant-colonel Aupick, bientét général, un trés bel et brave 
homme, & la physionomie douce, aimable, fiére et qu’un daguerréo- 
type nous présente encadrée de cheveux blancs qui ondulent, de 
favoris courts, d’une barbiche blanche, dite impériale ; et 1a mous- 
tache est militaire. Ce n’est pas sous de telles espéces qu’on 
représenterait tout de go le beau-pére des Fleurs du mal! 

De sa prime enfance, Baudelaire dit qu’elle fut réveuse: 
‘Tendance & la mysticité. Mes conversations avec Dieu.’ Hi, 
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foute sa vie, il resta d’esprit catholique : il l’est, jusque dans les 
poemes diaboliques des Fleurs du Mal. Puis: ‘Sentiment de 
solitude, dés mon enfance. Malgré la famille, et au milieu des 
camarades surtout—sentiment de destinée éternellement soli- 
taire.’—Cependant, note-t-il encore : ‘ gofit trés vif de la vie et du 
laisir.’ 

Gott trés vif de la vie et du plaisir...avec la manie de réver... 
Notons cela. Il y a la tout ce qu’il faut pour faire un pessimiste. 
Les petits gargons mélancoliques ne seront pas des pessimistes, 
plus tard; ils se résigneront : ils n’ont jamais compté sur nulle 
gubaine. Mais celui-ci, qui a tant d’ardeur 4 vivre et tant d’apti- 
tude 4 se forger des chiméres, celui-ci est marqué pour les révoltes 
et les désespoirs. 

Déja, au collége de Lyon, sur ses dix ans, il a des batailles 
avec ses camarades et voire avec ses professeurs. Plus tard, 
quand il aura livré maintes batailles, oui des batailles d’homme, et 
quand il aura vérifié l’inanité de cette lutte, il connaitra les pires 
détresses de l’Ame. Provisoirement, il échange des coups avec des 
gaillards de toutes sortes. En 1836, le colonel Aupick fut appelé 
4 l’état-major de Paris, Charles Baudelaire mis au Lycée Louis 
le Grand—et il s’en fit chasser, pour quelque bataille, sans doute. 

A cette époque, il préludait 4 son orgueil ; il hésitait de tout son 
ceur entre deux ambitions: il avait envie d’étre comédien—ou 
bien pape, mais, ajoute-t-il, ‘ mais pape militaire’ ! 

Pape, il ne le sera pas—ou pape du diable ‘n partibus ; mais 
non! Et comédien, & proprement parler, il ne le sera pas; mais, 
autrement, oui: et de quelle fagon subtile et perpétuelle, nous 
allons le voir. 27a 

Je n’aurais plus grand’chose & noter de l’enfance de Charles 
Baudelaire, si je ne croyais qu’etissent été fort importants pour 
sa destinée, et trés malheureusement, deux événements tout 
proches de dates, la mort de son pére et le remariage de sa mére. 
Il avait six ans et il avait & peine sept ans, car Mme Baudelaire 
se dépécha de devenir Mme Aupick. Le colonel, fort honnéte 
homme, fut parfait pour son beau-fils. Mais le beau-fils détesta 
le beau-pére. Pourquoi? C’est le secret divers et nombreux des 
ceurs. Je ne sais si le petit Charles, qui semble avoir aimé 
beaucoup son pére charmant, n’eut pas le sentiment de le voir 
trop vite remplacé par un intrus : et j’en ferais un jeune Hamlet, 
sijen’y prenais garde. N’allons pas trop avant... Tout de méme, 
sa mére qu’il aimait de vive tendresse l’avait décu, déconcerté : et 
l'on n’ignore pas ce qu’est un étonnement de ce genre, pour un 
gargon des plus sensibles et en qui |’émoi se prolongeait terrible- 
ment. Je me figure qu’ensuite il épilogua la-dessus avec lui- 
méme et, adolescent, fut géné, fut offensé de voir sa mére qui avait 
cédé & une tentation d’amour. Plus tard encore, aprés la mort 
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du général Aupick, il se rapprocha d’elle et fut pour elle affectueux 
avec délicatesse. Mais l’impression premiére avait. été profonde 
et rude. Et n’est-elle pour rien dans ce mépris. que Baudelaire 
eut pour les femmes : il les considérait comme ‘ des formes sédui- 
santes du diable ’ et ne comprenait pas qu’on leur permit d’entrer 
dans les églises... 
Le général Aupick avait organisé & merveille l’avenir de 
Charles Baudelaire—a& merveille, mais sans le consulter. ]] 
voulait.que ce jeune homme profitaét de l’amicale bienveillance du 
duc d’Orléans et il le destinait & la diplomatie. Diplomate, 
Charles Baudelaire?...Le général Aupick était, un homme excel. 
lent et un loyal militaire, mais non un psychologue : un petit 
garcon qui a révé d’étre pape ou comédien, ce fol sera littérateur, 
mon général; il n’est bon qu’a étre littérateur—il l’est déjal... 
Il y eut des querelles, entre le général et le poéte. Charles 
annonga le projet d’écrire; le ménage Aupick en fut effaré, 
‘Quelle stupéfaction pour nous,’ écrivait Mme Aupick, ‘ quand 
Charles s’est refusé & tout ce qu’on voulait faire pour lui, a voulu 
voler de ses propres ailes et étre auteur! Quel désenchantement, 
dans notre vie d’intérieur, si heureuse jusque la! Quel 
chagrin ! ’... 
La pauvre dame!...Et cela est consigné dans le premier 
potme des Fleurs du Mal: 
Lorsque, par un décret des puissances suprémes, 
Le Poéte apparait en ce monde ennuyé, 
Sa mére épouvantée et pleine de blasphémes 
Crispe ses poings vers Dieu qui la prend en pitié... 


Pourtant, sous la tutelle invisible d’un ange, 
L’enfant déshérité s’enivre de soleil, 

Et dans tout ce qu’il boit et dans tout ce qu’il mange 
Retrouve |’ 4mbroisie et le nectar vermeil. 


Tl joue avec le vent ; cause avec le nuage 

Et s’enivre en chantant du chemin de la croix ; 

Et l’Esprit qui le suit dans son pélerinage 
Pleure de le voir gai comme un oiseau des bois! . 


Charles Baudelaire avait quitté le collége 4 17 ans, en 1838. 
Depuis lors et pendant trois ans, il vécut & Paris, fort librement, 
se liant avec les littérateurs d’alors, avec Balzac, avec Gérard de 
Nerval, avec Hyacinthe de Latouche. On remarquait son éé 
gance, sa froideur composée; il écrivait ses premiers vers, du 
moins les premiers vers de lui qu’on ait et, en méme temps, il 
combinait son personnage. 

En somme, il se conduisait mal, faisait de dangereuses con- 
naisances et des dettes. Un jour, au commencement de |’année 
1841, pendant un grand diner que donnait sa mére, il eut une 
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altercation violente avec le général: et, si le général le gifla, il 
sauta bientdt 4 la gorge du général et pensa l’étrangler. Un conseil 
de famille, hativement réuni, décida que cet étre impossible serait 
embarqué pour l’Inde, & bord d’un vaisseau marchand. 

Et Charles obéit. Je crois que l’orient le tentait. 

Le pilotin fut absent dix mois. $’il resta quelques semaines 
dans l’Inde, c’est bien tout. Mais il vit les iles tropicales, et 
Ceylan ; il vit les bords du Gange et Calcutta; il vit les beaux 
couchers du soleil sur la mer ; il sentit la rude chaleur qui accable 
les sens et qui réalise une splendide et morne philosophie de 
néant ; il admira les étranges pays ou la disposition des couleurs 
est changée, ou la vivacité des tons égaye jusqu’aux ombres ; et il 
connut l’odeur nostalgique de ces lointains lumineux. 

On calcule qu’ayant été dix mois hors de France, le voyageur 
ne put rester que peu de semaines la-bas. Mais la plus grande 
partie de la traversée et les escales dans les ports singuliers furent 
orientales et ensorcelantes. Et puis, une telle 4me n’a pas besoin 
d'un long temps pour s’emplir d’une extraordinaire poésie. Et 
puis encore : 

Il est de forts parfums pour qui toute matiére 
Est poreuse. On dirait qu’ils pénétrent le verre. 


En ouvrant un coffret venu de l’orient, 
Dont la serrure grince et rechigne en criant, 


Ou, dans une maison déserte, quelque armoire 
Pleine de l’acre odeur des temps, poudreuse et noire, 
Parfois on trouve un vieux flacon qui se souvient, 

D’ou jaillit toute vive une 4me qui revient. 


Mille pensers dormaient, chrysalides funébres, 
Frémissant doucement dans les lourdes ténébres, 
Qui dégagent leur aile et prennent leur essor, 

Teintés d’azur, glacés de rose, lamés d’or. 


Voila le souvenir enivrant qui voltige 
Dans l’air troublé; les yeux se ferment; le vertige 
Saisit l’A4me vaincue et la pousse & deux mains 
Vers un goufire obscurci de miasmes humains. 


Comme ce vase d’une matiére, on dirait, poreuse ou comme 
cette armoire fidéle et bien close, l’Ame de Charles Baudelaire, qui 
avait recu l’odeur de l’orient, la conserva. Elle est dans toute 
son ceuvre. On |’y trouve, et sans doute mélée & des parfums 
d’occident ; mais on l’y trouve, obstinément, toujours la méme et 
entétante. Elle se léve de tous les feuillets de ses écrits, analogue 
4 ces miasmes qui montent des marais et desquels on ne se délivre 


J’attribue & ce court voyage la nostalgie dont s’imprégna la 
genie de Charles Baudelaire. Non qu’il ait regretté 1’Inde—je 
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croig qu’il s’en échappa dés qu’il le put—mais cette nostalgie est 
d’un tel caractére universel et absolu qu’elle est, finalement, le 
regret des pays qu’on n’a point vus, des plaisirs qu’on n’a point 
possédés et enfin de toute la vie, imaginaire, irréelle peut-étre et 
impossible, qu’en tout cas on n’a point vécue. Et puis, & ce désir 
impérieux et décevant, s’ajoute, dans l’ceuvre d’un Charles Baude- 
laire, une idéologie de nirvana, qu’il a prise la-bas, non dans leg 
livres des sages ni dans la lecon des savants, mais qu’il a respirée 
avec l’air de ces plages ot des hommes bronzés flanent, alanguis 
par les ardeurs du soleil, éblouis par les étincellements de la 
lumiére et ainsi n’ont de tranquillité souhaitable que grace au 
dolent stratagéme du sommeil, image de la mort. Tant il est vrai 
que le bouddhisme fut un jour attrapé par un poignant philosophe, 
oui, mais comme il sortait spontanément du sol asiatique. Ht, le 
subtil Bouddha, je le comparerais 4 quelque physicien malicieux 
qui, au moyen d’une cloche recueille les bulles empestées que 
dégage une eau vieille et croupissante. Le jeune Baudelaire 
procéda quasiment ainsi, selon l’exemple de Bouddha; son fme 
fut la cloche et demeura empoisonnée. LDés lors, tous les senti- 
ments qui y entrérent, se pénétrérent de cela. 

Sans doute avait-il des dispositions naturelles 4 recevoir si vite 
et si profondement les miasmes de cette idéologie. I] nait des 
ames orientales jusqu’aux derniers confins de |’occident; et il 
suffira d’une petite occasion pour qu’elles acquiérent la conscience 
de leur qualité exotique. Au sixiéme siécle avant notre ére, tandis 
que Bouddha, au coeur de |’ Asie, enseignait l’art du quiétisme, le 
philosophe Héraclite, aux bords grecs de 1’ Asie mineure, inventait 
—comme les Grecs ont tout inventé—la métaphysique du devenir, 
s’attristait de la fuite éternelle de tout et, sur cette désolante 
idée, basait une dialectique de chagrin. D’ailleurs, vif esprit 
hiellénique, il échappait au mysticisme final de |’anéantissement. 
Mais j’ai souvent pensé qu’un voyage dans |’Inde ou aux régions 
thibétaines |’aurait en peu de jours converti au bouddhisme, dont 
il avait en lui toutes les prémisses et comme le désir obscur. 

Revenons & Charles Baudelaire. De retour & Paris, il était 
saturé de tout ce qu’il émane, en fait de poésie, de réve, de couleur 
et de désespoir grisant, du sol oriental. 


Le voici 4 Paris. C’est alors que véritablement il entre dans 
la littérature, avec la volonté d’y réaliser une ceuvre qui fit son 
ame, transformée en un bel embléme. 

D’abord, il se manifesta comme un dandy, et comme le dandy 
que je dirai. Puis, nous aurons 4 formuler la philosophie de ce 
dandysme: autrement, la substance méme de l’ceuvre nous 
échapperait. 

Mais, d’abord, Charles Baudelaire commit une folle erreur: il 
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se méla de la révolution de 48. Se méler d’une révolution, ce 
n'est pas digne d’un dandy !...En 1846 et quelque dix-huit mois 
ayant les journées violentes de février, il écrivait, dans son étude 
des salons de peinture et de sculpture : ‘ Avez-vous éprouvé, vous 
tous que la curiosité du flaneur a souvent fourrés dans uae émeute, 
ja méme joie que moi 4 voir un gardien du sommeil public crosser 
m républicain? Et, comme moi, vous avez dit dans votre 
ceur : ‘‘ Crosse, crosse un peu plus fort, crosse encore, municipal 
de mon coeur ; car, en ce crossement supréme, je t’adore et te juge 
semblable 4 Jupiter, le grand justicier. L’homme que tu crosses 
est un ennemi des roses et des parfums, un fanatique des usten- 
siles; c’est un ennemi de Watteau, un ennemi de Raphaél, un 
ennemi acharné du luxe, des beaux-arts et des belles-lettres, icono- 
daste juré, bourreau de Vénus et d’Apollon! Il ne veut pas 
travailler, humble et anonyme ouvrier, aux roses et aux parfums 
publics ; il veut étre libre, l’ignorant, et il est incapable de fonder 
w atelier de fleurs et de parfumeries nouvelles. Crosse religieuse- 
ment les omoplates de l’anarchiste! ’’ ’ 

Voila un Charles Baudelaire qui ne ménage pas les républi- 
cains! Il les traite rudement. Il méprise les foules. II les 
sacrifie & Watteau. II n’est pas révolutionnaire, mais réaction- 
naire 4 plaisir. 

'48 arriva. Le 24 février, vers le soir, on vit Baudelaire, dans 
un carrefour, au milieu d’une troupe hasardeuse qui venait de 
piller la boutique d’un armurier. Il avait aux mains un beau 
fusil tout neuf et, & la ceinture, une cartouchiére de cuir. II se 
vanta d’avoir fait le coup de feu. Un autre jour, on le vit dans 
le quartier du Palais Royal. II disait & ses amis: ‘On vient 
darréter de Flotte ; est-ce.parce que ses mains sentaient la poudre, 
sentez les miennes!...’ Il etait exalté, brave ; et il se serait fait 
tuer. 

Avec plusieurs énerguménes, il fonda des journaux révolution- 
naires. Il fut gérant de la République du peuple, ‘ almanach 
démocratique ’... ; 

Quelle aventure!...Elle ne dura pas longtemps; et Baudelaire 
sen repentit bientét, méme il s’en excusa. Dans une sorte de 
journals sans dates qu’il a intitulé Mon ceeur mis 4 nu, on lit: 
‘Mon ivresse en 1848. De quelle nature était cette ivresse? 
Gott de la vengeance. Plaisir naturel de la démolition. Ivresse 
littéraire ; souvenir des lectures.’ 

Mais oui, c’est cela, tout simplement cela; et c’est & dire que 
Baudelaire, & vingt-sept ans, déraisonnable et ayant lu les livres 
des révoltés, suivant d’ailleurs une jeunesse prompte, se rangea 
du cété des mécontents et ne songea guére 4 |’objet de leur mécon- 
tentement. Gott de la vengeance, dit-il encore. Les amis qui 
le rencontrérent un fusil dans les mains, une cartouchiére & la 
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ceinture, s’étonnérent ; il affirma: ‘Ce n’est pas pour la répy- 
blique, par exemple!...’ Alors, quoi donc? Ht il criait : ‘Il faut 
aller fusiller le général Aupick!...’ Telle était sa rancune; et je 
crois, en outre, qu’avec fureur il badinait. Il a écrit, plus tard; 
‘1848 ne fut amusant que parceque chacun y faisait des utopies 
comme des chateaux en Espagne ; 1848 ne fut charmant que par 
l’excés méme du ridicule.’ Voil& son opinion véritable. 

Et voici le dandy. 

On connut un jeune Baudelaire qui était l’élégance méme et 
qui, par la justesse de sa tenue, protestait contre les fagons 
débraillées des romantiques. Le costume, invariable été comme 
hiver, était, au dire des connaisseurs, de qualité anglaise ; et l'on 
cite Brummell 4 son propos: l’habit noir, trés ample, et qu'il 
laissait flotter, les manches larges, les basques longues et carrées, 
le gilet de casimir noir, long et bien étoffé, la cravate noire, i 
larges bouts et nouée sans brutalité ; le pantalon de drap fin, pas 
trop collant et & sous-pieds ; souliers ou escarpins noirs |’hiver et 
blancs l’été. Avec cela, du linge parfait, une propreté d’hermine, 
L’allure lente, souple, bien rythmée. Aux doigts, une petite 
canne & pomme d’or. Et puis un air cérémonieux, distant, un 
peu guindé, narquois, dédaigneux et trés poli. 

Avec cela encore, une affectation superfine, un vif désir 
d’étonner son interlocuteur plutét que de lui plaire, |’ évidente 
volonté de tenir 4 l’écart les gens qui deviendraient aisément 
familiers. Tout est calculé pour établir une distance bien respec- 
tueuse entre le dandy et le reste du monde. Et, & cette fin, tout 
lui sert, l’impertinence fréquemment, le paradoxe presque 
toujours, les sortes variées de l’ironie, |’humour et, bref, les divers 
moyens de défense que sait trouver un esprit ingénieux pour 
éconduire les turbulentes amitiés, l’exubérance des causeurs, |’in- 
supportable camaraderie. 

Il y a, dans Mon ceeur mis a nu, ceci : ‘ Le dandy doit aspirer 
& étre sublime, sans interruption. II doit vivre et dormir devant 
un miroir.’ 

Ah! le dandysme est une étude et le dandy n’a point la vie 
commode. II se refuse d’étre jamais spontané; il se prive de 
l’agrément qu’on accorde aux bons enfants primesautiers; il se 
cantonne dans une solitude hermétique. 

Pourquoi cela? et & quoi bon ce sacrifice? et quelle est enfin la 
raison de cette discipline rigoureuse?... 


Je l’ai dit, que Baudelaire eut, dés l’enfance, une espéce de’ 


gout triste et passionné pour l’isolement. Mais ce n’est pas tout; 
et sa philosophie du dandysme, la voici. 

Le point de départ est l’individualisme. 

Charles Baudelaire n’a pas eu seulement l’amour de la sdli- 
tude. Méme je ne sais pas s’il l’a aimée : il l’a crue inévitable. 
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Il n'a jaiiais considéré comme véritable, profonde et substan- 
tielle union des 4mes plus que celle des corps. II dirait volon- 
tiers, avec le personnage d’une comédie de Musset : ‘ Quelles soli- 
tudes que tous ces corps humains!...’ Et il écrit : ‘ Le monde ne 
marche que par le malentendu. o’ est par le malentendu uni- 
versel que tout le monde s’accorde. Car si, par malheur, on se 
comprenait, on ne pourrait jamais s’accorder! ’... 

C’est le contraire exactement de la doctrine évangélique. 
L’évangile nous a commandé de nous aimer les uns les autres ; 
l'individualisme réplique :—Si vous croyez que vous vous aimez 
les uns les autres, vous étes les dupes d’une décevante illusion ; 
entre une 4me et une autre Ame, il n’y a point de passage, ni de 
pont ni de gué ; chacune d’elles est une ile aux bords inaccessibles ; 
et chacune est chez elle comme une prisonniére d’elle-méme |... 
Ainsi, la solitude ne nous apparait pas comme une préférence : 
elle est une nécessité. Qu’on la déteste ou qu’on l’aime, on ne 
sen défait pas. A bout de désespoir peut-étre, le dandy s’en 
félicitera. Quand Charles Baudelaire préparait une dédicace pour 
les Fleurs du Mal, il écrivait : ‘ Je désire que cette dédicace soit 
inintelligible.’ Ie dandy ne se contente pas de |’indifférence : il se 
glorifie de la haine et veut qu’on le méprise. C’est & dire que, 
dans l’ile escarpée de son ame, il ne se résigne pas seulement 4 étre 
abandonné ; mais, de son ame, il fait une forteresse contre laquelle 
la foule heurtera ses béliers et lancera ses projectiles. Il ne 
désirera pas d’autre acquiescement que le sien: ‘étre un grand 
homme et un saint pour soi-méme, voila l’unique chose impor- 
tante.’ Puis, afin de résister & la douleur du sort que la solitude 
inévitable lui inflige, il ajoutera quelque badinage & son orgueil ; il 
aboutira finalement 4 cette formule : ‘ Le culte de soi-méme dans 
l'amour, au point de vue de la santé, de |’ hygiéne, de la toilette, 
de la noblesse spirituelle et de l’éloquence.’ 

Un grand homme, un saint, un héros—!’ hygiéne et la toilette 
--le mélange de ces mots inégaux indique assez le projet d’ac- 
corder une égale importance & des objets que l’on regarde habitu- 
ellement comme fort inégaux : la toilette et la sainteté. LL’ ironie 
est alors évidente ; et elle est aussi de la logique poussée 4 ses 
conséquences pittoresques. Le dandy, quand il a tant de soin de 
son costume, atteste qu’il met les choses au point ; et il se moque 
des idées autant que de gens : il se moque, et peut-étre avec tris- 
tesse. Mais sa tristesse, on ne la verra pas. 

On ne verra pas sa tristesse ; mais elle existe et elle se cache 
au plus profond de l’étre. Cet individualisme n’est que le signe 
ou bien il est la cause d’un pessimisme universel. 

Voici le pessimisme de Charles Baudelaire. Un jovial chroni- 
queur, qui fut célébre et qu’on a bien fait d’oublier, Jules Janin, 
avait consacré un article & plaisanter les poétes tristes. Baude- 
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ceinture, s’étonnérent; il affirma: ‘Ce n’est pas pour la répu- 
blique, par exemple!...’ Alors, quoi donc? Ht il criait : ‘II faut 
aller fusiller le général Aupick!...’ Telle était sa rancune ; et je 
crois, en outre, qu’avec fureur il badinait. Il a écrit, plus tard : 
‘1848 ne fut amusant que parceque chacun y faisait des utopies 
comme des chateaux en Espagne ; 1848 ne fut charmant que par 
l’excés méme du ridicule.’ Voila son opinion véritable. 

Et voici le dandy. 

On connut un jeune Baudelaire qui était 1’élégance méme et 
qui, par la justesse de sa tenue, protestait contre les fagons 
débraillées des romantiques. Le costume, invariable été comme 
hiver, était, au dire des connaisseurs, de qualité anglaise ; et l'on 
cite Brummell 4 son propos: l’habit noir, trés ample, et qu’il 
laissait flotter, les manches larges, les basques longues et carrées, 
le gilet de casimir noir, long et bien étoffé, la cravate noire, & 
larges bouts et nouée sans brutalité ; le pantalon de drap fin, pas 
trop collant et & sous-pieds ; souliers ou escarpins noirs |’hiver et 
blancs l’été. Avec cela, du linge parfait, une propreté d’hermine. 
L’allure lente, souple, bien rythmée. Aux doigts, une petite 
canne 4 pomme d’or. Et puis un air cérémonieux, distant, un 
peu guindé, narquois, dédaigneux et trés poli. 

Avec cela encore, une affectation superfine, un vif désir 
d’étonner son interlocuteur plutét que de lui plaire, |’évidente 
volonté de tenir & l’écart les gens qui deviendraient aisément 
familiers. Tout est calculé pour établir une distance bien respec- 
tueuse entre le dandy et le reste du monde. Et, a cette fin, tout 
lui sert, l’impertinence fréquemment, le paradoxe presque 
toujours, les sortes variées de l’ironie, |’humour et, bref, les divers 
moyens de défense que sait trouver un esprit ingénieux pour 
éconduire les turbulentes amitiés, l’exubérance des causeurs, !’in- 
supportable camaraderie. 

Il y a, dans Mon ceur mis é nu, ceci : ‘ Le dandy doit aspirer 
& étre sublime, sans interruption. I] doit vivre et dormir devant 
un miroir.’ 

Ah! le dandysme est une étude et le dandy n’a point la vie 
commode. II se refuse d’étre jamais spontané; il se prive de 
l’agrément qu’on accorde aux bons enfants primesautiers ; il se 
cantonne dans une solitude hermétique. 

Pourquoi cela? et & quoi bon ce sacrifice? et quelle est enfin la 
raison de cette discipline rigoureuse?... 

Je l’ai dit, que Baudelaire eut, dés l’enfance, une espéce de’ 
gout triste et passionné pour l’isolement. Mais ce n’est pas tout; 
et sa philosophie du dandysme, la voici. 

Le point de départ est l’individualisme. 

Charles Baudelaire n’a pas eu seulement |’amour de la soli- 
tude. Méme je ne sais pas s’il l’a aimée: il 1’a crue inévitable. 
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Il n’a jamais considéré comme véritable, profonde et substan- 
tielle l’union des 4mes plus que celle des corps. II dirait volon- 
tiers, avec le personnage d’une comédie de Musset : ‘ Quelles soli- 
tudes que tous ces corps humains!...’ Et il écrit : ‘ Le monde ne 
marche que par le malentendu. C’est par le malentendu uni- 
versel que tout le monde s’accorde. Car si, par malheur, on se 
comprenait, on ne pourrait jamais s’accorder! ’... 

C’est le contraire exactement de la doctrine évangélique. 
L’évangile nous a commandé de nous aimer les uns les autres; 
l'individualisme réplique :—Si vous croyez que vous vous aimez 
les uns les autres, vous étes les dupes d’une décevante illusion ; 
entre une 4me et une autre 4me, il n’y a point de passage, ni de 
pont ni de gué; chacune d’elles est une ile aux bords inaccessibles ; 
et chacune est chez elle comme une prisonniére d’elle-méme!... 
Ainsi, la solitude ne nous apparait pas comme une préférence : 
elle est une nécessité. Qu’on la déteste ou qu’on |’aime, on ne 
sen défait pas. A bout de désespoir peut-étre, le dandy s’en 
félicitera. Quand Charles Baudelaire préparait une dédicace pour 
les Fleurs du Mal, il écrivait : ‘Je désire que cette dédicace soit 
inintelligible.’ Le dandy ne se contente pas de |’indifférence : il se 
glorifie de la haine et veut qu’on le méprise. C’est & dire que, 
dans l’ile escarpée de son ame, il ne se résigne pas seulement & étre 
abandonné ; mais, de son ame, il fait une forteresse contre laquelle 
la foule heurtera ses béliers et lancera ses projectiles. Il ne 
désirera pas d’autre acquiescement que le sien: ‘étre un grand 
homme et un saint pour soi-méme, voila l’unique chose impor- 
tante.’ Puis, afin de résister & la douleur du sort que la solitude 
inévitable lui inflige, il ajoutera quelque badinage & son orgueil ; il 
aboutira finalement & cette formule : ‘ Le culte de soi-méme dans 
l'amour, au point de vue de la santé, de l’hygiéne, de la toilette, 
de la noblesse spirituelle et de 1’éloquence.’ ‘ 

Un grand homme, un saint, un héros—l’hygiéne et la toilette 
+-le mélange de ces mots inégaux indique assez le projet d’ac- 
corder une égale importance 4 des objets que l’on regarde habitu- 
ellement comme fort inégaux : la toilette et la sainteté. L’ironie 
est alors évidente ; et elle est aussi de la logique poussée 4 ses 
conséquences pittoresques. Le dandy, quand il a tant de soin de 
son costume, atteste qu’il met les choses au point ; et il se moque 
des idées autant que de gens: il se moque, et peut-étre avec tris- 
tesse. Mais sa tristesse, on ne la verra pas. 

On ne verra pas sa tristesse ; mais elle existe et elle se cache 
au plus profond de l’étre. Cet individualisme n’est que le signe 
ou bien il est la cause d’un pessimisme universel. 

Voici le pessimisme de Charles Baudelaire. Un jovial chroni- 
queur, qui fut célébre et qu’on a bien fait d’oublier, Jules Janin, 
avait consacré un article & plaisanter les poétes tristes. Baude- 
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laire lui répondit: ‘ Vous étes un homme heureux! Je vous 
plains, monsieur, d’étre si facilement heureux. FF aut-il qu’un 
homme soit tombé bas pour se croire heureux!...Facile 4 con- 
tenter, alors? Je vous plains...J’irai jusque l& que je vous de- 
manderai si les spectacles de la terre vous suffisent. Quoi! vous 
n’avez jamais eu envie de vous en aller, rien que pour changer de 
spectacle! J’ai de trés sérieuses raisons pour plaindre celui qui 
n’aime pas la mort.’ 

Et l’idée de la mort emplit toute l’ceuvre de Baudelaire ; elle 
en imprégne les feuillets, comme une odeur funébre. 

L’ancien révolutionnaire de 1848, l’imprudent porteur d’un 
fusil d’émeute, d’un fusil qui ne partit guére, cet énerguméne 
d’un jour et qui se repentit de sa fureur comme d’une étourderie, 
Baudelaire n’a pas la plus petite espérance qu’on voie jamais le 
sort des hommes devenir un peu meilleur ici-bas. II ne croit pas 
& l’efficacité des révolutions...‘Il y a dans tout changement, écrit- 
il, quelque chose d’inféme et d’agréable & la fois, quelque chose 
qui tient de l’infidélité et du deménagement. Cela suffit 4 ex- 
pliquer la Révolution frangaise.’ 

Mais oui!... 

Il se raille des utopistes ‘qui veulent, par un décret, rendre 
tuus les Francais riches et vertueux d’un seul coup.’ II n’admet 
seulement pas la possibilité d’un lent progrés. Il écrit: ‘La 
croyance au progrés est une doctrine de paresseux ’; il ajoute, 
n’aimant pas la Belgique : ‘ une doctrine de Belges.’ Et il écrit 
encore : ‘ Quoi de plus absurde que le progrés, puisque |’ homme, 
comme cela est prouvé par le fait journalier, est toujours semblable 
et égal 4 l’homme, c’est-a-dire toujours 4 |’état sauvage ?...’ 

Ah! je sais bien qu’on a I’air triste et qu’on déplait, quand 
on n’a pas confiance dans le bel avenir de l’humanité ; mais je sais 
bien aussi tout ce que font, au nom d’un prétendu progrés—et qui 
n’est, en général, qu’une périphrase sous laquelle ils masquent 
leur intérét personnel ou bien |’énorme vulgarité de leur satisfac- 
tion—les dangereux gaillards qui n’en finissent pas de tout 
saccager autour d’eux. Au profit d’une meilleure existence, 
qu’ils préconisent aprés l’avoir inventée, ils enlaidissent la vie 
eontemmporaine—qui a du prix, puisqu’elle est précisement celle 
ou nous vivons. Si les physiciens réussissent une petite décou- 
verte dont les industriels s’emparent et qu’ils transforment en 
vive monnaie, on dirait aussitét que tout s’arrange et que tous les 
angoissants problémes de la métaphysique sont anéaniis, et que 
le temps ne coule plus avec une terrifiante rapidité, et que la 
grande incertitude est calmée, et que le monde n’est plus une 
paradoxale société de condamnés 4 mort. En fin de compte, on 
peut se demander si |’idée du progrés n’est pas une déchéance de 
l’humanité; alors, n’approuve-t-on pas cette impertinence de 
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Baudelaire qui écrit & Janin: ‘J’estime ma mauvaise humeur 
plus distinguée que votre béatitude ’ ? 

Le pessimisme que nous constatons chez Baudelaire carac- 
térise la littérature du second empire. Il domine encore, en 
dépit de tels sociologues un peu niais, le réve actuel. 

Les contemporains de Baudelaire avaient vu trop de révolu- 
tions, les unes aprés les autres, bouleverser tout et ne rien pro- 
duire : aprés ’89 et ’93, la révolution de 1830 et la révolution de *48. 
On avait vu toutes les sortes de gouvernement agir et ne rien con- 
stituer de durable : aprés la république, l’empire, la royauté con- 
stitutionnelle avec de vains essais d’absolutisme, encore la répub- 
lique, et l’empire encore—tout cela qui ne créait pas une forte 
organisation de la vie. On avait vu les idéologies étrangéres 
ajouter leurs tentatives 4 la vieille philosophie frangaise et ne rien 
donner que de contradictoire. On avait vu la science, on la voyait 
qui, pour aboutir 4 quelques résultats partiels et de qualité pra- 
tique, était obligée d’écarter tout le mystére authentique, le seul 
yvalable et, sous le nom d’inconnaissable, de l’éconduire. Ainsi, 
tout s’en allait, en pure perte. Cette crise de la pensée francaise 
aboutit & un scepticisme qui tourna, chez les uns, & la plaisanterie, 
chez les autres au désespoir de |’ Ecclésiaste. 

Cette page de Baudelaire est significative: ‘Le monde va 
finir. La seule raison pour laquelle il pourrait durer, c’est qu’il 
existe. Que cette raison est faible, comparée & toutes celles qui 
annoncent le contraire, particuliérement 4 celle-ci : qu’est-ce que 
le monde a désormais & faire sous le ciel?...Je ne dis pas que le 
monde sera réduit aux expédients et au désordre bouffon des ré- 
publiques du Sud-Amérique, que peut-étre nous retournerons & 
l'état sauvage, et que nous irons, 4 travers les ruines herbues de 
notre civilisation, chercher pfture, un fusil 4.la main. Non; car 
ces aventures supposeraient encore une certaine énergie vitale, 
écho des premiers ages !...’ 

Le monde va finir, annonce Baudelaire ; il finira par ot il a 
cru vivre: le mécanisme atrophiera de plus en plus ‘toute la 
partie spirituelle ’ de notre nature...‘ Je demande 4 tout homme 
qui pense de me montrer ce qui subsiste de la vie!...’ C’est par 
l’avilissement des coeurs que se manifestera la ruine universelle 
ou, si l’on veut, le progrés—car les deux choses sont identiques ; et 
le phénoméne que les gens appellent progrés, Baudelaire le signale 
comme la catastrophe imminente, voila tout. 

Telle est, résumée, la pathétique et la prophétique lamentation 
de ce poéte qui éprouva toute l’angoisse de son temps. Je ne sais 
si, depuis les prophétes d’Israél, on avait proclamé plus terrible- 
ment les suprémes tribulations de |’esprit. 

Le monde va finir!...Et—restons dans le domaine de la lit- 
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térature et des arts—voili, par Charles Baudelaire, annoncée ou, 
plutét, constatée la décadence. 

Or, aux environs de 1885, un certain nombre de poétes—dont 
le groupe a, d’ailleurs, quelque chose de hasardeux—recurent de 
leurs adversaires le sobriquet de ‘ décadents.’ On voulut marquer 
ainsi le mépris qu’on avait pour eux. Et, ce mépris, plusieurs le 
méritaient. Il y eut, parmi les décadents, certains imbéciles, fort 
prétentieux—et quelques poétes charmants ou admirables. Ces 
véritables poétes que le dédain public confondit avec ces farceurs, 
ces poétes dont l’ceuvre dure ou bien sera découverte par |’équit- 
able avenir—si l’avenir est équitable et s’il y a un quelconque 
avenir pour la littérature—ceux-li ont accepté le sobriquet ; et ils 
ne refusérent pas d’étre les décadents, d’étre, 4 leur sentiment, 
les derniers d’une espéce bien raffinée. Ils sont la postérité 
directe de ce Charles Baudelaire qui, le premier chez nous, formula 
et mit en pratique avec génie, devant l’invasion des barbares, 
l’esthétique de la décadence. 

Si l’individualisme est la vérité, si l’individu seul existe, 
n’allons pas convoquer les foules & communier avec nous. Et 
alors, la littérature n’essayera plus d’étendre les limites de sa 
clientéle. Orgueilleuse, elle se confinera dans |’aristocratie intel- 
lectuelle des cénacles. Esotérique, elle ne fera nul effort pour 
étre accessible aux multitudes. 

Si le pessimisme est la vérité, si le progrés est une duperie et 
si le simple avenir méme est douteux—bref, si le monde va finir— 
la littérature n’a plus qu’a étre le jeu tardif et malin d’une race 
condamnée, le divertissement des derniers jours, le bouton de 
cristal des mandarins ultimes et qui vont mourir...Ou bien, en 
d’autres termes, il n’y a plus qu’é étre des dandys!... 

Ainsi, le dandysme est fondé en doctrine sur |’individualisme 
des philosophes et sur le pessimisme qui, venu de loin, venu de ls 
Révolution, fortifié par les révolutions ultérieures, s’épanouit sous 
le second empire. 

Il n’y a plus qu’d étre des dandys!...De la multitude taillable 
et corvéable, Baudelaire excepte pour les honorer trois sortes 
d’hommes : ce sont les prétres, les guerriers et les poétes, ces 
trois sortes d’hommes étant également détachés de toute utilité 
vaine ; prétres, guerriers et poétes, qui se consacrent 4 un bel et 
stérile idéal ; prétres, guerriers et poétes, qui sont trois maniéres 
de dandys. 


Encore le prétre se propose-t-il de régler la conduite et ls 
pensée des multitudes. Le guerrier, d’accord avec les gouverne- 
ments, travaille pour le bien de la cité...Le dandysme par excel- 
lence est l’art ; le véritable dandy sera un artiste ; et les deux mots 
sont, bien souvent, synonymes. 
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Notons la nouveauté de cette idée de l’art—et, précisément, 
de la littérature—que notre XIX® siécle a realisée. Au siécle 
précédent, la littérature était soucieuse avant tout de répandre des 
doctrines philosophiques et politiques, qui devaient modifier |’ état 
social des collectivités humaines. Les écrivains d’alors se mon- 
frerent moins curieux de la beauté que de l’activité politique. 
L’idée d’une littérature qui se suffit & elle-méme, qui fit absolu- 
ment détachée du gouvernement des masses et qui se glorifiét de 
sa parfaite inutilité, cette idée-la n’est point la leur. Elle est 
plutét celle du XVITe siécle ; et, en effet, Racine, Moliére, Cor- 
neille, La Fontaine ont maintes fois annoncé qu’d leur avis l’objet 
de l’art était de plaire : la littérature est, pour eux, un divertisse- 
ment. 

Mais, au XIX¢ siécle, c’est bien autre chose que nous avons vu. 
Un Jean Racine compose ses tragédies ; et, par ailleurs, sa vie n’en 
est pas modifiée. Ila, pour ses tragédies, son esthétique; et, 
pour sa vie, il a sa morale, sa religion. Son esthétique, d’une 
part; sa morale et sa religion, d’autre part. Son esthétique 
gouverne son art; elle n’a rien & faire avec l’arrangement de sa vie 
quotidienne. C’est au XTXé siécle que nous avons vu l’esthétique 
entrer dans la vie quotidienne, dans |’4me et dans le coeur d’un 
artiste ; et, si je ne me trompe, c’est en Chateaubriand que nous 
voyons, pour la premiére fois, un artiste—et quel artiste pro- 
digieux !—concevoir sa vie et l’organiser comme une ceuvre d’art. 
C’est une redoutable initiative qu’il a prise 1a : elle a transformé, 
elle a enrichi—sans doute, excessivement—et elle a comme exas- 
péré d’orgueil la notion de l’art, simple jusqu’alors. 

Baudelaire est bien, & cet égard, l’héritier de Chateaubriand, 
comme le sont, d’ailleurs, tous les écrivains francais du 
XTX? siécle et, quant & présent, du XX¢*. Mais Baudelaire, la- 
dessus, renchérit encore. L’art, pour lui, n’est plus seulement la 
régle et le gouvernement de la vie : il est plutét un refuge contre 
la vie. La quotidienne vie est une si laide, si absurde et déses- 
pérante chose, que le dandy s’écarte d’elle et se réfugie, corps et 
ime, esprit et coeur, dans le supréme dandysme de la littérature. 

Conséquemment, cette littérature ne cherchera point 4 imiter 
la vie; elle ne sera pas réaliste ; elle ne sera pas naturelle. Au 
contraire, et avec une volonté rigoureuse, elle s’imposera le devoir 
d’étre parfaitement artificielle. L’art est, ainsi, le contraire de 
la nature ; et la vie de l’artiste, un paradoxe. 

Baudelaire s’est efforcé de réaliser, dans son ceuvre et dans 
sa personne, un perpétuel et un savant paradoxe. I] y a réussi de 
telle sorte que ses contemporains l’ont pris pour un mystificateur. 
Il affectait d’énoncer les opinions les plus nettement opposées & 
la doctrine habituelle ; il tachait de déplaire et d’irriter : il y par- 
vint. Et l’on éconduisit ce ‘ farceur,’ sans étre touché aucunement 
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du pessimisme sincére et du philosophique désespoir que sa facon 
d’écrire et d’étre signalait ou dissimulait. 

Il y a quelque chose de tragique et de forcené dans la peur et 
dans l’horreur qu’il éprouve 4 l’égard de la nature. Tout ce qui 
est ‘naturel’ le dégofte. Il écrit: ‘Le commerce est naturel, 
donc il est infame.’ II déteste la littérature naturelle : ‘ Voyez 
George Sand. Elle est surtout, et plus que toute autre chose, une 
grosse béte...” Des femmes, et de toutes les femmes, il écrit; 
‘La femme est le contraire du dandy. Donec, elle doit faire 
horreur. La femme est naturelle, c’est-i-dire abominable!’ Ce 
n’est pas gentil ; je le lui reproche. 

Mais il a rigoureusement tiré, en logicien résolu, toutes les 
conséquences de ses prémisses. Cette malédiction des femmes 
n’est pas un badinage ; et, en fait, la vie de Baudelaire nous appa- 
rait comme toute dépourvue d’amour. Elle n’a point eu cette 
douceur consolante, cette grace : elle se déroule comme un désert 
morne et maudit. Nous n’appellerons pas amour, au sens un 
peu joli et tendre qu’a ce mot, la liaison si longue, charnelle e 
horrible qui lui associa cette demi-négresse, Jeanne Duval. Il 
réduisit l’amour 4 une sorte de sensualité farouche et dont il 
compliquait assidiment le détail, mais avec le soin minutieux de 
n’y méler nul idéal. Tous les sentiments naturels, qui sont 
comme la fleur spontanée des ames, il les arrachait de son Ame; 
ainsi, un trop délicat jardinier, fabricant d’orchidées précieuses et 
de monstrueux chrysanthémes, saccagerait et jetterait avec mépris 
les roses trémiéres, les simples violettes et enfin toutes les fleurs 
modestes et charmantes qui sont le doux et vrai parfum de la 
nature. 

Que lui reste-t-il? que reste-t-il & ce nihiliste furieux qui a tout 
dévasté autour de lui? que lui reste-t-il pour avoir un prétexte 4 
durer ?—La littérature !... 

Quand il était 4 Bruxelles, malade, pauvre, plus découragé que 
personne, plus abandonné, prét 4 mourir, il écrivait 4 un homme 
d’affaires qui lui avait adressé un peu d’argent afin qu’il pit 
achever un livre: ‘J’ai honte de me servir de votre billet ; mais 
la littérature doit passer avant tout, avant mon plaisir, avant ma 
mére !...’ 

Comme il n’a point gardé autre chose que la littérature, il 
l’entoure d’un soin jaloux; il lui accorde un culte presque mys- 
tique. Hi il écrit : ‘ Toute forme créée, méme par |’homme, est 
immortelle. Car la forme est indépendante de la matiére, et ce ne 
sont pas les molécules qui constituent la forme.’ 

Les molécules, la matiére, la réalité—enfin, la nature: tout 
cela est périssable, tout cela est la mort et a déja l’odeur de ls 
corruption terminale. Tout cela est de l’essence de mort, oui, 
parceque tout cela est naturel. Et seul échappe 4 la destruction 
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promise l’artificiel qui est, pour ainsi dire, de l'art au second 
degré : l’art de l’art, en quelque sorte, |’artificiel étant 4 l'art ce 
que l'art est & la réalité. Si l’art nous écarte de la nature et nous 
met a l’abri de ses envahissements mortuaires, |’artificiel sait 
nous enfermer dans une deuxiéme citadelle, fortifiée, placée au 
centre de l’art et garantie par lui comme par des circonvallations 
habiles ; solide, en outre, de ses épaisses et hautes murailles. 

L’artiste qui s’est enfermé 1a est le prisonnier de sa volonté 
fiére. Si l’on se moque de lui ou si l’on déteste son orgueil, on 
peut aussi admirer ce terrible, sauvage et subtil reclus. 

Afin de mieux et plus sirement réaliser |’artificiel qu’il avait 
concu comme le dernier chef d’ceuvre de |’art, on sait les strata- 
gémes auxquels recourut Baudelaire, et qu’il utilisa, du moins 
ille prétend, ces stupéfiants et ces poisons, l’opium et le haschish. 
Alors, toutes choses étant bouleversées, la vision changée, les per- 
spectives tout autres, les couleurs toutes neuves et imprévues, les 
idées plus ardentes, les sensations décuplées, alors, il se réjouissait 
de ses paradis artificiels. La morbide réverie lui voilait la réalité, 
la nature. Il se tue & ces extravagantes volontés; et nous lui 
préterons cette parole néronienne: Qualis artifex pereo, ‘ Quel 
artiste je suis, pour mourir!...’ 


A quarante ans, Baudelaire avait publié presque toute son ceuvre. 
Il lui restait encore six années 4 vivre. Elles furent effroyables. 
Premiérement, la pauvreté le tourmenta ; elle était son chatiment, 
logique et injuste. Mme Aupick, un jour, écrivant & quelque 
ami de son fils, se désolait et constatait que Charles avait ‘ adopté 
un genre bizarre, absurde comme lui et qui lui faisait peu de 
partisans.’ Elle ajoutait : ‘Il est vrai qu’il a pour lui son origi- 
nalité, c’est quelque chose...’ Pauvre dame! Et lui, le fils, plus 
pauvre e::core !...La fierté qui |’avait enclos dans son difficile idéal 
d’art eut pour récompense la gloire et pour chatiment la misére. 
Il fut accablé par les dettes, il fut torturé par les échéances, 
humilié de toutes les fagons. Et il connut, aprés avoir publié les 
Fleurs du Mal, le tracas de l’indigence quotidienne. 

Dans |’espoir de gagner un peu d'argent avec divers travaux 
littéraires et des conférences, il s’établit 4 Bruxelles. Les Belges 
lui déplurent affreusement; et il s’ennuya jusqu’d crier de 
détresse. 

Puis arriva la maladie, deuxiéme chatiment. Je crois qu’elle 
se manifesta d’abord en 1862. II écrit, & cette date : ‘J’ai cultivé 
mon hystérie avec jouissance et terreur. Maintenant, j’ai 
toujours le vertige ; et, aujourd’hui 23 janvier, j’ai subi un singu- 
lier avertissement, j’ai senti passer sur moi le vent de l’aile de 
limbécillité.’ Quelques jours plus tard, il écrit encore: ‘A 
Honfleur, le plus tét possible!’ A Honfleur, c’était chez sa 
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mére...‘ A Honfleur, le plus tét possible, avant de tomber plus bag, 
Que de pressentiments et de signes envoyés déji par Dieu, qu'il 
est grandement temps d’agir, de considérer la minute présente 
comme la plus importante des minutes, et de faire ma perpétuelle 
volupté de mon tourment ordinaire, c’est-a-dire du travail! . .,’ 

Son travail, c’est désormais la traduction des Histoires Extra. 
ordinaires d’ Edgar Poe : il l’a commencée, il la continue opiniatre. 
ment. C’est aussi la préparation de ses conférences. Et c’est 
un livre relatif 4 la Belgique : il n’aura pas le temps de 1’acheyer, 

Considérer la minute présente comme la plus importante des 
minutes—c’est le conseil d’orgueil que donne Emerson. Faire 
sa volupté de son tourment—il y a 1a du Nietzschéisme. 

Emersonien, Nietzschéen, disciple et prophéte de ces grandes 
idéologies arrogantes, il le devient 4 l’époque méme oi, par les 
rues, on le rencontre, solitaire, triste et mal vétu de vieux habits 
rapés. Il a tout l’air d’un vagabond qui déambule au bord du 
suicide. 

De maniéres et de paroles, quand il veut bien parler, il est 
plus orgueilleux que jamais. Au fond de lui ou & part lui, les 
sentiments s’adoucissent, ou bien ils s’amollissent. Ce sont des 
sentiments naturels, des sentiments vrais, sincéres, simples : et il 
ne les expulse pas de son coeur, désormais. On dirait qu’aprés 
tant d’années passées 4 |’étrange culture de son ame artificielle, 
maintenant son 4me naive se met 4 lui plaire. C’est. la seconde 
époque de l’exotisme, le moment ot ce voyageur des réveries ex- 
travagantes revient 4 sa maison natale et y goiite le bizarre amuse- 
ment de s’y sentir dépaysé. 

Le fumeur d’opium et le mangeur de haschish, comme un 
vieil et bon enfant, songe 4 sa mére avec une tendresse jolie et 
franche. Deux années avant de mourir, il écrit : ‘ Ma mére m’a 
écrit une lettre charmante et pleine de sagesse. Quelle patience! 
Et quelle confiance en moi! Savez-vous qu’elle a été malade et 
subitement restaurée? Par bonheur pour moi, j’ai su les deux 
nouvelles, la bonne et la mauvaise, 4 la fois.’ Et puis, bientét 
aprés : ‘Ah! mon cher ami, j’ai quelquefois le cerveau plein de 
noir. Conserverai-je ma mére aussi longtemps que vous avez con- 
servé la votre ?...Ma mére m’écrit des lettres courtes et ot je trouve 
un ton de tristesse (je n’ose dire d’affaiblissement) qui m’inquitte. 
Que savez-vous de sa santé? Car il se pourrait que, par crainte 
de me tourmenter, elle me cachét quelque chose.’ 

Quelle douceur délicieuse, dans ces propos alarmés! Et quelle 
fraicheur exquise, aprés l’atmosphére briélante et acre des Fleurs 
du Mal et des Paradis artificiels, ces paradis qu’emplit une rage 
d’enfer ingénieux ! 

En méme temps, son catholicisme de combat devient une sorte 
de piété ravissante. Le poéte du mal compose des priéres; il 
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s'adresse & Dieu en ces termes religieux: ‘Ne me chitiez pas 
dans ma mére et ne chatiez pas ma mére 4 cause de moi. Je vous 
recommande les 4mes de mon pére et de Mariette. Donnez-moi 
la force de faire immédiatement mon devoir tous les jours et de 
devenir ainsi un héros et un saint.’ 

Il se compose des réglements de repentir et de sagesse : 
‘Hygiéne, conduite, méthode. Je me jure 4 moi-méme de 
prendre désormais les régles suivantes pour régles éternelles de 
ma vie. Faire tous les matins ma priére 4 Dieu, réservoir de toute 
force et de toute justice, 4 mon pére, 4 Mariette et 4 Poe, comme 
intercesseurs ; les prier de me communiquer la force nécessaire 
pour accomplir tous mes devoirs et octroyer 4 ma mére une vie 
assez longue pour jouir de ma transformation ; travailler toute la 
journée, ou du moins tant que mes forces me le permettront ; me 
fier 4 Dieu, c’est-d-dire & la justice méme, pour la réussite de mes 
projets ; faire tous les soirs une nouvelle priére, pour demander & 
Dieu la vie et la force pour ma mére et pour moi.’ 

C’est ainsi que Charles Baudelaire, avant de mourir, técha de 
vivre et fit l’effort de s’amender. Cependant, la maladie le 
ravageait. Crises nerveuses, vertiges, convulsions le mettaient 
au martyre. Et il n’avait seulement pas la monnaie qu’il faut 
pour acheter des médicaments. 

La paralysie le prit—et l’aphasie : ce génial ami du verbe entra 
dans le silence, oublia les mots et, dans ce désert de sa téte, se 
perdit jusqu’4, peu 4 peu, s’anéantir. L’une des derniéres petites 
phrases qu’il prononcga, et qu’on recueillit sur ses bégayantes 
lévres, fut : ‘ La lune est belle!’ II l’avait chantée, autrefois : 


Ce soir, la lune réve avec plus de paresse . . 


Prés de mourir, il se souvint d’elle, ornement de ses nuits, vase 
de tristesse et grande taciturne. 

Quand les mots ne lui étaient plus intelligibles, il n’y avait 
plus, pour l’apaiser, pour écarter son cauchemar de moribond, que 
lamusique. I] ]’aimait anciennement : il l’aimait avec sa volupté 
sensuelle et avec son ardeur cérébrale : 


La- musique parfois me prend comme une mer... 


Il avait révé de la joindre, par le rythme, par le son divers et 
bien agencé des syllabes, aux significations du vocabulaire. Telle 
était sa poétique souveraine et alarmante, jadis. Maintenant, la 
musique toute seule suffisait 4 charmer le silence de son agonie 
commengante. La musique sans les mots, mystére d’un art plus 
secret encore que les autres. Et il exaltait ainsi l’esotérisme 
pathétique ot la maladie, aprés lui-méme, le condamnait. 

Il mourut le 1** septembre 1867, & quarante-six ans. 
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Le récit de ses derniéres souffrances et la maladie qui le meng 
jusqu’& la mort semblent tout pleins de vérités emblématiques, 
Et l’on dirait que ce héros du paradoxe le plus volontaire, ce 
négateur altier de la vie et des réalités concrétes, subit les repré- 
sailles de ce qu’il avait détesté avec arrogance. Lia vie et leg 
réalités profitérent de sa faiblesse ; elles se ruérent sur lui, |’assail- 
lirent ; elles eurent enfin terrassé l’ennemi, |’admirable, tragique 
poignant poéte des fleurs mauvaises et des voluptés artificielles, 


ANDRE BEAUNIER. 





THE NEW POLICY OF IMPERIAL AND 
HOME DEFENCE 


From the comments which have been made upon the Notes on Invasion 
written by the First Sea Lord of the Admiralty 1t might be imagined 
that he had stated the most unorthodox views on the question of home 
defence. 

The more carefully, however, his statements are examined the 
more apparent it will become that this distinguished officer has merely 
restated very old truths! in a fresh form coinciding with modern 
conditions and with the new policy of Imperial and Home defence 
which has been elaborated by the Admiralty and the War Office 
in close co-operation with each other and with the Foreign and 
Colonial Departments. 

One hundred years ago Lord St. Vincent, as First Lord of the 
Admiralty, held precisely the same opinions as have been recently 
expressed by Admiral of the Fleet Sir Arthur Wilson, and as Mr. 
Balfour, the first Prime Minister to devote himsel to the careful study 
of the defence problem, has explained, there have been great scientific 
changes since Napoleon planned his invasion of England, which ‘all 
make in favour of defence.’ Mr. Balfour, speaking nearly six years 
ago, mentioned specifically two of these changes which had been 
greatly to our advantage—the use of steam and the use of wireless 
telegraphy, and, in consequence of the recent development of the 
submarine, it is also now possible to include underwater craft among 
the ‘ great scientific changes ’ which ‘ make in favour of defence.’ 

' Lord St. Vincent always ridiculed the idea of invasio: so long as the fleet was 
adequately maintained. ‘Our great reliance,’ he wrote, ‘is on the vigilance and 
activity of our cruisers at sea.” When the menace of invasion first became acute in 
1801, before the Peace of Amiens, Nelson wrote: ‘ Our first defence is close to the 
enemy’s ports ’—that is, his ports in the Channel—‘ and the Admiralty have taken 
such precautions, by having such a respectable force under my orders, that I venture 
toexpress a well-grounded hope that the enemy would be annihilated before they 
get ten miles from their own shores.’ Again, Pellew said in his place in Parliament 
in 1804: ‘As to the enemy being able in a narrow sea to pass through our 
blockading and protecting squadron with all the secrecy and dexterity, and by 


those hidden means that some worthy people expect, I really, from anything I have 
seen in the course of my professional experience, am not much disposed to concur 


in it.’ 
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Admiral of the Fleet Sir Arthur Wilson’s Notes were not originally 
intended for the public eye ; they were prepared for the information 
of the War Office and were written on the well-founded assumption 
that they would be read in the light of full knowledge of the progres: 
which has been made during the past few years in evolving a new and 
well co-ordinated scheme of Imperial and Home defence. In the 
past we have had a Navy and an Army, and considerable confusion 
has existed as to the uses which would be made of these two arms in 
time of war. Under Mr. Balfour’s leadership an effort was made 
to ascertain the precise defensive needs of the Empire and of the 
British Isles, and to shape the two defensive services to accurately 
ascertained conditions. Since the resignation of Mr. Balfour’s Govern- 
ment this work has been continued, and the First Sea Lord wrote 
his Notes on Invasion on the assumption that they would be interpreted 
by military experts who, asa result of the deliberations of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence and direct consultation with the Admiralty, were 
familiar with all the details of the now complete scheme of Imperial 
and Home defence. 

The new plans for Imperial and Home defence may be thus sum- 
marised : 


I, Imperial. 
1. Sea-going Fleets.—The basic principle of Imperial, as of Home, 


defence is the existence of sea-going forces of such strength that 
they can secure command of the sea in face of any probable 
combination. They comprise squadrons in foreign waters varying 
from time to time in accordance with the grouping of the Powers; 
secondly, the Atlantic Fleet, acting as ‘ pivot force’ between Home 
and Mediterranean waters—reinforcing either as required; and, 
thirdly, squadrons which under normal peace conditions cruise in the 
vicinity of the British Isles, because these waters are the strategic 
centre of gravity at present. The last-mentioned form the main 
fleets ; they consist of heavy ships and are arranged as follows: 

(a) The First and Second Divisions of the Home Fleet, embracing 
all the newest and most powerful ships, fully manned, with active- 
service ratings only, victualled and stored, and always on a war 
footing—instantly ready for war. These two Divisions under six 
Admirals constitute the strongest fighting force in the world, and 
certain torpedo craft are associated with them. 

(6) The Third and Fourth Divisions of the Home Fleet, maintained 
on a peace footing, with nucleus crews, but with an organisation 
enabling the Third Division to be put on a war footing at a few hours’ 
notice. The ‘ balance crews’ to complete the nucleus crews to war 
strength. are always ‘told off’ and immediately available in the 
depots and instructional establishments of the ports to which the 
ships are attached. {The vessels can be mobilised in a few hours, 
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and exclusively with active-service ratings. The ships of the Fourth 
Division are of older types—for use as a forlorn hope ; their nucleus 
crews are small and they would be completed with a proportion of 
the Naval Reservists. 

2. Sea-going Army.—This consists of the Regular Army and its 
reserves. The spearhead of this Imperial arm is the Expeditionary 
Force, consisting of about 160,000 officers and men, which is organised 
and equipped for work overseas. This is the largest professional—as 
distinct from short service—army ever organised in any country. 
The Expeditionary Force under normal peace conditions remains in 
the British Isles because they are the base of Imperial military opera- 
tions, because the officers and men have their homes in the British 
Isles, and because rations and general maintenance charges are less 
costly in the British Isles than elsewhere. The Regular Army has 
no essential part in the defence of the British Isles, but remains in 
the British Isles as a matter of convenience until it is needed elsewhere. 

This professional Sea-going Army—and particularly the Expedi- 
tionary Force—is the necessary complement to : 

(a) The Sea-going Fleets : It is intended to take up the offensive- 
defensive operations at the point at which the action of the Sea-going 
Fleets must stop because they cannot operate on land. 

(6) The Colonial Defence Forces: The self-governing Dominions 
are organising armies of their own in close co-operation with the 
British military authorities in order to relieve the British Regular 
Army of the duty of local defence. 

(c) The Indian Army : This consists of about 75,000 British troops ; 
158,000 native troops under 3,050 British officers ; 34,000 Volunteers, 
Europeans and Eurasians ; and over 20,000 officers and men of the 
Imperial Service Troops raised by the native rulers and trained under 
British officers. 


Il. Home. 


3. Home-defence Flotillas. — For the first time in its history the 
country has been provided by the Admiralty with a system of mobile 
defence on the coast. It consists of torpedo-boat destroyers, torpedo 
boats, and submarines, with ‘ mother ships ’ and auxiliaries, supported 
ashore by war signal stations, manned by coastguards who are in 
‘wireless’ communication with passing ships of all descriptions, 
in telephonic communication with each other, and in telegraphic 
communication with the Admiralty in London. This chain of 
twin land and sea defence stretches from Dundee right down the 
East Coast to Dover and thence round to Portsmouth and Devonport, 
with important intermediate bases of operations at the Nore, Harwich, 
and the Humber. It is always ‘ active,’ and the ‘mosquito’ vessels 
are never absent from their cruising area. 
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4. Home-defence Army.—This force consists of the Territorial Army, 
organised on a county basis and capable of being readily concentrated 
at any threatened points on the coast.; It is the largest drilled citizen 
army ever raised on the voluntary principle. The establishment of 
officers and men is 315,000. The Act under which it is raised came into 
operation as recently as April 1908, and already it comprises 257,387 
officers and men, though the conditions of service are very onerous 
and the funds hitherto available for maintenance and equipments 
have been limited. 

When Sir Arthur Wilson prepared his Notes on Invasion he did 
so on the correct assumption that they would be read by the military 
authorities in full knowledge of these carefully co-ordinated arrange- 
ments for the defence of Imperial and British interests. Under this 
new scheme the ocean-going fleets and the Regular Army have no 
essential part in purely local defence; afloat and ashore they are 
supplemented by the mobile coast defences and bythe Territorial Army. 
The Sea-going Fleets are consequently free as they have never been 
free before to go anywhere and do anything in pursuance of the 
offensive-defensive policy which is now the accepted principle upon 
which the whole of the naval and military forces of the Empire are 
organised, and the Sea-going Army is ready to follow the Sea-going Fleets. 

So long as a state of peace exists the Sea-going Fleets and the 
Sea-going Army remain in or about the British Isles; in these cir- 
cumstances no foreign nation would entertain for one moment the 
possibility of invasion, since such an operation would have to be carried 
out in face of Sea-going Fleets more than twice as strong as the naval 
forces of any other Power, in face of a large and active mobile coast 
defence, in face of regular troops, including reserves, of 300,000 men, 
and in face of a citizen army of about 235,000 officers and men. 

Mr. Balfour, when Prime Minister and fresh from consultation with 
the highest responsible naval and military experts, remarked on one 
occasion that the British people are apt, in comparing the defensive 
power or offensive power of Great Britain and her great military 
neighbours, to compare the number of our soldiers with the number of 
theirs and to say, ‘ If they can get across the sea, how could we hope 
to resist the masters of these innumerable legions?’ That, as Mr. 
Balfour explained, is not the problem. 

The problem is how to get across the sea and land on this side; and inasmuch 
as that difficulty, which thinkers of all schools must admit—the extreme military 
school will admit it as much as the extreme blue-water school—inasmuch as that 
difficulty of getting men over increases in an automatic ratio with every new 
transport you require and every augmentation you make for the landing force, it 
becomes evident that the problem which a foreign general has to consider is not 
‘ How many mien would I like to have in England in order to conquer it ?’ but 
‘ With how few men can I attempt the conquest ?’ 


This is the problem of invasion and, as Prime Minister, Mr. Balfour 
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studied this problem in close association with the highest responsible 
experts of the Navy and Army ; these experts included Admiral of the 
Fleet Lord Walter Kerr, then First Sea Lord, and Field-Marshal Earl 
Roberts, then Commander-in-Chief of the Army. Mr. Balfour put to 
Lord Roberts the specific question, ‘With how few men could an 
enemy attempt the conquest ?’ According to Mr. Balfour (House of 
Commons, May 11, 1905) : 

The answer which was given by Earl Roberts, and accepted by all the other 
nilitary critics whom it was our duty to consult, was that he did not think it 
would be possible to make the attempt with less than 70,000 men; those men 
to be lightly equipped as regards artillery and as regards cavalry, because, of 
course, horses and guns are the things which most embarrass the officers respon- 
sible for transport, embarkation and disembarkation. 

Lord Roberts was distinctly of opinion that even with 70,000 men to attempt 
to take London—which is, after all, what would have to be done if there was to 
be any serious impression or crushing effect produced—he was of opinion that 
that was in the nature of a forlorn hope. 


These two statements, the first as to the new policy of Imperial 
and Home defence, and the second as to Lord Roberts’s dictum upon 
the minimum size of the invading force, are essential to a proper 
comprehension of Sir Arthur Wilson’s statement upon the problem 


of invasion. 
In the light of these facts Sir Arthur Wilson wrote his Notes. 


He remarked : 


To realise the difficulty that an enemy would have in bringing such a fleet 
of transports to our coast and disembarking an army, it is necessary to remember 
that all the ships operating in home waters, whether they are in the North Sea, 
the Channel, or elsewhere, are in wireless communication with the Admiralty 
and with the Commander-in-Chief, so that if a fleet of transports is sighted any- 
where by a single cruiser, or even by a merchant ship, if she is fitted with wireless, 
every ship which happened to be in a position to intercept the transports would 
at once get the order to concentrate as necessary for the purpose, whether she 
was at sea or in harbour. 

It is further necessary to remember that even supposing that by some extra- 
ordinary lucky chance the transports were able to reach our coasts without being 
detected, their presence must be known when they arrive there; and long before 
half the troops could be landed the transports would be attacked and sunk by 
submarines, which are stationed along the coast for that purpose. 

Besides the submarines there would be always a large force of destroyers, 
either in the ports along the coast or within wireless call, as, in addition to those 
that may be definitely detailed for coast defence, the system of relief for those 
acting oversea will ensure a large number being actually in harbour at their 
respective bases, or within call while going to or returning from their stations. 

These destroyers, though not specially stationed with that object, will always 
form, in conjunction with submarines, a very effective second line of defence in 
the improbable event of such a second line being required. 


Sir Arthur Wilson followed up this general statement by one of a 
more specific character. He put himself in the position of a foreign 
admiral on whom devolved the task of convoying even such a relatively 
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small force as 70,000 men (Lord Roberta’s original figure) to this country 
and landing them on our shores : 


To understand thoroughly the small chance of an invasion from the other side 
of the North Sea being successful, it is necessary to put oneself in the place of the 
officer who has to undertake the responsibility of conducting it. 

His first difficulty will be to consider how he is to get his great fleet of trans. 
ports to sea without any information of it leaking out through neutral nations or 
otherwise. 

Next, he will consider that somewhere within wireless call we have nearly 
double the number of battleships and cruisers that he can muster, besides a swarm of 
destroyers. 

He has probably very vague and unreliable information as to their positions, 
which are constantly changing. His unwieldy fleet will cover many square miles 
of water, and as all the ships will be obliged to carry lights, for mutual safety, they 
will be visible nearly as far by night as by day. How can he hope to escape dis. 
covery ? 

Many of his transports will have speeds of not more than ten to twelve knots; 
:o that there will be no hope of escape by flight if he is met by a superior force, 

If he is sighted by any of our destroyers at night they will have little diff. 
culty in avoiding the men-of-war and torpedoing the transports. 

Is it possible to entice part of our fleet away by any stratagem ? Possibly. 
But even tf he succeeds in drawing off half our fleet, the other hal}, in conjunction with 
destroyers and submarines, would be quite sufficient to sink the greater part of his 
transports, even if supported by the strongest fleet he could collect. The fleets would 
engage each other while the destroyers and submarines torpedoed the transports. 

Finally, even if he reached the coast in safety, he would see that it was quite 
impossible to guard his transports against the attacks of submarines while he 
was landing his troops; and that it was quite certain that a superior force would 
be brought to attack him before the landing could be completed. 

Taking all these facts into consideration, he would probably decide, as the 
Admiralty have done, that an invasion on even the moderate scale of 70,000 men 
is practically im possible. 

It will be seen that the First Sea Lord confined his attention in 
these Notes to the purely naval aspect of the problem of invasion, 
and reiterated with increased emphasis, owing to the improved arrange- 
ments of the Fleet due to scientific changes and better organisation, 
the views expressed by former First Sea Lords. As Mr. Balfour 
remarked in the House of Commons when dealing with this question, 
‘I am not aware of any considerable naval authority who has ever 
held that serious overseas invasion is a thing of which we need be 
greatly afraid.’ This statement is completely supported by the 
declarations of all the great seamen of the past, but no former First 
Sea Lord could point to such instruments of defence and such a complete 
organisation of those instruments as exist to-day. 

But it may be said ‘ How does it happen that Sir Arthur Wilson’s 
declaration as the highest responsible naval expert of the country is 
traversed by Lord Roberts and other military officers?’ It is quite 
true that the problem of the invasion of the British Isles by a foreign 
force is a military as well as a naval problem, and it is essential to 
analyse the operation of invasion in order to ascertain the relative 
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spheres in which the naval expert on the one hand and the military 
expert on the other are qualified to express opinions. A scheme of 
invasion involves the following operations : 

1. Mobilisation at a convenient foreign port carried out in complete 
secrecy, otherwise early news would be received in England and the 
army of invasion would be defeated when it was not an army but a 
mob of men huddled together in transports on the high seas, without 
defence against torpedo attack and with only such protection against 
the overpowering British fleet as a much weaker convoying fleet 
could assure. 

2. Embarkation : This must also be carried out in complete secrecy, 
the necessary transports being collected and the troops put on board 
without a whisper reaching any British agent, naval officer, merchant 
officer, or civilian, otherwise the news would inevitably reach the 
British authorities. 

3. Transportation to England: This again must be carried out 
without being observed by British war or merchant ships, otherwise 
a wireless message of warning would immediately be despatched to the 
Admiralty. The distance from Germany to England is about 300 miles, 
or 30 hours at 10 knots an hour. 

4, Disembarkation : This operation, including the landing not only 
of the men but of horses and guns, must be carried out rapidly and 
without attracting any attention, otherwise the defenceless transports 
would become the target of the swiftly concentrated British mobile 
defences. Owing to the shelving character of the eastern coast of 
Great Britain, at any point at which disembarkation could be made, 
the transports would have to remain two or three miles at sea, and 
the men, guns, and horses would have to be landed in pontoons and 
small boats in face of a very active British defence by torpedo craft, if 
not by battleships and cruisers. 

5; Penetration: The invaders, having surmounted all the naval 
and military difficulties involved in these separate operations, would 
have to penetrate to London in order to render the invasion an effective 
operation of war. 

It is evident from this very short statement that in these operations 
naval and military opinions have their weight, but the military officer 
plays a comparatively small réle, and military opinion is qualified to 
express its view only upon the first and last operation—namely, mobili- 
sation and penetration. The other three operations are distinctly naval, 
although in the matter of embarkation and disembarkation the mili- 
tary officer takes some part. But the really serious problem of inva- 
sion—transportation—is distinctly naval, and therefore it is the naval 
officer, the expert upon sea navigation and its difficulties, who must 
say the last word as to the practicability or otherwise of an invasion 
scheme. Moreover, the naval officers who are best qualified to advise 
the public are the Sea Lords of the Admiralty, whose business it is to 
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know the amount of shipping available at any given moment in 4 
foreign port for use as transport, and who must also be cognisant of the 
relative naval strength which could be employed, on the one hand, as 
convoy to transports, and, on the other, for the attack upon those 
transports. The First Sea Lord of all the Sea Lords is the supreme 
authority on these purely naval questions because this officer is 
“ charged with the most important and responsible work of preparing 
for war’; he is responsible for the fighting and sea-going efficiency 
of the Fleet, its organisation and mobilisation ; and for the distribution 
and movements of all ships. 

In the light of this consideration of the various operations involved 
in the act of invasion, it is difficult to understand the confusion of 
the public mind which has arisen owing to the criticisms to which 
Sir Arthur Wilson’s Notes on Invasion have been exposed, and exposed 
particularly from military officers. Sir Arthur Wilson confined 
himself strictly to the naval aspects of invasion, dealing not at all 
with the task of mobilisation and the other task of penetration, and he 
has been publicly criticised by a number of military officers in a sphere 
which is especially his own. Prominent among these officers has been 
Field-Marshal Earl Roberts. This distinguished officer’s name and 
fame are dear to the British people, who will never forget the splendid 
work he performed during his many years’ service in India and the 
supreme sacrifice he made in the darkest days of the war in South Africa 
when, struck down by a great bereavement, he proceeded to the Cape 
and took command of the British troops. Lord Roberts is a great 
soldier, but he does not unite with his military knowledge and 
experience any knowledge or experience of naval affairs. Never- 
theless Lord Roberts has become the chief critic of the professional 
naval opinions of the First Sea Lord of the Admiralty. 

Lord Roberts in the speech which he delivered in connexion 
with the formation of ‘ The Theatrical Branch ’ of the National Service 
League, on the 7th of February, dealt with Sir Arthur Wilson’s 
memorandum and directly criticised as a military officer the views 
expressed by the highest responsible naval expert in the country upon 
the purely naval aspect of the invasion problem. In the course of 
this speech Lord Roberts made the following statements according to 
various newspaper reports of his remarks : 

We had allowed our much-vaunted two-Power standard to become little 
more than a one-Power standard. 

We had to wake up and pull ourselves together if we hoped to hold our own 
amongst the Great Powers of the world. As matters now stood, if our expedi- 
tionary force happened to be out of the country, we should be at the mercy of 
any invader who could land on these shores. 

It was assumed that the invasion would be carried out in exactly the way in 
which we were prepared to meet it, and it spoke of the precise strength of the 
invading force* and the number of ships in which it would come. 


* Lord Roberts’s own figure—vide Mr. Balfour, May 11, 1905. 
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They were all to come in a body, and all by the same route. We were to 
make no mistakes. Our information was to be absolutely correct. He pre- 
sumed there were to be no fogs—nor any storm to disturb our plans; and while 
we were to have the advantage of wireless telegraphy, that was to be denied to 


the enemy. 

Lord Roberts in this speech apparently ignored the purely military 
aspects of the operation of invasion, the secret mobilisation of the 
invading force, and the methods to be adopted after its disem- 
barkation in order to enable it to penetrate to London, and confined 
himself exclusively to expressions of opinion upon the naval aspects of 
the matter. The audience had the unique experience of listening to a 
Field-Marshal criticising the opinions expressed on a naval problem 
by the Admiral of the Fleet who is responsible for the preparation for 
war of the greatest navy that the world has ever seen. It is stated 
in the reports of Lord Roberts’s speech that his criticisms of the First 
Sea Lord were received with ‘ laughter,’ ‘ renewed laughter,’ ‘ laughter ’ 
again, and finally with ‘loud laughter.’ Whether the risible faculty 
of Lord Roberts’s hearers was tickled by the spectacle of a Field- 
Marshal criticising the naval opinions of an Admiral of the Fleet, or 
whether the laughter was of the appreciative type, the reporter does 
not state. The fact, however, is that Lord Roberts’s opinions upon 
the work of transporting an invading army across the seas are entirely 
without value, because Lord Roberts is a soldier and not a sailor; 
indeed, it may be added that, prior to his departure for South Africa, 
his whole military experience had been confined to India and India 
exclusively, and he had therefore had no opportunity of studying 
at first hand the whole problem of Imperial military defence as it 
must be studied by the officers of the General Staff of the Army.. 

Apart from this point, do not Lord Roberts’s criticisms of the First 
Sea Lord’s naval opinions carry their own refutation? The First 
Sea Lord having stated that we have in British waters nearly twice as 
many battleships and cruisers as Germany can muster, the Field- 
Marshal affirms, as a soldier, that our fleet is only a little more than a 
one-Power standard fleet. The First Sea Lord’s declaration on our 
relative naval strength cannot be overruled by a soldier, however 
distinguished. And then we have those old bogeys—fog and storm. 
Lord Roberts has never commanded a fleet at sea, as Sir Arthur 
Wilson has done for a longer period than any other officer in the 
Navy. If he had ever been, as Sir Arthur Wilson has been, on the 
bridge of a flagship in command of a large fleet of battleships and 
cruisers, commanded by captains accustomed to fleet evolutions, 
he would not have quoted either fog or storm as likely to prove of 
any assistance to an admiral engaged in convoying to these shores 
@ crowd of transports unaccustomed to act together and therefore 
not possessing the experience which alone enables our fleets to 
move in fog and storm without encountering irreparable disaster. 
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Moreover, Lord Roberts apparently does not yet appreciate the point, 
so well made by Mr. Balfour, that ‘ great scientific changes’ have 
occurred in naval warfare—the introduction of steam with the con- 
sequent evolution of ships as fast as express trains, the development 
of wireless telegraphy which has converted the whole of the North Sea 
into an area closely resembling the Whispering Gallery of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, and the evolution of the submarine, which can travel 
on the surface at 15 knots and continue to cruise for two thousand 
miles, while submerged it can travel unseen for 150 miles without 
once coming to the surface—remaining unseen itself, yet by 
means of the periscope maintaining a vision of what is occurring on the 
surface. All these changes, as Mr. Balfour has admitted, ‘have 
been in favour of defence,’ and, moreover, the submarine is the one 
thing in existence ashore or afloat which is entirely independent of 
storms. 

It must be apparent that Lord Roberts’s incursion into the 
field of naval criticism, particularly as his criticism was directed 
against the responsible First Sea Lord of the Admiralty, was somewhat 
unfortunate in its character, and under any circumstances hardly in 
keeping with the traditions which debar naval officers from criticising 
their military colleagues, and as a rule deter military officers from 
criticising those who are and must be supreme in matters naval. 

But Lord Roberts should perhaps not be judged by a speech 
made at the foundation of a ‘ theatrical’ branch of any organisation ; 
it is fairer to consider his present opinions upon the question of invasion 
in the light of the opinions which, as Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and a responsible member of the Committee of Imperial Defence, he 
expressed when the problem of invasion was considered by the experts 
of the country in consultation with six Unionist Cabinet Ministers 
who were prepared to face the conclusions, however serious they might 
be and whatever the burden of expense involved. 

This grand inquest in which Lord Roberts was concerned as the 
head of the Army took place six years ago, and in a subsequent state- 
ment Mr. Balfour explained to the House of Commons that the aim of 
the Government was to ‘lay down a specific and concrete problem 
for discussion by our expert advisers—a problem which, if extreme 
in its character, should be extreme against this country and should 
assume things to be far worse than they are ever likely to be.’ Mr. 
Balfour added : 


We thought we were going far enough in devising an hypothetical state of 
things adverse to this country if we assumed that our Army was abroad upon 
some oversea expedition and that our organised fleets were absent from home 
waters. I do not see that we could be asked to go much further than that..., 

We thought that we could not be going far wrong as regards the Army if we 
assumed our military position to be what it was during the few days—for it 
was not more—at the very worst moment, from this point of view, of the South 


African War. . « : 
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The actual state of the Home Army at the beginning of that week—because 
the position improved afterwards—was as follows: We had 17,000 infantry 
and cavalry, and twenty-six batteries of artillery ; and that was the regular force 
we had at home in organised units. 

We had 141,000 Volunteers who would, under the existing organisation, be 
used for garrisuns; there were 85,000 Volunteers remaining ; there were regi- 
ments of Militia, and there were soldiers under age, soldiers ill, and soldiers in- 
sufficiently trained, who were not in any organised units at all. 

As regards the Volunteers, their number was large, but from the point of view 
of a field army they were not organised, and there was not in the eountry at that 
moment any mochinery for organising them. There were no headquarters staff 
and no sufficient arrangements for instantaneously using them as a field army. 
Though, no doubt, with sufficient notice, that organisation could be improvised 
more or less, it did not exist at the precise psychological moment. 


This was our moment of ‘ greatest possible weakness.’ The Terri- 
torial Force at that’ time did not exist. The reserve ships had no 
nucleus crews, and ‘ could not be counted on at that time for rapid 
action and mobilisation—rapid action and mobilisation measured not 
in days but in hours.’ The e was no system of mobile coast defence. 
Wireless telegraphy was then in its infancy; it was little more 
than a toy. There were no war signal stations on the coast. We 
possessed only about half-a-dozen submarine boats, small in size, of 
unproved utility and extremely limited radius of action, while France, 
our nearest neighbour, had over fifty such vessels already completed. 
All the things which count for so much in our defensive arrangements 
to-day—the portion of the Fleet maintained-on a peace footing but 
ready for instant mobilisation for war, our coast-defence system, our 
Territorial Army, the present reliable system of wireless. telegraphy, 
and the large flotillas of sea-going submarines—were still to be de- 
veloped ; and yet what was the verdict of Lord Roberts and the other 
responsible experts when faced by Mr. Balfour’s inquiry as to the 
practicability of invasion by a French army, separated from this country 
only by twenty or thirty miles of water—little more than a ditch com- 
pared with the broad expanse of the North Sea? Within little more 
than the range of a big naval gun France possessed an army of nearly 
600,000 men on a peace footing, capable of expansion on the out- 
break of war to 3,500,000. France possessed at that time a fleet of 
36 battleships and coast-defence vessels of 380,000 tons displacement, 
ST cruisers of 356,607 tons, and very powerful flotillas of destroyers 
and torpedo-boats. 

It would seem at first sight that England at this moment was at 
the mercy of this vast army admittedly at that time at a high point 
of efficiency. Lord Roberts was asked to tell the Committee with 
how few men the conquest of England could be attempted, the Admir- 
alty adding the warning note that the larger the invading force the 
more numerous the transports to carry it, and the more numerous the 
transports the greater the difficulty of maintaining secrecy and the 
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bigger the target for the British Fleet. Lord Roberts gave it as his 
opinion that an enemy would not undertake the operation with less 
than 70,000 men— those men to be lightly equipped as regards 
artillery and as regards cavalry.’ Having obtained this opinion from 
the highest military expert, Mr. Balfour then turned to the Admiralty 
and inquired their opinion as to the amount of shipping which would 
be required for the transport of such a force, even for so short a voyage 
as twenty or thirty miles. Admiral of the Fleet Lord Walter Kerr 
was at that time First Sea Lord, and the Admiralty stated that the 
invading army would require 250,000 tons. Mr. Balfour added that 
some experiments made by the French indicated that perhaps that 
estimate might be too high and that it might be possible to carry out 
the operation with 210,000 tons, and this latter figure was regarded 
by the experts who appeared before the Committee as ‘ a low estimate,’ 

On these two assumptions the Committee of Imperial Defence 
proceeded with its grand inquest. It was assumed that the transports 
would start from Brest. In the opinion of the Admiralty experts at 
that time, the disembarkation of 70,000 men on a coast like the coast 
between Portsmouth and Dover would not be ‘a very easy opera- 
tion, and above all it would not be a quick operation.’ Mr. Balfour 
added that he did not believe anybody could estimate the time it 
would take at less than forty-eight hours ; ‘ forty-eight hours involves 
two nights,’ and ‘ calm weather is required.’ Then Mr. Balfour added 
the following remarks, conveying, it will be remembered, the conclu- 
sions reached by the whole Committee of Imperial Defence : 


Conceive the position of the invading soldiers—the pick, no doubt, of the in- 
vader’s army. It is not as if they were fighting for glory on a stricken field. 
Packed in these transports, commanded not by men of the French Navy but 
by ordinary merchant captains, not knowing when or where or how the attack 
would take effect, only knowing that if it did take effect it would mean the 
sudden hurling into infinity of a whole helpless regiment of soldiers—does any- 
body think it is an enterprise which would be undertaken by any sane person? 

I do not know whether we have the right to measure the courage of our 
opponents by our own, or their readiness to take responsibility by that of our 
own naval officers, but I am certain that there is no admiral in the British Fleet, 
and there has never been an admiral in the British Fleet, who would undertake a 
task such as I have supposed. 

If a French admiral were to have committed to him the expedition which I 
have endeavoured to draw in imagination, he could not protect the transports, he 
could not even protect his own ships, if they were obliged to lie in positions per- 
fectly well ascertained, absolutely known, within a few miles of torpedo stations 
of our own, two days and two nights. Why, it is not the transports alone which 
would suffer loss and destruction in that time. If the protecting fleet iteelf 
did not suffer some great calamity while they were lying helpless off this shore, 
naval authorities have greatly overrated the efficiency both of torpedo craft and 
the submarine, 
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In this manner the problem was considered by the experts, of 
whom Lord Roberts was one, and the conclusions which were reached 
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on the hypothesis that the United Kingdom was in a position of 
‘greatest possible weakness’ was that—to quote Mr. Balfour— 
‘serious invasion of these islands is not an eventuality which we need 
seriously consider.’ In that verdict Lord Roberts concurred. 

The character of the problem has now changed. A new policy of 
Imperial and Home defence has been adopted in which are embodied 
all the latest great scientific changes which ‘ make in favour of defence.’ 
The hypothesis is now based, moreover, not upon the assumption that 
the transports will have to make a voyage of twenty or thirty miles, 
but that they will have to cross a sea which is about 300 miles broad, 
and, again to quote Mr. Balfour—reflecting expert opinion— every 
mile you add to the distance exposes this huge fleet of transports . . . 
to the attacks of torpedo boats, and that irrespective of the strength 
of the convoy, since neither cruisers nor battleships can drive from 
the sea or from the coast .. . either submarines or torpedo-boat 
destroyers which have a safe shelter in neighbouring harbours and can 
infest the coast altogether out of reach of a battleship, which is very 
likely much more afraid of them than they have reason to be afraid of 
her.’ 

In view of all the changes to our advantage which have occurred 
in the past six years, when our naval defences have been reorganised 
and immeasurably strengthened under the genius of Admiral of the 
Fleet Lord Fisher of Kilverstone, and our Army has been reorganised 
under Mr. Haldane and the General Staff, and the nucleus of a real 
Territorial Army created, it should be no surprise that the First Sea 
Lord of the Admiralty holds to-day the opinion as to the impractica- 
bility of invasion which was held by the Committee of Imperial Defence 
of which Lord Roberts was a member. In the interval the problem has 
changed, but it has changed to our advantage. We are not now less 
than’30, but about 300 miles from the possible enemy, and we now 
possess a policy of Imperial and Home defence which, while providing 
adequately for the protection of the British Isles, leaves the Sea-going 
Fleets and the Sea-going Army free for Imperial purposes as they have 
never been free before. 

t In conclusion, it will be found that the First Sea Lord does not 
state that the country is in no peril from raids—that is, from small 
forces of foreign soldiers which might be landed on the British coasts in 
order to terrify the civil population, and thus bring pressure upon the 
Government calculated to deflect the War authorities from the pursuit 
of the offensive-defensive policy which is the only policy for a mari- 
time people strong at sea, and possessing more than half the mercantile 
shipping of the world. No enemy would attempt to land such raiding 
forces, numbering possibly five thousand or so each, so long as the 
British Isles contain the present overpowering machinery for defence. 
Such an operation, however, might be considered worth undertaking 
in the course of a long war, if the enemy had knowledge that the 
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British Fleet was engaged beyond British waters, that the Expedition. 
ary Force was abroad, that the Army Reserve had been depleted to 
make good wastage in the Expeditionary Force, and that the civil 
population of the British Isles was denuded practically of all naval 
and military defence. In accordance with the principle that the smaller 
the target the more difficult it is to hit it, it is conceivable that if four 
or five forces of this character attempted to land at different points on 
our shores, two or possibly more might elude the mobile coast defence 
and obtain a footing. A war diversion of this character might have 
considerable influence upon the British people, probably panic-stricken 
owing to the absence of adequate protection. It is against this danger 
that the Territorial, or Home defence Army, of about a quarter of a 
million of men, effectually guards the country. 

The circumstances under which the Territorial Army would have 
to bear this responsibility are of the most specific character. The 
Atlantic Fleet and the First and Second Divisions of the Home Fleet 
are always on a war footing. The moment war is declared! either 
formally or by ‘a bolt from the blue,’ the remainder of the Fleet 
is mobilised together with the Expeditionary Force, and on the same 
day the Territorial Army is embodied complete in its war equip- 
ment as a citizen army has never been before. During the early 
days of war, whether the enemy were a neighbouring Power or a distant 
Power, the whole defensive machinery of the United Kingdom would 
be on a war footing and would be concentrated in and about the British 
Isles. Ifa portion of the Sea-going Fleet were ordered out of British 
waters, it would be only so ordered in pursuit of the enemy’s fleet, and 
if the enemy were being chased in the Atlantic it could not at the same 

_time be a menace in the North Sea. Until the Admiralty issued a 
passport, guaranteeing the temporary or complete command of the 
sea, the War Office could not move the Expeditionary Force, which 
would consequently remain in the British Isles until the Admiralty 
gave the word for it to sail. 

The most cursory consideration of the conditions of war, under 
any probable circumstances and against any possible combination 
of enemies, must confirm the official belief that a considerable period 
would elapse before even a portion of the Regular Army would 
be sent out of the country. During that period the Territorial 
Army would be continually under training, daily gaining in 
efficiency. These citizen soldiers would be undergoing their. training 
not in one concentration camp, but at various convenient centres 
throughout the country—in the eastern counties of Great Britain as 
well as in the northern, western, and southern counties of Great 
Britain. During the early stage of a war, while the British fleets were 
actively pursuing offensive-defensive operations against the enemy 


'In actual practice the Third Division of the Home Fleet would probably be 
mobilised at the first whisper of probable troyble, 
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and the mobile coast defence was guarding the coasts, there would be 
over half a million men under arms in Great Britain, the numbers 
increasing day by day. The country would then be at its greatest 
possible strength to repel invasion, and invasion would be impossible, 
as every responsible naval and military expert agrees. 

When at last the Admiralty was able to give a passport to the 
Expeditionary Force, there would be a large force of reservists and 
pensioners organised, and the Territorial Army would have attained 
a high standard of efficiency. Does it not stand to reason that in 
face of our mobile coast defence of destroyers and submarines and the 
organised citizen army of a quarter of a million men, supported, as it 
would be, by a large number of reservists, any foreign nation would 
conclude that a raiding policy was one which would be accompanied by 
neither glory nor profit ? The Territorial Army is the antidote to raids. 

The basic principle upon which a nation completely surrounded 
by water must be defended, and the principle upon which a great 
maritime empire must also be defended, is the maintenance of a fleet 
of unchallengeable strength. So long as this principle is accepted and 
acted upon by the Government of the day, every First Sea Lord in the 
future will be able to repeat the certificate of immunity from invasion 
which Admiral of the Fleet Sir Arthur Wilson and his predecessors at 
the Admiralty have given. The whole problem has been admirably 
summed up by Mr. J. R. Thursfield in the following words : 

That naval force is the natural and proper defence of a maritime State against 
over-sea invasion is the indisputable teaching of history. The unbroken consis- 
tency of the records of hundreds of years cannot possibly be the result of accident 
No theories incubated in times of peace, no speculations as to what might have 
happened if events had shaped themselves differently, can shake a law thus 
imefragably established. There is only one explanation of the fact that of the 
many projected invasions of England none has succeeded for eight hundred 
years, notwithstanding that naval superiority has not existed at all periods, and 
that the military forces at home have often been utterly inadequate to resist the 
strength that could be brought against them, if the sea had not intervened. 
All the great operations of war are ruled by the measure of the risk involved, and, 
until the defending Navy has been crushed, the risk of exposing large numbers 
of transports to attack is too great to be easily accepted. 

Since these words were written the new policy of Imperial and 
Home defence has been more fully developed, and the assurance of 
security behind an unchallengeable fleet has been doubly assured. 

Six years ago Lord Roberts agreed that even 70,000 French soldiers 
could not be transported for 30 miles across the Channel. Now we 
have 300 miles separating us from these 70,000 invaders—who have 
become Germans in the meantime—and we have two new lines of 
defence—our coastal flotillas, with the wireless stations ashore, and 
the most highly trained citizen army we have ever possessed. Surely 
it follows inevitably that since we were secure in 1904-5, we are still 
more secure in 1911. And that is the verdict of the First Sea Lord, 


the highest responsible authority. hacueiae Seen 
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YEOMAN HOPKINS: 
ONE ASSET IN OUR ARMOUR. 


* I Labour for peace, but when I speak to them thereof they make 
them ready to battle.’ So cried a Psalmist many centuries ago 
straight from the heart, denied the modern privileges of poetical 
licence. Time has only ripened the sad truth of his prophetic 
cry. To deny the reality would be a danger. The foreword of 
a Titanic struggle can be read in the sonorous and portentous 
words with which the world is occasionally favoured. That warn- 
ing is in itself an advantage, for the unreadiness which invites 
aggression must pay its penalty. The ‘mailed fist’ caused 
apprehension, the ‘ rattle of the sabre ’ made hearts beat, now the 
‘shining armour ’ tells the tale that all is ready. As I pen these 
lines another pen with a simpler stroke adds 15,000 men to an 
army already numbering millions, and all ready to act at the 
will of one man. Added to this land force increase is a building 
programme of war ships which transcends in amount that pro- 
posed for the present Mistress of the Seas. Does all the above 
betoken peace or a sword, and a sword with the scabbard thrown 
away? We share with other nations the warning given, and we 
take our own precautions. 

One asset in our armour is Yeoman Hopkins. I met him 
one bright September morning last year as I rode an easy jog 
to a manoeuvre area near by to see one of our Army Divisions 
pitted against another. A sturdy, well-framed youth in khaki 
was bestriding a cob of no mean stamp, and as our roads lay 
together I entered into conversation. His age was eighteen, 
his father a farmer fairly well to do, with whom he worked. 
His seat on his horse left something to be desired, but that 
was not to be wondered at as he had only had four riding-lessons. 
He carried a rifle which he had never fired. His mount his 
father had just bought him in London. It savoured too much 
of the objectionable hackney breed to please my eyes, but was of 
a stout, well ribbed up form. I looked the combination of horse 
and rider over with a professional eye, suggested one or two details 
to be attended to, such as tightening girths and loosening his cuth- 
chain, and noticed deficiencies and extravagances in equipment, 
There was no doubt the material was the making of a soldier, 
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given time for the purpose. Tae lad was bright and cheery, and, 
like most of his comrades in the Territorials, full of confidence 
and courage. Alas! it was ‘the valour of ignorance,’ for when 
he told me that after a week’s squadron training he was bound for 
Army Manoeuvres I nearly had a fit. Great Scott! to think that 
I had wasted nearly forty years of solid life in teaching and 
training men to become soldiers, and here was a youth who, taken 
from his farm and given one week’s training, was to take his 
place shoulder to shoulder or knee to knee with the made article 
over whom years had been spent in the making. One of two 
things was evident. Either Hopkins was a born soldier, or else 
the authority that permitted such a masquerade was a born fool. 
Fourteen days later a figure in khaki leading a sad and hungry- 
looking horse was seen returning to his home. ‘ Hallo, Hopkins,’ 
Isaid, ‘ what’s the matter? Your horse got a sore back?’ ‘We 
both ‘ave’ was the answer. I leave a taxpayer to figure out the 
cost of this outing given to Hopkins, for neither on nor off his 
horse could he be of any military value, with such a system of 
bustling him into efficiency. 

Let us leave Hopkins for a while and ask the reader to accom- 
pany me in my ride to see his comrade Atkins, and note the 
strenuous training he has to face under teachers who consider him 
fit for the manoeuvre ideal of Army Peace-War. Two Army 
Divisions were operating against each other. Each was trained 
uder the eye of its commander in all the successive stages of 
marching, shooting, fighting and manceuvre. In modern armies 
command and instruction are inseparable terms. All our com- 
manders have full latitude as to methods, and free scope for the 
exercise of such brain-power as God has bestowed upon them. 
The nation has no need to withhold its trust. You could see the 
result in the intelligent manner in which each unit and each arm 
worked for a common purpose. How that each successive ground 
wave was made good or held by a never-ending but invisible fire 
of which in peace the Umpire decides as to superiority, but which 
superiority in war is decided by the trained and well-directed 
marksman over the ill-trained shot. ‘ A battle lost,’ says a great 
writer, ‘is often a battle gained.’ Verily our little army of 
Regulars has profited by its lessons in war. No need now to look 
fo foreign teachers. We have got an officer corps of thinkers, 
and with thoughts wedded to their profession we are bound to 
move and improve. This road to perfection towards which, if 
permitted, it is trending, is entirely the making of the officers 
themselves. It is no thanks to Secretary of State or to Army 
Council, who individually are quite out of personal touch with 
modern military training, so rapid are the strides it has made. 
The most conscientious study in the seclusion of an office can 
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never produce the mastership of a craft which actual handling of 
its tools alone can give. A man who has not gone through the 
military mill himself and learnt the art of handling men is hardly 
one to inspire the nation with confidence as a military councillor, 
Turn any of our subalterns of three years’ service loose with his 
orders and money enough to carry them out, and it is money well 
spent. The training grant has done the trick. Look how the 
men march nowadays. Gradual anl judicious exercises for legs, 
arms, feet, chest, back, head, and muscles, all well thought out, . 
result in travelling marches of thirty to thirty-five miles—not an 
uncommon feat in our infantry. A standard of shooting has 
been reached which surpasses that of any army, and well it may, 
for our Army is still armed with the worst military rifle in Europe, 
But at the best our Home Army is but a glorified depot. A 
stream of men pass out to fill the ranks of units abroad and a drain 
flows to the Reserve. During the trooping season some fifteen 
to twenty thousand are on the high seas. But the backbone of 
N.C.O.s and officers remains, and faces every year the task of 
moulding into shape the raw material of striplings which hunger 
drives into the ranks. 

Lighter, indeed, would be that task if the ‘ art of teaching’ 
formed part of the curriculum of study at our military schools and 
colleges. The officers have got to teach, and there surely must 
be a right method which at present has not received sufficient 
attention at those colleges. We have reason to be truly grateful 
for the series of disasters which befell us at the opening of our 
last war. They lifted the veil of ignorance in which our Army 
was shrouded, enslaved as it was by the trammels of old habits 
and custom— 

That Monster Custom that all sense doth eat. 


Units and regiments that entered the campaign with mottoes and 
battle honours emblazoned on their colours—heirlooms of a past 
great reputation—soon learned the lesson that to succeed in war 
you cannot live on a reputation, but must train and live up to that 
reputation. The term ‘crack’ regiment soon became a term 
unknown, and war, the great leveller, stamped anew the hall- 
mark of battle efficiency. Old leaders, sodden with old habits, 
are slow to learn the new methods which a study of the science 
of war under new conditions of arms and weapons enjoins. Fortu- 
nately amidst our Army shone one bright intellect, now, alas! 
lost to us for ever, who struck out a line of strategy which at one 
stroke compelled our adversary to conform his movements to out 
own will. This in itself is the very essence of initial strategy. 
It was this movement that set our leaders thinking. It was too 
late to begin the study of war from books, but men begain to think. 
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‘For God’s sake, gentlemen,’ said Demosthenes of old, ‘ I beseech 
you to think.’ From the daily experience of grim war arose that 
school of thought in our Army which, now added to study, has 
made it a very powerful engine for battle. We have learnt that 
war is a science, and that battle training and battle leading is not 
the amateur pastime that we have so long considered it. No 
doubt there are still a few cobbles, and here and there a boulder 
to be found on the road to perfection of our Army. Let us glance 
at a few. 

Much criticism has been bestowed of late upon the subject of 
cavalry, and conclusions as to its inutility drawn from its inaction 
as such in our late war. It assuredly did not fail in its initial 
strategic movement, for when that fine force under its fine leader 
rode to the relief of Kimberley, its action not only effected that 
purpose, but the movement was felt by the enemy five hundred 
miles away at Ladysmith. This long, rapid, and brilliant move 
north, however, deprived the cavalry of its tactical use, as it prac- 
tically dismounted the force. It is open to argument whether a 
shorter tactical movement round to the rear of Cronje’s force would 
not have combined with it the strategic intention. One can picture 
this fine force let loose upon an enemy in retreat and on the move. 
A trail of five hundred or a thousand men laid low by sword or 
lance would have won for our horsemen such a halo of invincibility 
that the enemy untrained and untaught to meet such weapons 
would have hesitated to face them again. The lesson of the 
strategic move was above all a lesson in horse supply. The 
omelette is not to be made without breaking eggs. Had our 
cavalry landed with two horses per man instead of one, the war 
would have been halved in its duration. Unfortunately, once the 
supreme cavalry leader had left, there was a lack of competent 
successors to take his place. Old men find it difficult to shake 
off old habits. There were plenty of younger men who, when 
they got their chance, showed that we need not despair of the 
exhibition of the proper cavalry spirit when the day requires such. 
In the game of war, and especially with a cavalry leader, it is your 
fine decisive spirit which rules circumstances, and leads the bold 
unscathed among pitfalls where the timid, or even the merely 
prudent, are like to leave life and limb. Reams have been written 
about the arm of the cavalry. One says it is his horse, others the 
sword or the lance or the rifle. It is none of these; it is the head, 
the brain-power, which decides the when and where and how to 
use the means at his disposal. The pith of action is common 
sense. We must mould the weapons at our hands into the form 
and use that deep thought has forged into our minds. Fortunate 
is that army whose ranks, released from the burden of dead forms, 
are controlled by natural, untrammelled, quickening, common- 
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sense. Cavalry has a deep study before it. ‘he use of the 
airman and the automatic rifle portend a revolution in organisa 
tion and tactics, but, tersely put, we shall want a cavalry that can 
shoot. The failure of cavalry in war is often due to its 
misuse by the army commander. Not always, however, for recent 
history has shown that the famous charge of Bredow’s cavalry at 
Vionville was not due to the initiative of that leader, but to some- 
thing stronger than persuasion by the Army Corps leader. 

As our Yeomanry aspire to be cavalry and are called such, the 
reader will draw his own conclusions as to whether the training 
the individual now undergoes gives him a chance of fulfilling his 
mission as an asset in our Army, as a cavalry soldier in the larger 
sense of the term. 

My ride took me straight into the work of the divisional 
cavalry. It bore the stamp of thorough. What a defect in our 
organisation it is that denies to a divisional commander the 
perfecting and training of his own eyesight and hearing. Why 
impose upon him, when mobilisation takes place for war, strange 
eyes and ears? Our cavalry force is already too weak to be spared 
for this duty. The mounted infantry at present detailed for this 
important work is trained elsewhere, and its components rob 
the divisional commander of the very best material in his infantry 
units. All units that compose the requirements of a division, 
including the communication companies, airmen, &c., should un- 
doubtedly be trained in peace under the eyes and orders of their 
supreme leader in war. The mechanism of a division at work is 
full of lessons. Our superb infantry can safely challenge criticism, 
and so can our artillery. The latter, called upon as they are for 
world service, must train to slower and more deliberate methods, 
as well as to that demanding the quickest rate of fire. The 
extremes of variety in light and terrain under which our gunners 
may have to fight have no comparison with those found in the 
battle-grounds of continental warfare. I came across a battery 
of 4.7 guns moving to a fresh position.’ Teams of eight under- 
bred hired horses dragged these huge weapons. I inquired of the 
major if a larger stamp of horse and fewer of them would not fulfil 
the task. He replied that the heavy horse, if called upon to trot, 
was apt to go wrong in his feet. As his fine gun crews of garrison 
artillerymen were on their own feet, I hardly saw the force of his 
argument. The remedy was close at hand, for in the bend of the 
road where I met them was a brewer’s van. The two fine shire 
horses dragged a load behind them equal, or nearly so, to the 
weight of the gun close by. Driven without whip or spur, I would 
have backed the driver and his team to perform the manceuvre 
task of the battery. I leave it to others to work out the economy 
effected in length of column of march, time, pay, rations, cloth 
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ing, &c. We are inclined to overlook the military value we 

sess in our Shire breed of horse. We may be grateful that it 
js not yet a declining one, but in these days of the necessity of 
shortening the lengths of army baggage and impedimenta 
columns on the march, surely two horses that can do the work of 
four or six are worth consideration. Naturally the heavy horse 
has no place in the fighting line. 

At the close of all manoeuvres comes the conference, where 
cut-and-thrust arguments and weighty or flabby sugar-coated 
criticism is given, according as the troops concerned are Regular 
or amateur. In the one the director or chief umpire has to deal 
with a near ‘ image of war without its guilt,’ in the other with the 
burlesque of battle enshrined with gilt—the one praised or 
damned according to its deserts, the other tactfully praised, but 
with faint damns. It would be unkind to pour the cold truth 
upon the value of the amateur, but as year succeeds year the gap 
between him and the professional soldier widens and widens. 
To combine the two branches in action in serious warfare is to 
throw a burden upon the shoulders of a commander which few 
would care to experience. In the battle front the chain must be 
of equal alloy. The weak spot is certain to be tapped ; there the 
link will break, and then collapse is inevitable. 

Let us skip back to Hopkins. His campaign was a short one, 
but very varied and full of incident. Within the fourteen days 
from the time that he was carting manure on his father’s farm he 
had donned service dress for the first time, undergone troop, 
squadron, and regimental training under officers more or less 
amateur, and was further found charging in brigade. During 
this last effort he was decanted, and horse and rider returned in 
the plight in which he was met by me. Reporters state that the 
charge above referred to was against dismounted rifle fire from 
cavalry in position. As Hopkins and his comrades possess no 
‘arme blanche,’ a regrettable incident in peace warfare was 
apparent. Is Hopkins to be given such a weapon? I trust not 
for many reasons, but that he should have some cold steel about 
him is a necessity which war experience dictates. Maybe, 
the suggestion of a bayonet to Hopkins’s equipment would lead to 
the dissolution of our Yeomanry from purely sentimental reasons. 
If this force is to be an effective force of mounted rifles, it must be 
armed for the purpose. No better lesson in war can be afforded 
than that given by the study of the fight at Waggon Hill. There 
is no question but that if the attackers had been armed with, and 
trained to use the bayonet the defenders of that important 
section of the defence of Ladysmith would have been swept off 
their legs. There were practically no defence works, and cer- 
tainly no obstacles to impede the attack. In accidentally 
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bumping up against a fatigue party the attackers betrayed both 
. their motive and their strength by opening fire just in the dark 
ness that precedes the dawn. You could count the hostile 
numbers by the flashes of the rifles, and the lesson for life that 
was given to me was that a night-fire fight is only useful as a blind 
and a decoy, and is not likely to succeed in war. Our ancestors 
taught us this lesson in night attack, and emphasised it by 
removing the flints from the bayonet-fixed musket. On the above 
occasion only the cool courage of the commander of the section, 
and the brave bayonet charge delivered by fresh troops, relieved a 
situation which for some fifteen hours was unquestionably an 
anxious one. If Hopkins is destined to perform an attacking réle 
as above somewhat sketchily described, there is no question but 
that he must specialise in his training, and that that training 
should be under skilled officers. There are crowds of unit com- 
manders who finish their periods of command annually in the 
Army and await re-employment. They are fresh from the last 
finishing touches of military science. Surely their services might 
be of value. Is it not an expensive luxury to maintain a force 
of Yeomanry which as cavalry can never be used in a body? 
Undoubtedly some of the individual men would become fairly 
good cavalry, given time and training under skilled officers, but 
the leaven would be too small to make the mass effective as cavalry, 
and the drain of the best horses for supply to meet wastage in the 
Regular cavalry would be a further handicap. 

I met Hopkins a few weeks later behind two good horses bred 
by his father at a ploughing match for youths under twenty. 
With voice alone he worked his team into the prize list. Here, 
if you like, is an asset in our armour if driver and team and wagon 
could be subsidised ready for employment on mobilisation. 
Before, however, the horse becomes of military value, we must 
follow the system employed abroad, and adopt the breast harness 
for universal use. Co-operation between the Ministers of War 
and of Agriculture could work wonders in our transport line and 
remount department. Hopkins as a driver, with his fine pair of 
voice-trained horses, would save many yards of length in our 
columns on long and narrow lanes with their sharp turns, that 
length now spun out by employing ill-trained town-bred drivers 
with four or six horses in the wagons. 

It is with Hopkins as a gunner that the real danger in our 
Territorial system should be considered. You may have your 
battery of guns looking as smart and workmanlike as you like, and 
to the eye all that eyewash delights in, but it is on the range that 
men are tested as gunners. It is there that the inspector must 
judge if they are capable of dealing with a foe, and that promptly, 
for if they are not they will speedily punish their friends. Nerve 
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tension in the highest disciplined force will go near to snapping 
point when attack comes from both front and rear. In these days 
of low trajectory and high velocity field guns the slightest error in 
laying or fuse setting tells its tale. It is more than wicked to 
have an ill-trained artillery. It is criminal. I speak from ex- 
perience in this matter, for in one instance only a fortunate re- 
hearsal in a combined fire fight of guns and rifle, before committing 
the troops in serious action in war, resulted in the saving of many 
lives. 

I met Hopkins, as you may remember, carrying a rifle which 
he had never fired. I wonder how many gunners in the Terri- 
torial Force have ever even seen a gun fired on the range, or . 
handled a round of service ammunition. Not many, for they are 
not given the opportunity, and sufficient gun ranges do not exist 
for giving them experience in mastering their weapon. 

As to the horse question, fortunately our passion for sport and 
pastimes materially helps to solve what in other countries is a 
dificulty. Racing, steeplechasing and foxhunting demand some 
five hundred thousand choice horses, which, on the first sign of 
war in the Home territory, would be either on the market or 
commandeered. We fail to make use of a fine race of men by 
not encouraging the military training of the thousands of 
gamekeepers in the country. We may afford to copy foreign 
Powers in this respect. In Hungary a licence is only granted 
after the man has passed an examination at the Forest School, 
where he is not only taught forestry but to hunt and shoot. 
Germany, ever practical, goes a step further and embodies them as 
sharpshooters ; and what nature of war is so trying and difficult to 
leader and led as bush and wood fighting? If our Territorial 
Forces be ever called upon to fulfil their réle and meet invasion, 
it is that species of combat that we shall have to meet in our own 
woods and forests. 

And how do we practise them in peace to meet this high trial ? 
An annual pantomime rehearsal takes place in open downs, with 
here and there a covert marked ‘ Out of bounds’ by some owner 
who puts pheasants before patriotism. Is it not somewhat more 
than a farce to bring the East Anglian Division to Salisbury Plain 
for its training, whereas its duty is to meet the first local brunt 
of an attack? Would it not be more profitable to learn on our 
own war links where our own bunkers are placed, or must we wait 
until the sight of a foreign war commander’s flag on the staff at 
Sandringham House reminds us of our shortcomings? Is that 
artificial sporting bird, the pheasant, for ever to be allowed to 
prevent the rehearsal for battle in the ground where the struggle 
for supremacy on our land will inevitably rage? It is refreshing 
to hear that the manceuvre area for the Army Divisions for this 
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year is selected in East Anglia. Independently of the experience 
to be gained in a peace-war over a terrain of highly enclosed and 
heavily wooded country, with its narrow lanes and level surface, 
the lesson in organisation I predict will lead to much economy in 
the composition of our Territorial Divisions. We seem to worship 
the Regular Army divisional organisation as a graven image, quite 
ignoring that its composition is thought out for service on con- 
tinental areas. That branch of arms such as cavalry and artillery, 
when they are denied action by the nature of the ground, become 
only an encumbrance to a commander. They block the roads, 
eat up supply, and are an extravagance. We had two instances 
. of this in our two last wars on the north-west frontier of India, 
where the divisional organisation was broken up to meet the re- 
quirements which local conditions enjoined. We are likely to 
learn a similar lesson when manceuvre takes place in many of our 
local defensive areas. I anticipate a report suggesting such an 
alteration as above indicated after our next manceuvres, and shall 
be much surprised if it does not include a recommendation that the 
whole of the divisional artillery of the local Territorial artillery 
be swept away and its place taken by one brigade only of Regular 
artillery. The advent of the air-spy in war adds a special interest 
to the value of wood and forest features on a battlefield. Both 
battle formations and fire tactics for wood fighting are a special 
study, and in few countries can they be better studied than our 
own. 

The reader must not run away with the idea that I wish to 
indulge in a wholesale condemnation of Hopkins and his comrades 
in the Territorial Army. They are doing their best, I believe, to 
become efficient, but there is no doubt about it they do not geta 
fair chance. ‘ Efficiency,’ as Lord Rosebery defines it, ‘ depends 
upon two things : (1) The means supplied to be efficient ; (2) the 
willingness of the subjects to use those means.’ We need not 
discuss the first. If the men of the force are meant to be soldiers 
the means supplied are grossly and criminally insufficient. In 
the second case the willingness of the subjects depends upon the 
willingness and generosity of another subject—the employer. An 
honest courtier and that rare bird an honest politician, a member 
of the Committee that devised the plan of a Territorial Army, has 
announced his conviction that, although the framework exists 
which the plan devised, the body must die of atrophy. Something 
is wrong, whether the stage-enlisted men have repented of their 
ardour, whether the men when brigaded with Regulars found the 
trials of marching, fighting, outpost, &c., above their powers of 
endurance, unconditioned as they were to face them, whether the 
employer declines to spare his man, or from many other causes; 
but the fact remains that in a force already 40,000 men short in 
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its establishment, the training year of 1910 saw 1,100 officers and 
20,000 men absent with leave from their units, and 44 officers 
and 4,700 men absent without leave. 

It is the argument of the ignorant to maintain that in the 
absence of the striking force elsewhere, at the first sign of danger 
a rush of men to the colours would be the result. That is just what 
the Army would prefer to avoid. A yeoman on the South African 
yeldt taught me this lesson. I had found him when on sentry on 
outpost so buried in meditation that, although I was mounted and 
with an orderly, I rode up to him and touched him on the shoulder. 
It was broad daylight, and when I questioned him to explain his 
dereliction of duty and asked him where he was trained and taught, 
he replied that he had been two months at Aldershot before em- 
barkation. His sole duty there was to ‘answer my name twice 
a day. There was nobody left to teach me.’ There will be a 
repetition of this should our striking force be employed oversea. 
Of what value will your Officers Training Corps of university 
students and public school boys be to fill cadres of units where men 
meet officers, perhaps for the first time, within sound of the hiss 
of a bullet? Of what use are ‘boys with women’s voices who 
strive to speak big ’ when they know not how to speak, much less 
how to command? What class of discipline may you expect? 
What are the opening words of our Training Manual on this 
point? ‘ True discipline cannot be said to exist unless all ranks 
are confident in the ability of their superiors to instruct in peace 
and lead in war.’ 

We do not trust the lives of our peaceful.citizens to un- 
skilled care when using public means of transit. The captain 
of a penny steamer must have his master’s certificate before 
he can work his charge. Even our friend the taxi driver 
must pass an examination before he gets his licence. And yet in 
war we entrust the lives of brave men to the slenderest of leading 
strings. With such material of a doubtful value would it be wise 
to allow our striking force to show its power in oversea warfare? 
The map of the world is open to its action as necessity demands. 
We need not scan a distant horizon for one probable sphere of 
operation. That sphere, which now lies between the hammer 
and the anvil, has been the battlefield of centuries, and will be so 
again. Some bright morning, when we awake from the long 
sleep due to the dangerous narcotic prescribed by a self-confident 
admiral, we shall find scope for more than thought. Picture a 
simultaneous seizure of Antwerp by 50,000 German cavalry, and 
Flushing by a water-borne force of equal strength in infantry. 
Nothing is impossible in war. German cavalry is always at war 
strength, and the line of action would possibly be through the 
country of a ‘ passive resister.’ Any traveller can see for himself 
the miles of railway sidings that exist on the German frontiers ; 
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they are there for a set purpose. The water expedition is almost 
as simple. We may remember the wreck on our own shores of the 
huge German sailing ship Preussen. The owners detailed lighters 
from Hamburg to remove the cargo. Soldiers make capital 
ballast, and German rivers possess over 1,000,000 tons of sneh 
seagoing craft, built to work in shallow waters. It would take 
@ numerically stronger body than our striking force to turn out 
a force of 100,000 Germans from a strategic position. A bold 
diplomacy would anticipate this strategy by an occupation of the 
threatened points previous to a declaration of war, but when since 
Copenhagen have we been equal to the occasion of proving that an 
initiative in strategy is the half-way point to victory. Neither 
peace strategy nor war strategy have been worth the considen- 
tion of Ministers we have bred for the last 120 years—and yet 
politics is the parent of strategy. We have suffered alike from 
the Pittfalls of the great Minister who lived nigh a century ago, 
who lost thousands of men by his false reading of strategy, to the 
more recent days, when thirty thousand good soldiers were 
dragged from the colours to please a Bannerman. 

We shall suffer in pocket for ever for the weakness that stood 
behind our policy when the Iron Chancellor demanded the 
surrender of Heligoland. Here in our hands we held the very 
throttle of German naval expansion. In German hands the new 
harbour and roadstead provides accommodation for the entire 
German high sea fleet, making the island the key to a manceuvring 
base over ninety miles in length. We pay millions yearly for this 
exhibition of want of forethought, weakness, folly, or—curious 
coincidence, in 1887 I enlisted a man from Heligoland; his 
name was—Funck. Verily our naval programme is made in 
Germany. A policy without a backing of force is worthless. The 
balance of power in Europe, held by us for so many years, has now 
passed from us. The surrender of that power carries with it sub- 
servience to the dictates of those who succeed to our lost in- 
heritance. We have ourselves by our weakness conjured up the 
nightmare of Europe. 

To be in any position to use our striking force, weak in num- 
bers as it is, the country must be prepared to meet a counter 
striking force. Nothing would be easier than to decoy our small 
force even a little way from our shores, to a place where our honour 
demands their services, and there find them ‘ contained’ by an 
equal force. Who knows that this may not be the strategy of an 
invader of these shores, and such strategy include the double simul- 
taneous movement? Where armies are numbered in millions the 
line of attack may cover hundreds of miles, and the echoes of war 
may yet be heard from the Hall of Peace at the Hague. 

Will Hopkins and his friends be trained and ready to meet 4 
foe a fortnight after mobilisation? Certainly not. We must be 
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prepared to meet an extreme case. We cannot afford to gamble in 
this matter with the country as a stake. Our duty is clear. We 
must grasp the nettle of national service. On this question of 
personal service to the Empire questions of party must bow to 
questions of State. The voluntary effort is played out. The 
student on the subject will form his judgment from the sound 
words written by a brave and tried soldier while gazing on a life- 
and-death struggle between two mighty combatants, whence he 
writes that ‘ Nothing but the best will do in war.’ Contrast these 
words with those of an equally brave and tried soldier who advo- 
cates voluntary and therefore spasmodic effort to meet a foe who 
has been trained to a man to regard patriotism as a religion and to 
submit himself to the discipline of arms. Why educate a man at 
the expense of his country to live for himself when some day he 
may be called upon to face in battle a man who has been trained 
body and soul to die for his country? The dominant factor in war 
is the spirit of the general and the soul of the people. Has our 
nation, in whose veins, of old, saltpetre once freely coursed, for- 
gotten its past or has it succumbed to live a life of free ‘ bread and 
circuses’? Surely the time has come to mend or end our present 
defence system, and teach our manhood that ‘ the life of a citizen 
belongs to his country.’ While we are allowing ourselves to be 
blinded with party questions, going so far as even to permit our 
defensive forces to become a political shuttlecock, while our two 
parties are squabbling and arguing whether we are to be constitu- 
tionally governed by George the Fifth, or autocratically ruled by 
Lloyd George the First, a third party in the form of William the 
Conqueror is scheming the manufacture of history, and such his- 
tory as may settle our disputes in the manner that we may least 
desire. As the Emperor of Japan rightly says, ‘ A day’s neglect 
may mean a century’s regret.’ 

The awakened citizen will doubtless exclaim : ‘ What is our 
Navy to do meantime?’ All navies are modern creations. They 
start fair. The new factors of war above the sea, on the sea, and 
under the sea offer studies in the science of naval war which are 
common to all naval Powers. The supreme test of war will alone 
decide which Power has mastered the new science. Our soldiers 
can only wish that the sister service will not be met with the 
surprise which greeted their initial efforts eleven years ago. For- 
tunately many sailors shared our surprises, and have profited by 
the lesson taught. In a service with a strong conservative spirit 
it may be expected that expert naval opinion is at present divided 
on questions of naval strategy and tactics. 

The nation, however, will need to keep a watchful eye upon 
the party politician, and insist that the Navy is not betrayed by an 
undue weakening in battle strength. We must not forget the 
gamble in ship construction that went on a few years ago, when 
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we discovered that we not only. had a sharper to deal with abre 
but also a welsher to combat at home, ‘Only numbers can annie” 
hilate ’ is the doctrine left us by our little admiral, and nothing but 
the wiping out of a hostile navy will save our position as a sea-girh 
Empire. A landsman can hardly picture the combination of. 
situations that may be presented to the brain of a fleet commander, — 
The elements themselves may obstruct his orders for a concentra. 
tion of fleets for offence. Do we not remember how, some months” 
ago, all telegraphic communication around our shores was para-_ 
lysed for some hours owing to a magnetic storm? Does not that” 
incident itself suggest the creation of some devil of an air machine 
that will carry out such a service? A loophole for an invader may 
then be left. He will come ‘as a thief in the night.” A ‘m ip 
mariner’ will argue that this game can be played by both sides, ~ 
So it can, but it must be remembered that a defender has need of ij 


hundred eyes, the attacker of only one. ‘ The defender,’ as Ve te 


der Goltz says, ‘is only victorious when he is victorious ab all” 
points, while the attacker triumphs if he gains the upper hand ata” 
single spot.’ If that spot be anywhere on our shores we may 
God that something better trained for battle than Hopkins y 
when I first met him may be found on that spot. Let us learn 
lesson from poor France in 1871, who pinned her hope of resistane 
to a powerful foe upon an ill-trained mass of ‘ men with muskets.) 


W. G. Knox, Major-General. a 
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